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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 


It is a matter of privilegé for Sarva Séva Sangh to have the 
opportunity of publishing Mahadev Désai’s Diary in Hindi as 
well as in English. 


The relation between Gandhiji and Mahadev Desai is well 
known to all. Both names are immortal in the history of our 
national freedom movement. Mahadev Desai joined Gandhiji 
in 1917 and remained with him till 1942 when Mahadevbhai 
breathed his last in the lap of Gandhiji in Agakhan palace while 
in detention. It is amazing to note that Mahadevbhai regularly 
wrote his day-to-day diary despite his busiest routine with 
‘Gandhiji. 

Gandhiji and Mahadev Desai had such an inseparable rela- 
tion that they were like two bodies with one soul. Hence, 
MahadeveDesai’s Diary means Diary of Gandhiji’ S activities. 


While reading this Diary one feels like actually witnessing 
the various incidents with Gandhiji. There are authentic records 
of important interviews of Gandhiji with national and inter- 
national leaders. Side by side with excerpts from Gandhiji’s 
most important historical as well as epic speeches, we also 
find here Gandhiji’s typical crackling of jokes with small 
children. 


There is no other Diary in history of this kind except that 
of Bosswel, the learned English writer, who has noted the events 
of Dr. Johnson's life in, his diary. But the difference between 
these two diaries lies inthe difference of the life of ne nel 
and that of Dr. Johnson. 


Mahadev Desai had a knack of snatching some time out of 
his overcrowded daily routine for some extra reading. He had 
enriched his diary by jotting down some references out of that 
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study. Mahadevbhai was a voracious reader and a deep thinker.. 
As we find in his diary glimpses of a critical study of his 
reading, there are sprinkling of a lucid description of some new 
places he had visited ora running life-sketch of some new 
personalities he had met. In all these writings Mahadevbhai's. 
supreme literary genius is amply revealed. 

The period between 1917 and 1942 was a glorious chapter 
of India’s non-violent struggle for Independence. We get a. 
peep into Gandhiji’s innermost thoughts through Mahadev- 
bhai’s diary. This period was packed with Gandhiji’s most 
important interviews, correspondence, and whirlwind tours all 
over the country. A vivid picture of the social, political and: 
spiritual atmosphere of our country in those days is graphically: 
drawn by Mahadevbhai in this diary. 

It would not be an exaggeration to say that such a publi- 
cation is definitely an ‘enriching addition to the world’s litera- 
ture. It is an irony of fate that Mahadevbhai could not live long. 
to edit his diary himself. True to his devotion he died in 
harness. Late Shri Naraharibhai Parikh, Mahadevbhai’s dearest 
and nearest friend, shouldered the responsibility of editing this. 
diary as a labour of: love fora departed friend. Naraharibhai 
himself was suffering from a serious disease. But he persevered 
relentlessly and completed the editing of about 3000 pages when. 
he succumbed to the disease. It was a tremendous task to edit 
the voluminous matter which would run into about 20 volumes 
of about 400 pages each. The remaining volumes are being 
edited by Shri Chandulal Bhagubhai Dalal. 

The original diaries are in Gujarati. First three volumes in 
Hindi, covering the period of 1932-33, were published by 
Navajivan Trust; The -puldication caeieasesthaasteeaeennne 
interrupted due to some dispute over the right of publication. 
Finally Shri Narayan Desai, son of Mahadev Desai, got the 
right of publication and he generously entrusted the publication. 
of Hindi and English editions of the Gujarati Diary to Sarva 
Seva Sangh without claiming any royalty. Sarva Seva Sangh is. 
deeply grateful to Shri Narayn Desai for this generous offer. 
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Sarva Seva Sangh has already brought out 7 volumes of Hindi 
-edition chronologically right from 1917. 

The English translation of Mahadev Desai’s Diary is being 
-done by Shri Hemantkumar Nilkanth. We have published uptill 
‘now 3 volumes of English edition. We are happy to have been 
_able to bring out this 4th volume on 19th. of March 1969, 
mew years day of Vikram era 2026. 

We propose to bring out the fifth volume nearabout 
a5th August 1969. 


PREFACE 


This volume begins when Gandhiji is still a prisoner but a 
patient in the Sassoon Hospital, Poona. Telegrams and letters 
of sympathy and prayers for his recovery and release as well as 
the rush of V. I. P.s ( non-official of course ) show clearly what 
place he held in the heart of the nation, even after his with- 
drawal of civil disobedience ( in 1922) which had offended a 
large number of political leaders and laymen. 

There is no wonder that the news of his unconditional 
release on d. 5-2-1924 was hailed with historical delight by the 
whole country. Nobody can givea more faithful idea of this 
surge of feelings than Sri Mahadevbhai’s articles, ‘Bapu’s 
Darshan’ (page: 28), ‘That Glorious Event’ (page :.34) and 
others. But perhaps Mahadevbhai surpasses even himself when 
he writes of ‘That Memorable Day’ (page : 41) and other articles 
following Gandhiji’s release. 

That release was, in fact, the most important event since the 
political recession begun in 1922. What high expectations were 
aroused in the hope of, and at, his release are best expressed by 
Lala Lajpatrai—‘The Lion of the Punjab’, who was himself one 
of India’s tallest leaders : ‘‘What shall I say ? Come out quickly. 
We are building upon the hope of your coming out and leading 
us once again. We have been like children without a Master in 
your absence. We have been little babies fighting amongst one 
another.”’ (Day-To-Day with Gandhi Vol. ;: III, P. 305). 

But Gandhiji, as was his wont, would not give any opinion, 
much less any political lead, before knowing at first-hand the 
reasons that had prompted the Swarajists to break away from 
the boycotts of councils etc. of 1921. 

Though his views regarding these boycotts had remained 
unchanged during his jail-period, he had to face a fait accompli, 
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inasmuch as the Swarajists had already secured at the Cocanada 
Congress in 1923 a firm foothold for their programme. 

His parleys with the Swarajist leaders, Motilal Nehru and 
C.R. Das, gave him no new light, but he saw that it was 
unwise, if not impossible, in the then prevailing darkness and 
gloom to take up arms against the Swarajists and make the 
Congress revert to its pristine boycotts. Gandhiji and the other 
two leaders issued separate statements in which they agreed 
to differ. But he did pour oil on the waters by asking his 
No-changer followers to give up their hostile attitude and con- 
centrate on the constructive programme. 

All the same the rift in the Congress only widened; this 
came out at the Ahmedabad meeting of the All-India Congress 
Committee held on June 27, 28 and 29th. Gandhiji proposed 
a punitive clause (in his spinning franchise resolution) for a 
Congressman elected to any office who failed to contribute 
2000 yards of yarn. The clause created a sharp reaction by the 
Swarajists who walked out in protest. Gandhiji took the novel 
step of rescinding the clause on the ground that those who had 
walked out would have voted against it. 

But the worst was yet to come. His resolution condemning 
Gopinath Saha for murdering an Englishman, while apprecia- 
ting his ‘misguided love’, was stoutly opposed by C. R. Das. 
‘“‘Not that he (Das) did not swear by non-violence, but he would 
change the emphasis on different clauses considerably. Gandhi 
was disappointed to find some of his dearest and closest follo- 
wers voting against the resolution” (‘‘History of the Congress” 
by Dr. B. P. Sitaramayya, p. 464). 

He broke down in public (one of the rarest occasions of his 
life) and then gave vent to his anguish in two articles, ‘‘Defea- 
ted and Humbled” (App. I-2) and ‘‘The All. India Congress 
Committee” (App. I-3). 

But after that event, (though it may not be because of it) 
Gandhiji saw like a flash the real need of the times, viz., unity 
even at the cost of his beloved non-co-operation programme. 

cardinal faith in non-violence or love was probably the 
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hidden source of this new light. What was ‘fundamental’ at the 
Juhu parley was sacrificed for the sake of this greater principle. 
He saw that there was far more non-co-operation among our- 
‘elves than against the Government. 

Hence, his offer of the olive branch to the Swarajists. He 
‘wooes’ the Swarajist leaders : Pandit Motilal Nehru and Das: 
at Calcutta and signs forthwith even against the pleadings of his 
Bengali No-changer friends—“‘The Joint Statement’ issued by 
‘the three leaders. (App. V-1). All the boycotts except that of 
foreign cloth are thereby suspended. The Swarajists thus be- 
come fullfledged Congress representatives in the legislatures, in 
return for which all Congressmen—pro-changers and No-chan- 
-gers—are required to wear only Khadi on public occasions and 
contribute for Congress membership 2000 yards of yarn. This 
spinning franchise was in way a ‘revolutionary change’, but the 
Swarajists agreed to itin view of their gain of the support of 
the Congress and Gandhiji. 

- Gandhiji now concentrates on unity all around—not only in 
the Congress ranks but between all political parties. He appeals 
to the Moderates, to Mrs. Besant’s party, and to all others to 
come on a ‘common platform’ to work out his triple programme 
of Hindu-Muslim Unity, removal of untouchability by Hindus, 
and spread of spinning and Khadi. This book ends before the 
period which can show how far he succeeded in this last move. 
His two articles, ‘The Law of Love’ ( App. V-2) and ‘The 
Realities’ (App. II-1) show this new attitude very clearly. 
He states in the latter, ‘‘Non-violence is more important than 
mon-co-operation and the latter without the former isa sin.” 

This cardinal principle of non-violence probably explains as 
nothing else does his attitude towards the Muslims. Let him 
explain it himself. In his talk with Sri Rajagopalachariar, he 
says, ‘That question (of H. M. unity ) is by its very nature 
such as does not admit of ‘responsive co-operation.’ All matters 
of love ate unilateral contracts. If one of the: parties fulfils all 
the conditions, it ‘is sufficient. There is no spirit of bargain- 
ing.’ (p. 18). fa ty 
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That this was not a casual expression is borne out by his 
following talk with Sri Mathuradas Trikamji regarding Muslim 
opposition to the implementation of a resolution, already passed 
with Muslim support, in the Bombay Municipal Corporation 
which banned the slaughter of cows and buffaloes under 8 years 
of age. Gandhiji tells Sri. Mathuradas, ‘‘We must drop the 
idea if the Muslims do not approve of it, but that step should 
be taken with a clear consciousness of doing the right thing and 
not out of weakness. And if we are men of understanding and 
wisdom, they (Muslims) will at last be amenable and see reason, 
even if, in the beginning, they go on winning one victory after 
another over us. They themselves will wonder at last, ‘What 
is this ! How is it that Hindus do not resist us at all.’ So you 
need not have any fear of their bullying us.’’ (Day-To-Day With 
Gandhi, Vol. III, p. 319). 

As he happened to be a Hindu by birth and as he agreed 
with the propriety of the nick-name ‘the mild Hindoo’ (though 
the expression was used by the rulers perhaps in contempt) he 
wanted the Hindus to follow his principle of unilateral and 
total surrender re. the loaves and fishes of office to the Muslims. 
But he himself admits that he fails to convince the Hindus of 
the wisdom of his solution of the problem. Let it be admitted 
that if the Hindus could not be convinced, they need not be 
blamed in view of the mounting tension of the riots that broke 
out one after another and culminated so far as the period 
covered by this volume is concerned—in the most gruesome 
of them at Kohat. 


But Gandhiji would not be Gandhiji, if he did not leave a 
stone unturned to achieve, by his method, his dearly beloved 
object of communal unity. Hence, his long fast of 21 days during 
his stay with M. Mohammad Ali as his guest. The fast was, to 
him, nothing but the most fervent prayer of his lacerated heart. 
His talk with, Mahadevbhai throws a flood of light on the reason. 
that prompted him to fast in expiation of a sin which he thinks. 
he has committed. He says, ‘I may be charged with having 
committed a breach of faith with the Hindus. I asked them to. 
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befriend Muslims......Even today I am asking them to practise- 
ahimsa ( non-violence ), to settle quarrels by dying, but not by 
killing. And what do I find to be the result ? How many temples 
have been desecrated ? How many sisters have come to me with 
complaints ? And yet I must ask the Hindus even today to die 
and not to kill. I can only do so by laying down my own life”’ 
(p. 195). By the way, Gandhiji’s article ‘All about the Fast’ 
( App. IV-1) is a document of eternal value ( though he often 
refers to the passing events of the day ) to those who wish to 
reform themselves. His article ‘Hindu Muslim Unity’ ( App. 
III-2 ) clarifies his attitude still further. 

The fast startled India and shocked the leaders into holding 
a ‘Unity Conference’, the while it lasted. What was the out- 
come ? Mahadevbhai’s pen best describes it in ‘“‘The ‘Unity’ 
Conference at Delhi’ App. III-3. The fast did produce a sooth-- 
ing atmosphere, but if it could not achieve more than what it 
did, it was because of the existence of ‘The third party’, which: 
was in possession of such absolute power to incite one commu- 
nity against the other, to favour one community with rewards. 
and visit the other with punishment, that it was extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, to re-unite them, when once there- 
was the slightest crack. The Muslims, moreover, were eager for 
national unity (and for their own reasons) only twice during. 
the freedom fight. Once in 1916, when it was feared that the 
Ottoman Empire (the hereditary Sultan was the hereditary 
Khalif, it should be recalled here) would be disrupted after 
the First World War, and in 1919, during the Khilafat agitation. 
But the edge of that eagerness was blunted at this time (1924) 
by Mustafa Kamal Pasha, when he drove out the Khalif and 
made Turkey a Republic in 1923. The wind was thus taken out 
of the sails of the Indian Khilafat movement and this coolness 
of Muslim ardour for unity only made Gandhiji’s task all the- 
more difficult. 

Whatever may be the tangible effects of the fast, however, 
it was of great importance fos the science of psychology and. 
medicine and physiology. That a man on a fast loses his vitality” 
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‘under any physical exertion is a fact of the science of physiology 
_and a patient is, therefore, invariably warned against doing it. 
“Gandhiji’s doctors, naturally, advised him complete rest. But, 
- strange to say, Gandhiji’s daily exertion of half-an hour’s spin- 
ning and the occasional one of writing important letters, instead 
-of bringing down his vitality, gave a fillip to it! This is not fict- 
ion but a_ proved fact, as the reader will find it out for himself. 
But there was a more wonderful demonstration of the repudia- 
tion of that physiological law during the fast. Poisonous sub- 
stances were found to abound in an alarming quantity in his 
urine one day. The doctors pleaded with him—and even pestered 
‘him with the request—to let them give him at least an injection, 
if not an oral dose, so that his fast could be kept and they could 
- save his life from that serious danger. But all to no purpose. He, 
in turn, appealed to them to wait till the next day. And lo and 
behold ! The next day found his urine safe from those noxious 
- substances without the administration of any medicine what- 
-soever. As Dr. Abdurrehman had already admitted even before 
~this ‘miracle’ happened, ‘‘You have defeated even ‘science.’ All 
-our medical laws have proved untrue.” This proved phenomenon 
- deserves wider publicity and inquiry by scientists than it has 
hitherto received. But it supports, if it does not totally prove, 
* Gandhiji’s contention that soul-force is mightier than body-force, 
~that the spirit is capable of conquering the most powerful urges 
- of the flesh. 

His letters, as usual, reveal his many-sided personality. 
“Scattered among them are gems of thought. Two specimens will 
- suffice by way of illustration : 

‘To assert our principle is to surrender office, not principle. 
The latter has to be lived. Though it hasa political consequence, 
the conception of Satyagraha is purely spiritual. Humanity is its 

essence. It is never polemical. It grows on your opponent unper- 
ceived, if your conduct is correct. If you surrender, you will do 
so, so as to do more and better work. The way is so totally diff- 
~erent from the ordinary !” ( p. 181 ). 
And then this one : 
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“Somehow or other I feel the absolute correctness of the- 
step, even though I cannot demonstrate it to your satisfaction.” 
( p. 183 ). This sentence is the key to his noble deeds and great 
achievements. At critical times he is prompted by the intuition. 
proceeding from the Heart and not by deep thinking which goes 
on in the brain ( though a churning process in the brain may, 
but not necessarily, precede the sudden flash). 

There are very interesting dialogues also in this book. But 
perhaps the best of them are those with Messrs. Dilip Kumar: 
Roy and G.Ramachandran—specially as they deal with Gandhiji’s: 
views on Art and machinery ( p. 27; p. 286 and p. 246). 


Hemantkumar Nilkanth: 
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Vol. IV 


“Ethics is nothing else than reyerence for life. Reverence for life affords: 
me my fundamental principle of morality, namely, that good consists in 
maintaining, assisting and enhancing life; and that to destroy, to harm or to 


hinder life is evil.’’2 


-- =~ > 
* * * * 
d 


‘All attempts to use me for any programme involving violence are bound. 
to fail. I know not secret methods. I know of no diplomacy other than of truth. 


Ihave no Weapon save-of non-violence.” 


—Gandhi- 
( translated ) 


* * * a 


“It is the lack of moral perception—this want of faith in the elemental. 
triumph of truth and non-violence.” 


—Gandhé 


1. Sources not indicated 
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28-1-1924 
Narhari, Jugatram and Chhaganlal Joshi came from Bardoli. 
Col. Maddock called me in the morning and talked about the 
question of visitors, his recommendation to send Bapu toa 
health-resort and Bapu’s politics. He said the Englishmen loved 
him as he was ‘a man of action’. He touched non-violence also. 
History, he said, did not provide a single instance of a civilisa- 
tion based on non-violence, but it was also true that the modern 
civilisation was an ‘appalling failure’. He declared that he, for 
one, would wish that Bapu was released, but nothing could be 
said about the Government’s attitude. He also told me among 
other things that he had not seen the Governor and never inten- 
ded to see him, and that he was to retire in March. 
Mohammad Ali with some others came inthe afternoon. 
He talked about the Angora Deputation, Hindu-Muslim quarrels. 
etc. Bapu made some inquiries from me regarding that Angora 
Deputation. As I could not give him satisfactory information, he 
asked me to see the people concerned and understand the matter 
thoroughly. Bapu then talked about mutual distrust ( between 
Hindus and Muslims), about Jairamdas’ attitude, about Shaukat 
Ali’s distrust of Jairamdas etc. He further spoke to me of what 
Lala Lajpatrai had said to him about the manifesto of Abdul 
Bari as well about Hasan Nizami.? 


Bapu then observed ; ‘‘What is the way out of this ( discord 
between Hindus and Muslims) ? Can Shaukat AJi and Mohammad 
Ali bring it to an end ? Should they go on exposing the falsity 
of any and every such canard ? If things continue like that, how 
can the quarrel ever end? And what crime have Shaukat and 
Mohammad committed that they should bear the whole brunt 
themselves ? And suppose they do nothing to improve the rela- 
tions. What is to be done ? Should we wash our hands of the 
matter ? In order to make you see this question in the right light 
let me tell you that we need never concern ourselves as to what 
they ( Muslims ) do. Let them do anything. What we must see 


1. He had started a campaign to convert Hindus into Islam. 
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is only one thing : ‘Whether our own action is right or not’. If 
they say, ‘We are bent upon killing cows’, we should tell 
them, ‘Yes, you may’. If they insist, ‘There shall be no music 
before our mosques’, we should tell them, ‘Agreed! We will 
never play music anywhere near a mosque’. Neither India nor 
Hinduism will stand to lose anything, if a few Hindus are 
slaughtered or they die ( sacrifice themselves ), but if you are 
able to follow this line of action for a year, I tell you, the whole 
question (of Hindu-Muslim unity) is certain to be solved. To me, 
for one, the very essence of Hinduism lies in self-sacrifice and 
non-violence. And so long as you ( Hindus ) do not accept this 
point without a shred of doubt, you are sureto stumble again 
and again. But we ( believers in non-violence ) should leave the 
place where people (Hindus) are not prepared to listen to us. Do 
you think I don’t feel anything for the goat that is slaughtered 
before the Kali temple ? To methe life of a goat is no less in- 
violable than that of a cow. But Iam speaking about the cow, 
because the Hindu has a great reverence for it. If I succeed in 
saving the cow today, I shall be able to save the goat tomorrow”’. 

Just then Rajaji ( C. Rajagopalachariar ) and Shankarlal came 
up. He began to tell him ( Rajaji) in English: “I was just now 
telling Mahadev that that question (of Hindu-Muslim unity ) is 
by its very nature such as does not admit of ‘responsive co- 
operation’. All matters of love are unilateral contracts. If one of 
the parties fulfils all the conditions, it is sufficient. There is no 
spirit of bargaining. I do not love you because you agree to love 
me. I love you because I feel it my duty to love you. When I 
met M. Abdul Bari he put me a question as to what the Hindus 
would expect from the Mussulmans in return for their co-opera- 
tion. I said, ‘nothing’. They will do what they may feel bound 
in honour to do. But there can be no bargaining. A similar ques- 
tion was raised at Gaya. Abul Kalam Azad put me the question, 
“What would you do if the Mussulmans failed to give you any 
help, or say, refused to fulfil your expectations ?” I said, 
‘nothing’. 

“Whilst I say that I do not want any bargaining and say that 
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I do not want any return, I mean to say that I do not want any 
return from the Mussulmans. But I will surely have my return 
from God. I will die for my principle with the fullest confidence 
that God will repay my labours and my sacrifice. And then 
M. Abul Kalam Azad got up and expounded the Muslim position 
in terms exactly identical with those in which I described the 
Hindu question. 

“The essence of my religion is that if one does me injury, I 
do not retaliate but invite even furthier injury, and I maintain 
this in spite of Lalaji ( Lajpatrai ), Shraddhanandji and Pandit 
Malaviyaji. They today are the greatest stumbling blocks in the 
way of Hindu-Muslim unity. But if I feel that people in their 
parts will not listento me I will not goto them. In fact, I 
should try to persuade them to my view as muchas I can. 
We should not seek a different platform in their parts. You 
might be knowing that I did not even visit the Punjab, so long 
as I had not converted Lalaji to my views and you know that 
the Punjab would have listened to me, the Punjab where I had 
a name, where they could not have the Congress without me. 
But I bided my time. You say Lalaji is uncompromising. He is, 
I agree. But you cannot be certain about him. He would change 
the next day. He is an impulsive, honest man. Yesterday he said 
things I never expected him to say. He said, ‘It is all a chaos, 
we simply cannot do without you; you come out and all will be 
well’. It is not that their (Lalaji’s etc.) reason sees the truth and 
their passion leads them astray. No. Their reason is blurred. 
I have definite and decisive views in the matter and I am putt- 
ing them before you without pretending that I am boxed up in 
Yeravda Jail and cannot send out a message. It is a matter of 
life and death to me. I have been living for it. You say they 
(Muslims) have made it a matter of figures : ‘We want so many 
percent’. They will. I tell you, you say to them that you will 
have zero. So far as these things are concerned, you simply give 
your pen to them. We have failed and we will fail because of a 
lack of moral perception and want of faith in the eternal triumph 
of truth and non-violence. You simply be sure of yourself and 
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leave the rest to them. I am giving this to you because I have 
found.it by experience. My signal success in South Africa and 
the little wave of Hindu-Muslim unity that we did have here 
was due to a recognition of the principle. All the talk of getting 
as strong as the Mussulmans, having akhadas (gymnasiums) and 
Civic Guards is absurd. These are all make-shifts. ‘Get stronger 
than the Mussulmans’, they say. “Ihe Mussulmans will league 
with their co-religionists out of India’, is the reply. ‘We shall 
then enter into a treaty with Japan and China and other Asiatic 
countries. And so on.’ Admit the use of force and you will make 
the country an armed camp innotime. If you cannot defend 
yourself, hire goondas; the next step is to seek the help of the 
police, then the help of outside nations and so on ad infinitum ! 
From childhood I have detested being party to such things. In 
school we had parties. The weak always sought protection of 
the badmashes (hooligans). But I lived alone. Stealthily I would 
go to school and, immediately the school was closed, I would 
run back home. It has now become the law of my being. You 
simply give whatever they want and you will lose nothing. If 
they say we want to kill the cows, allow them to doso. You 
surely won't kill them because they will persist in killing the 
cows. You surely do not want to convert them to your religion. 
I know you will find difficulty in getting this doctrine accepted. 
I had a friend who was very learned in scriptures, who had even 
studied yoga, and for some time lived ‘in a parnakuti (a cottage) 
erected in front of his bungalow. After all these religious prac- 
tices he came to the conclusion that ahimsa was not paramo- 
dharmah (the highest religion), bu paramo adharma (irreligion } 
and he wrote to me to say that it could not be otherwise. But 
that does not matter. You make up your mind and determine 
that you will not swerve an inch from your faith. My principle 
is for alltime. But if they do not listen to me, what is to me >? 
Buddha’s teaching has not borne fruit. But who can say it has 
failed ? It is but a space of 2600 years. Christianity has practi- 
cally rejected Christ’s teaching. And so also is Mohammad’s 
which today is nothing but a tomfoolery of defiance. The 
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Mussulmans have not the self-sacrifice, the simplicity, the 

reliance in God of Mohammad and his four successors. Nor do 

I think that Mohammad’s message was final and for all time. It 

was good enough for the country and the times in which it was 

delivered. But it was incomplete and adulterated. I also refuse 
to believe that Mohammad was the last Prophet”. 

29-1-'24 

to 

1-2-’24 

The meeting with Hakimji, Mohammad Ali and Shaukat 
Ali was also as touching as that with Shaukat Ali alone. 
Mohammad Ali also kissed Bapu's feet, but with the covering 
kept intact. Bapu himself was the first to greet Hakimji with 
joined palms and then they shook hands. Hakimji asked Bapu, 
“You must have undergone a lot of suffering ?” “O, it was a 
torture”. ‘What brought about this disease?’ “I must have 
committed an offence”, replied Bapu, ‘‘God is giving me the 
fruit”. Mohammad Ali was simply sitting silent. Tears were 
streaming down his cheeks in profusion. 

As they were leaving, Shaukat Ali said, “Take plenty of 
food now. Don’t you starve yourself”. “But if I grow fat with 
plenty of food, how will you find it convenient to thrust me 
into your pocket ?” returned Bapu. Mohammad Ali said, ‘‘Can 
we not ask Col. Maddock to slit a slice from Shaukat and graft 
it upon you ?” Bapu said, ‘‘But the sight of Shaukat’s body has 
so frightened the poor Colonel !” 

Many subjects were touched and during one of them Moha- 
mmad Ali said, ‘“‘Bapu, I want your permission for one thing— 
not for carrying on propaganda in foreign countries, but 
counteracting the malicious lies spread there.’’ Bapu told the 
same thing to him as he had to Bomanji. ‘‘Who am I to give 
you permission ? I don’t want to establish Gandhiraj” etc. But 
Mohammad Ali persisted. So Bapu said, ‘‘You are certain to 
decide anything after weighing all the pros and cons and I am 
not going to blame you in future. My personal view, however, 
stands that there is no need for foreign propaganda’’. 
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Jawaharlal asked for clarifications on 3 points : 

(1) About the Angora Deputation. Bapu was surprised to 
learn that Hindus also were members of the Deputation. ‘‘What 
concern have we in the matter? Are w ever going to senda 
Deputation to Poland if it gets Swaraj ? It would be another 
thing if we were free, but, in the present circumstances, it looks 
‘out of the place’ for the Hindus to join it”. Bapu wanted to use 
the right word, but could not find any. The word ‘inappropriate’ 
struck him, but that was not the right word. Jawaharlal sugges- 
ted ‘uncalled for’, but Bapu said that he did not mean that 
phrase. At last he said, ‘‘It did not become us”. I suggested it 
would look ‘like strutting in borrowed plumes’. Bapu said, 
“Yes, something like that.” Then he said to Jawaharlal, ‘‘Don’t 
narrate this talk to anybody as a message from me, but you may 
tell it to your father”. 


Jawaharlal had sounded Mohammad Ali on this matter ( the 
impropriety of Hindus joining the Angora Deputation ), but 
was a little disappointed. Jawaharlal felt that he ( Mohammad 
Ali ) wanted to use Hindus simply as pawns. ( 2) About Sikhs 
also Jawaharlal had a great deal to say. After hearing it all Bapu 
observed, ‘“‘All that we can do is to give them moral support, 
nothing more’. (3) He asked if he should continue as the 
Chairman of the ( Allahabad ) Municipality. Bapu said, ‘Both 
the positions, of the General Secretary of the Congress and of 
the Chairman, are worth holding. In no case should you give up 
the Municipal work. It isa great responsibility and it is of 
prime importance to do all that you can for the country by 
continuing in that office. The General Secretaryship also can’t 
be relinquished. You may have two or three assistants for that 
work, but you must never think of giving up the Municipal 
work”. 


2-2-'24 

Mr. Andrews’ visit in the morning. He embraced Bapu who 
could only sit up on his bed. He had just returned from Kenya 
and was full of talk about the place. He said that the Indian 
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Government’s sympathy was a mere pose and then asked, “Do 
you think I should go to Delhi ?”’ “‘What’s the use ?” said Bapu. 
‘You won’t gain anything.” Andrews then talked of the new 
Labour Government in Britain. Bapu remarked, ‘They may 
perhaps turn out to be even worse than the Liberals. They have 
only one concern—how to serve labour interests. In all other 
matters their policy will be that of agreement with the other 
parties’. “True” said Andrews. Then he gave the news that he 
was appointed a telegraphic reporter of The Manchester Guar- 
dian. ‘‘Scott is the Editor and I will send him most of the 
news myself. The paper will, therefore, get truthful accounts”. 
Then he spoke about the views the people in England hold 
about Bapu. ‘‘Even the Archbishop of Canterbury believes that 
you were arrested because you gave up non-violent resistance 
and took to violence.” I told him pointblank, ‘If you forsake 
Christianity, Gandhi would forsake non-violence.’ Bapu 
corrected him, ‘“Then too it would not be certain. It would only 
be possible.’”” —Then Andrews gave news about Romain Rolland. 
His sister looks after the house-keeping. She helps him in ano- 
ther way also, she knows English and Rolland does not. The 
talk then turned upon Rabindranath Tagore. Andrews remarked 
“Gurudev’s ( respectful term for Guru ) tour wasa brilliant 
success. He got a lakh of rupees from Kathiawar’’. “From Ka- 
thiawar ?’’ Bapu wondered. ‘‘Yes’’ said Andrews. ‘‘No’, rejoined 
Bapu, “‘not from Kathiawar, but from the Princes of Kathiawar. 
When I heard of it from Indulal, I received the news with plea- 
sure and pain. Pleasure that Gurudev got sucha big sum, but 
pain because it was a favour from Government, inasmuch as 
every contribution from the Princes must have behind it the 
sanction of the Political Agent. Jamnadas, thereupon, gave the 
information that the fund was, in fact, opened by the Political 
Agent himself with his contribution of 50 rupees, which star- 
ted the list. I ( Mahadevbhai ) said, ‘‘The Political Agent had 
helped a good deal. It was according to his instructions that all 
the contributions were given.’ Bapu then went on: ‘You do 
not know how these Princes dread such ‘contributions’. I went 
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to them for the Gokhale Memorial, and I used to find that I was 
taken as a nuisance. And when I was told that the Prince of 
Jamnagar topped the list, I could see through the whole thing.” 
Andrews sat dumb like a statue all through this talk, did not 
utter a word in reply. 
* a * ae 
Sri Dilipkumar Roy, son of the well-known dramatist of 
Bengal, the late Dwijendralal Roy, visited Bapu in the evening. 
He has earned abroad the reputation of a distinguished Indian 
singer. He had come in the morning and promised to return in 
the evening to sing some hymnsto Bapu. It must be about 
8 p. m. when he came. Sri Dilipkumar had brought his sitar. A 
fairly good number of listeners had collected inthe room. 
Sitting on a sofa opposite to Gandhiji’s bed he began: 


“azar dort eft qetraa ata gat at ad, 
UA AQ Ta TAH SH FA Tale FET al ae 
a Sls F HAH Ml HS, AT are F freq frara we, 
feat-Uia ast Wats FS, ATA Tat Ht ET gar at get t 
waa FT ea Fa, ca ah faa F aa F Zz, 
saa He Hera A gaa aint fears wer at ae 
faxgiad aaa gam W, UUH waz am @, 
fort S14 TS, AHATT W, HA ATT AYE HTT TAT at aa | 
TM aa oat aa Fas GE, MA ye-feara ag a Hs, 
Tt IHF Ta A Gar FH as, Alera MI ma fret Aaa 
aa at gett fear dt we, J Fara qa fear A ae, 
oS TA FH ALY Fear GF SS, AA ata BY TX aa at Ber | 


“O Lord! O Hari! Gopal! my Love! 
Call me I pray to Thee above. 

My tears of love shall wash Thy feet; 
Give me a sip of Thy love so sweet. 
Who else could be my hope but Thou ? 
Let me but live in Thy home enow; 
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- By day, by night, I yearn, I pine 
For the flute’s enthralling music divine. 
You there in Vraja—the charming land— 
And I in this, an alien strand ! 
A Yogi merged in Self you live, 
A soul forlorn, in sorrows I heave: 


So woe—begone ! So sore-distressed | 

Give me a glimpse of Thy form so blessed ! 
See ! Tears stream down from swollen eyes 
In torrents that would fill the skies. 


I’m rent from Thee, I fain would die 
O save my life! I pray, I cry. 

Of hunger, thirst, I won’t complain 
Content with fruit I will remain. 


To wash Thy feet and drink that drink, 
In that Sea of Bliss I wish to sink, 

To serve and pray and worship Thee 

Is all I seek, grant that to me; 

My life’s adrift, a helpless bark, 

Save it, Won’t you my wailings hark ?? 

The moving sentiment in the hymn, the charming voice of 
the singer and the listeners’ receptive mood filled the place for 
a while with the earnest loving entreaty made in the song. 
Everyone was, as it were, wafted to that blissful place and hu- 
mming the following lines : 

“Fd aan Gas Joe, aa ya-faara aa a Fe, 
at TAF Ta H Aart FH ag, AL gra sl ara fet at ae i” 


eee ACY AT HY ITT AMT A Ae 
“Of hunger, thirst, I won’t complain. 
Content with fruit I will remain”. 


1. Sri Dilip Kumar Roy has given his own translation for this poem also, 
in his book ‘Among the Great’ from which the next poem and the dialogue that 
follows have been reproduced with his and the Publishers’ kind permission—, 
but I have ventured to substitute this piece because his ‘rendering of the Hindi 
poem is rather free and concise. —Translator. 
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But even before the vibrations of that son had died in our 


ears, the friend began the well-known song of Mirabai, Chakar 
rakhoji, which thrills with the same ethereal air : 
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tata arex reat ST | 
fafcarér vat! ATH Wet oT i 

aret wd arama, far vo ataq TA! 
gata at am afer, wfarc-ctat ma I 
aaa HF aaa ae af ms art 
aa-anfa at ws, dat saat a 
wit age, darrat Ae, Ta said Are | 
gealaa FH Gq Ala, Wet = Ateilarear i 
SISA Usa wats, faa-faa we art 
atafear & acaa ws, Tat Fara aa uv 
ar Aa MT SAH TT BA Aearay 
qu-ast H ATY OWT, Fataa HB ara 
Arete sa aft aA, TIS AM eT 
aedt a TA eaa sleel, TA aH ae 


‘Make me Thy servant—the last stain efface 
Of selfhood; be my life an offering 
In song’s own bliss and bloom’s own loveliness. 


For beauty holds a mirror to Thee, O King, 
Of Beauty’s ultimate home—Thy Brindaban— 
Whose glory in her bowers will I sing. 


And accost Thee daily in Thy golden dawn 
In every flower, every purlingst ream 
In changing forms deciphering the One. 


Here, in Thy happy haunt, where dreamers dream 
And Yogis strive through Yoga Thee to meet 
And all who visit hail Thy summit gleam, 


Thy Mira treads but one way Thee to greet: 
She prays : ‘‘Besiege my heart at midnight hush 
And on banks of Love's blue rill Thy dance repeat.” 
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All of us felt as if we ourselves were ‘dancing on Love’s blue 
rill’ —that was the effect the performance produced. Profound 
silence prevailed for awhile. Sri Dilipkumar then touched a 
topic and raised a dialogue whose report he has himself given 
verbatim (a few extracts from which I reproduce ) : 

“I feel, Mahatmaji’”, he said, ‘that our beautiful music has 
been sadly neglected in our schools and colleges.” 

“It has—unfortunately”, Bapu agreed, “I have always said 
so.” 

“Tam very glad to hear this, Mahatmaji, because, to be 
frank, I was under the impression that art has no place in the 
gospel of your austere life. I had often pictured you asa dread 
saint who was positively against music.” 

“Against music—I’’! exclaimed Mahatmaji, as though stung. 
“Well, I know, I know,” he added resignedly, “there are so many 
superstitious rife about me that it has now become almost im- 
possible for me to overtake those who have been spreading them. 
As a result, my friends’ only reaction is almost invariably a 
smile when I claim I am an artist myself.” 

“T feel so relieved, Mahatmaji” I Jaughed, “but may not your 
asceticism be somewhat responsible for such popular misconcep- 
tions ? The people would find it difficult to reconcile asceticism 
with art”. 

“But I do maintain that asceticism is the greatest of all arts. 
And to think that I should be dubbed an enemy to an art like 
music because I favour asceticism ! I, who cannot even conceive 
of the evolution of India’s religious life without her music ! But, 
indeed, I fail to see anything in much that passes for art in these 
days. What is needed for the appreciation of any art is to have 
the heart for it, not any intimate knowledge of technique or 
training. Why must my walls be overlaid with pictures, for 
instance, when they are meant only for sheltering us? I do 
not need pictures. Nature suffices for my inspiration. Have | 
not gazed and gazed at the marvellous mystery of the starry 
vault, hardly ever tiring of that great panorama ? Could one 
conceive of any painting comparable in inspiration to that of the 
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star-studded sky, the majestic sea, the noble mountains ? Beside 
God’s handiwork does not man’s fade into insignifcance ?’ 
Dilipbabu agreed : ‘‘Yes, what man in his senses will claim 
that the artist’s handiwork is even greater than life’s ?” 
Bapu then rushed on and changing the Gita’s aphorism : qq: 


Hq Slaay (Yoga is skill in action)—he said in effect that skill 


in action was itself the highest art : 

“Life must immensely exceed all the arts put together. To 
me the greatest artist is surely he who lives the finest life. For 
what is this hot-house art-plant of yours without the life-soul 
and background of a steady worthy life ? What after all does 
that art amount to which all thetime stultifies life instead of 
elevating it ? No. Art has a place in life, but art is not life. Life, 
on the contrary, is Art. Art should be subservient to life. It 
should act as its handmaid, not master. Jt should be alive to 
life and the universe’’. 

[ All the foregoing pages have been translated from the man- 
uscript diary of Mahadevbhai. He had, besides, written some arti- 
cles in Navajivan, describing, Bapu’s life as he lay in the Sassoon 
Hospital, Poona. They are translated below. Repetition is avoided 
as far as possible, but naturally, some of it does creep in.] 


Bapu’s Darshan 


( Navajivan, d. 27-1-'24 ) 

Fortune favoured me with Bapu’s darshan last week, though 
not to the extent of being able to serve him. An English and two 
Anglo-Indian nurses of the hospital are tending him at present. 
Eight days ago, when I accompanied Vallabhbhai (Sardar) 

I had my first darshan of Bapu after an interval of 26 months. 
(I had seen him previously only during the riots in Bombay).! 
~ On that day, at least, he looked dangerously weak. To see him 
speaking, rather straining himself in order to let the words 
come out, was an alarming, painful sight. Covered as he was 
1. Sti Mahadevbhai was sent by Bapu to Allahabad, where he was sentenced 


on 23-12-'21 to one year’s imprisonment. He was, therefore, in jail though Bapu 
was out till March 1922, when he too was sentenced to 6 years’ imprisonment. 
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with a sheet all over his body, only his face peeped out. The 
rest of the body had grown so thin that it could hardly be made 
out from the covering sheet. It was cruelty to make him or 
let him speak. But how could the tide of his love be stopped 
by us? Our very sight made it rush towards us and he burst 
Out into a laugh and then immediately plunged into a talk 
about his condition. He narrated in great detail from the very 
start the chain ofevents that brought him into the Hospital. 
He must be sure that we might have learnt how it all happened, 
—from the accounts given us by other people—never the less 
his uncontainable love made it impossible for him to refrain 
from repeating the talk from his own mouth. Shall I congra- 
tulate Vallabhbhai and myself for being the recepients of that. 
love ? Not at all. Everyone can bask in the sun, as its rays fall! 
on the earth equally in all directions and on every nook and 
corner of it. But I must admit, we were fortunate in having 
an experience of that love on that day. 


The reason is that when we started from Ahmedabad our 
hopes of being able to see Bapu were next to nil. Doubts per- 
sistently assailed us as to whether the Government would give 
us the necessary permission and, if it did, whether the Hospital. 
authorities would let uss ee him. But all our doubts were dis- 
solved like mist, the moment we came here. The doctors have- 
put no restrictions as regards Bapu’s visitors. 

Since that day till now, I have had the piece of good aes 
to be a door-keeper outside Bapu’s room and I am inevitably 
reminded of his illness three years ago, when I used to keep. 
a similar watch. 

[ What follows now in Gujarati is best given in Sri Mahadev-. 
bhai’s own language. | | 

(Young India 29-1-’24): 

“If anyone had asked me to write anything about Bapu that 
day I would not have had the heart to do it. He was so ema- 
ciated, so shrivelled up, that you could not bring yourself to. 
be composed enough to say or to write anything about his. 
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condition. But, thank God, he began picking up unexpectedly 
fast, and Iam happy to say that 1 feel now ableto say some- 
thing about what is happening in this, the greatest of our 
places of pilgrimage today. 

These have been days which will live in our annals. The 
nation had the good fortune to see its revered leader at work, 
to see him mould heroes out of clay whilst at work. It had yet 
to see his gospel go forth from his sick-bed and see it translated 
into act before his eyes. It had done so during the past fort- 
night. It isa living atmosphere of love of which you begin 
to feel the effects, as you approach the room which happens to 
possess today the light that transcends the bounds of time and 
space. 

I have had the privilege, as unmerited probably as the one 
I had two years ago, of being with him these ten days, though 
not the privilege of serving him. That privilege is being 
entirely monopolized by the hospital nurses. One of them is 
an Englishwoman of long experience. He cannot help smiling 
as she quietly approaches him. One day she comes talking 
about her pet dogs and draws Bapu in a conversation about the 
different varieties of dogs and their usefulness. Another day 
she talks about her experience in English and African Hospi- 
tals, and tells him how she has lived throughout her life the 
lesson that her doctors taught her of never trying to be popular. 
A third day she decorates the room with the finest flowers and 
-asks Bapu to admire her work. There was another nurse much 
younger, but equally fond of Bapu, who prided herself on hav- 
ing Mr. Gandhi as her first ‘private’ patient after passing out 
as a trained nurse. ‘Nursing is not always a joy, at times, it is 
-a task’, she used to say, ‘but it has been a pure joy and a pri- 
vilege to nurse Mr. Gandhi.’ The doctor comes and tells me, 
“You did not use to print your reports like this ever before” 
and I tell him straightway, ‘‘Nor had I such a patient before.” 

And another day she told me “My friends were chaffing me 
for getting fond of Mr. Gandhi; I told them they would do the 
-same if they had the privilege of serving him.” 
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And the surgeon’s love for him is as undisguised as the 
nurses’. The civil surgeon has had letters and telegrams pouring 
on him to congratulate him for the way in which he was serving 
Mahatmaji, and it is not without a blush that he says, ‘How 
am I to reply to all of them ? Shall I do it through the press ?”’ 

I do not know if anyone attending Bapu has the slightest 
consciousness that he is serving a state prisoner. A compelling 
love chokes all other consciousness. 

But why, even he who has to look upon him as a prisoner, 
seemed scarcely different in his manner from the rest. Col. 
Murray, the Yeravda Prison Superintendent, came to see Bapu 
the other day. ‘‘Do you think, Mr. Gandhi, I have neglected 
you ? No, I thought I should not disturb you. And asI see you 
now after some days, I find you very much better. The Colonel 
assures me you are quickly improving. Your friends always 
remember you. Mr. Gani especially asked me to tell you. that 
he still gets up at fourinthe morning. Everyone of them is 
happy and misses you. I hope that they do so permanently.” 
His sweetness was touching. ‘Thank you, Col. Murray,’’ said 
Bapu, “but I assure you that nothing will please me better than 
to be up and doing and be under your very kind care once again 
at Yeravda.”’ You never could tell, if you did not know him, 
that a prison superintendent was speaking to one of his prisoners, 
and you could almost visualize the atmosphere of love created 
by Bapu in his prison cell at Yeravda. 

But I must say something about Bapu’s health, rather than 
goon talking about his alchemy of love. He looks still emaci- 
ated, but he is better than he might have been as he told 
Rajagopalachariar, the other day, rating him for his ill-health, 
and adding ‘and you are worse than you ought tobe’. His 
weight which at its best was 112 lbs. in Jail cannot be now very 
much over a maund (82 lbs.), though it is difficult to be precise, 
as he is still in bed and cannot be moved out of it. There is 
no doubt however that he is getting stronger everyday. There 
is a chain hanging down from the top of his bed, of which he 
gets a hold to enable him to sit up or turn in his bed. ‘That's for 
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my gymnastics’, he said to a friend the other day. The fingers 
are still shaky, but not so much as before. His nourishment is 
nearly half his usual quantity, and consists of about two pounds 
of milk, a couple of oranges and grapes. The bowels open with- 
out the help of the enema, though a mild purgative is at times | 
necessary. Above all, he gets most restful sleep of the kind he 
never had during the last few years. For eventhe days in jail 
were ‘toil unsevered from tranquility’. From my talks with the 
surgeon I can say that there is now no cause for anxiety, though 
the convalescence will certainly be prolonged and even indefi- 
nite. 

And need I say anything about the torrents of love that have 
taken their course to Poona from all parts of India ? Devdas 
who should be privileged to be with his father for all the time 
has to content himself with serving him by attending to the 
numerous letters and telegrams coming day and night inquiring 
after Bapu’s health. But the telegrams and letters do not exhaust 
the affections. One day, the residents of the far-off Tanjore 
write to say that they did their archanas (special prayers ) and 
abhishekams ( holy bath given to the deity ) in a particular man- 
dir (temple ), and send on the sacred ashes and kum kum 
( vermilion ) for Mahatmaji, another day comesa letter from 
Kashi (Benares) telling Devdas that special Japas (chants ) were 
performed in the temple of Mrityunjaya Mahadev, the Conquer- 
or of Death, that hundreds of Brahmins will be continuing their 
anushthanams ( sacred ceremonies ) until Mahatmaji gets better, 
and they do not omit to send the sacred water of the Ganges 
and the sacred ashes also. The Hindus from Shiyali ( Tirupur ) 
and Dindigul vie in their love with their Mussalman brethren 
of Nagore who send special tabarruk, ( prasadam, an article 
symbolising favour ) of some aulia ( Muslim mystic ). A Parsi 
sister writes offering her blood if the surgeons thought it neces- 
sary to put in blood in Mahatmaji, while an English lady writes. 
detailed instructions about his diet, and Mrs. Gokhale from 
Bombay writes to say that she will spin an extra couple of hours 
every day, now that Mahatmaji cannot spin. 
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One of the constant visitors at the hospital—and of these 
there is mo end, my duty there being only that of standing 
at the gate to keep them away—is an Englishman, an old mili- 
tary pensioner, who makes it a point to come every other day 
with a bouquet of flowers, and gets into Bapu’s room unobstruc- 
ted by any one. It is simply impossible to stop him. Impatiently 
he rushes to Bapu, shakes his hand, and delivers his message 
of cheer in a few seconds and walks away. ‘Cheer up, old man. 
I see that you are very much better than yesterday. I know you 
must get better. How old are you ?’ ‘Fifty-five’. ‘Oh, it is nothing. 
I am eightytwo. Get better, Please do’. One day he stopped and 
inquired, ‘Can I do anything for you, Mr. Gandhi ?’ ‘No’, said 
Bapu, ‘please pray for me’. ‘That I will, but tell me if I can do 
anything for you. Believe me to be your brother’. To which 
Bapu replies with a smile, ‘Believe me I have amongst my fri- 
ends a number of Englishmen whom I regard as ‘more than my 
brothers’. The man is deeply touched, moves out assuring us 
that he prays thrice everyday that Mr. Gandhi may live up to 
his age, and also telling us that many Englishmen pray for him, 
and many officers inquire after him. 

The picture will be incomplete if I do not say a word about 
the illustrious leaders who are now flocking to Poona to see 
their leader. They did not come until now, as they knew it 
would not be well to disturb him. A man like Mr. Jayakar says, 
‘I will now come, but will only have his darshan from a distance ; 
and Jawaharlal assures Devdas that he would come last of all. 
The Big Brother ( Shaukat Ali ) comes and insists that Mahat- 
maji should not talk to him, fumbles about on Mahatmaji’s bed 
for his legs, which he finds with some difficulty, opens out the 
covering, and kisses them. Shankarlal and others like him are 
choked with tears and Pandit Motilal has no heart to get away 
without bidding him good-bye a second time, and deliberately 
misses a train. Lalaji comes eager to have a talk with him, but 
stands aside, almost in spite of himself, so that he may not draw 
him into a talk with him. He visits him again before leaving 
Poona There is something in him which is struggling to find 
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expression. Probably it checks the tears, or the tears check it. 
But ultimately it succeeds and bursts out. But Bapu with his 
inimitable smile says, ‘Lalaji, the joke 1s too big for my stomach. 
I would have a hearty laugh, but for the wound and the stitches’. 
So Lalaji who would have gone otherwise with a heavy heart, 
goes away with a much lighter heart, not without assuring others 
also that we may not be sad now, but rejoice that God in His 
infinite mercy has blessed us. 


That Glorious Event 


(Navajivan, d. 3-2-'24) 

In the last issue I gave the reader an idea of the scenes that 
were being enacted in the Sassoon Hospital owing to Bapu’s 
presence there. I am not writing this letter today, as I sit by his 
side or as I have the gratification of his darshan by often going 
into his room from my adjoining post of duty. Circumstances 
have compelled me to leave Poona, but Iam not yet free from 
the inebriation of my stay with Bapu. How is it possible for me 
to come down immediately from that ethereal madness ? That 
power of alchemic transmutation, which neither old age nor 
stone walls nor a deadly disease can decline, snaps all gross 
shackles of matter and everyone is metamorphosed by it Once 
that alchemy of love begins to work, nobody has the power to 
release himself from it or stop its ever-increasing potency. 

By now nearly all have had Bapu’s darshan and there was 
none among them whose heart did not shed tears at the sight 
of Bapu laid low with a disease. And yet everyone believed 
that it was God who, under the guise of Bapu’s disease, gave 
him the chance to have his darshan. It was God, everyone 
feels, who created this opportunity in order that all of us, who 
were sunk in the slough of despond, could brace ourselves up 
with fresh life and vigour. I believe that the sterling qualities 
of Gandhiji exhibited even during the crisis of his illness must 
have affected the people in various ways. At the sight of his 
inborn sweetness of temper, even in his sick-bed those of us who 
may have grown hard hearted must have resolved, on leaving 
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Poona, to be soft at heart; at the demonstration of his keen 
sense of duty in practice and precept, those of us who may have 
become negligent in their duties must have decided to be more 
devoted; and at Gandhiji’s exhortation of heart unity, those who 
may have grown alienated from their brothers must have deter- 
mined to be reunited with them. 

And what a large number of visitorsthere were! The 
surgeon has received orders from the Government that Bapu 
should be allowed to see whomever he wanted to among his 
friends and relatives. Not in the beginning but during the last 
three or four days, the surgeon seemed to be a little vexed. He 
must have wondered, ‘May Gandhiji have so many personal 
friends !’ Gandhiji’s revered elder sister came from the Ashram 
in company with several other ladies. That scene is difficult to 
put down in words. After how many long years the sister saw 
her brother ! She was too moved to be able to utter a word, but 
Gandhiyji himself broke the stunning stillness : ‘Sorry, I am in 
no condition today to get up and bow downto you. I am so 
glad you came !’”” When she began to leave the room, that ever- 
cheering nurse asked Bapu: ‘Is this your sister ?’ ‘Yes’, said 
Bapu. ‘And this ?’ ‘She too’, said Bapu again. ‘And that other 
one?’ ‘Shealso’, replied Bapu. ‘All these your sisters! Am 
Ithen your sister?’ ‘Definitely, if you like to beone.’ She 
burst into a loud laugh. The light began to dawn on that nurse 
that her patient was a generous-hearted man to whom the whole 
world was kith and kin. The surgeons also saw what Bapu was, 
but when will the Government understand him ? 

Pandit Motilalji did not hope that he would be able to see 
Bapu. He had sent two or three telegrams to inquire if he could 
and at last he came on the 26th. It was a heavy shower of love 
that he poured on Bapu. Bapu inquired about little Indu (now 
the Prime Minister of the Indian Republic ! )—Jawaharlal’s 
daughter ‘I did not bring her as I was not sure if all of us would 
be allowed to see you, but she, her parents and all in the family 
meet together every morning and evening and pray for you.” 
Talking of Jawaharlal, Panditji ( Motilalji ) gave an account of 
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his latest exploits. Bapu laughed outright as he heard of 
Jawaharlal’s civil resistance against the Government ban by 
scaling the high wooden fence and jumping into the forbidden 
portion of the holy confluence of the rivers (at Allahabad). His 
hilarity reached its climax when Panditji ended the description 
by saying, “I said to Indu one day, Indu, your father has turned 
into a monkey !” After his visit of Bapu in the morning, he was 
to leave Poona by the 3 p.m. train. But he returned to the 
hospital to have a parting visit. Bapu was asleep. He waited for 
quarter of an hour, but in vain. He waited and waited till it 
came to nearly half an hour, but as Bapu was still asleep and 
as it was very near the departure time, he left for the station at 
last. Mr. Bomanji who had accompanied him was already in 
the compartment and the luggage was all taken inside, but 
Panditji felt ill at ease. ‘I am giving him the slip! When is 
the next train starting ?’ he said to himself; ‘if there is a train 
for Delhi after an hour and a half, I can dispense with my visit 
to Bombay. Let the things to be done there take care of them- 
selves. I will catch the train for Delhi from Kalyan, but it 
is impossible for me to go away without bidding adieu to 
Mahatmaji’. Mr. Bomanji was asked to get down, the luggage 
was hastily taken out and back raced Panditjito the Sassoon 
Hospital. When he reached there, Bapu was awake. 

Everyone was wondering what would happen when Shaukat 
Ali visited Bapu. The story of his visit spread from one end 
of the hospital to the other and even patients having crutches 
under their armpits and those who used wheel-chairs began to 
rush towards the adjacent room in which we stayed till it was 
filled with patients. Shaukat Ali shook hands with all of them. 
The right to talk first of all with Bapu went naturally to Bi 
Amma (Shaukat Ali’s mother). It was with difficulty that 
Shaukat Ali could restrain the upsurge of his emotions till she 
-finished blessing Bapu. My account would be incomplete, if 
I'simply said that Shaukat Ali then made Bapu laugh many 
times by recounting humorous stories of his tour-experiences, 
telling Bapu that he had become a Khadi ‘drum’ (reference to 
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his corpulence) and making many such lively remarks. They 
say laughter increases the quantity of blood in our body. Taking 
in view thebig size of Shaukat Ali’s body, it was indeed ina 
way his duty to increase the quantity of blood in the body of 
his colleague, Gandhiji. And he has a knack for it. He hardly 
lets you speak. He himself will talk away the whole time. And 
Bapu lay in his bed, a patient. Why should he utter a word ? 
So this was the first day after the operation when there was 
nothing for Bapu to say and everything for him to laugh about. 
The Bara Bhai (Big Brother) can legitimately claim to have ad- 
ded something to the blood content of Bapu’s body by making 
him laugh more than anybody else before him. But evena 
common jester can make people laugh; that is not the end of the 
story of Shaukat Ali’s meeting with Bapu. It was Bapu who, 
during Lala Lajpatrai’s visit, had taken upon himself the work 
of bringing lightness in the atmosphere charged with dejection 
by Lalaji. Here it was Shaukat Ali who, after making Bapu 
and all others laugh heartily, made them sink into gravity. As 
he was leaving, he began to grope for Bapu’s feet : ‘‘Mahatmaji ! 
You have grown so thin and weak that your feet cannot even be 
discerned !’”’ And really, covered, and reduced to skin and bone, 
as they were, it was difficult to find out the location of his feet. 
When he found them, he took off all the covering, bared Bapu's 
feet and, with eyes dripping with love and sympathy, imprinted 
a kiss on them ! 

Then came Rajagopalachariar, Jamnalalji, Shankarlal Banker, 
one after another. If I begin forthwith to give vivid pictures 
of the meetings of all these love-mad people, I would cease to 
be a human being and become a heartless lover of ‘art for arts 
sake’. There are things of the heart toosacred for disclosure. 
Since, however, just a peep into the hallowed meeting between 
Rajagopalachariar and Bapu does not seem to me a piece of pro- 
fanity, I refer to a little incident : Bapu began to inquire after 
Rajagopalachariar’s health. The latter’s frequent attacks of cough 
were themselves an answer to Bapu’s question. Bapu then began 
to put more and more searching questions, as Rajagopalachariar 
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tried to explain the attacks away. At last to turn away Bapu’s 
thoughts Rajagopalachariar put a diverting question; ‘‘Bapu, 
when are you going to increase your food !” ‘That means,” 
replied Bapu, “that you want to change the trend of our talk. 
Quite true. It does not become the pot to call the kettle black.” 
“No, no”, returned Rajagopalachariar. ‘‘But you have become 
half yourself {! I had hoped to find you better.” ‘‘Admitted”, 
said Bapu, “but perhaps I would have been worse than I am, 
while you are worse than you should be.” 

The man who thus silenced Rajagopalachariar’s tongue be- 
haved quite differently with Hakimji. The latter came with 
Mohammad Ali and the Big Brother also seized the chance to 
join them. Hakimji himself had grown very weak. Bapu in- 
quired after his health. Hakimji remarked, ‘Your suffering 
must have been terrible.” Bapu: “Yes, it’s best left unsaid.”’ 
“Could you find out the reason ?”” Hakimji pursued. “I must 
have committed a serious crime against God. He is punish- 
ing me forit,’’ said Bapu. Mohammad Ali, who was sitt- 
ing still and silent, became more so and beganto wipe off his 
tears. Everyone sank into gloomy silence at the reply and 
put himself a question somewhat like this: ‘If God punishes 
so severely even that man whom all consider to be free from 
blemish, if even such a man stumbles into sin, how difficult the 
matter is for ordinary humans ?’ Some other topics were also 
touched, but the same heavy air hung around them. Who would 
break the spell that the gloom had cast? All the three of them— 
the Big Brother, the Young Brother and Bapu—yjoined in brea- 
king it. As he was departing, Shaukat Ali said, ‘‘Maharaj, have 
plenty of food now. We will manage to do without you some- 
how, but you must first of all regain your health. You are ta- 
king very little food. Please have more of it.” Bapu: “Yes, I 
will. But if I grow big, how will you be able to carry me in 
your pocket ?”” Mohammad Ali added, “Bapu, why not ask 
Colonel Maddock to take off some slices from Shaukat and graft 
them onto you ?” Bapu laughed and said, ‘‘Excellent. But 
would not the very sight of Shaukat give him the creeps ?” 
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Bapu is thus relieving everybody's anxiety for him by making 
him laugh. But it will yet take much time for us to laugh with 
him for his complete recovery. Bapu is still actually bed-ridden. 
The wound is much healed, but not closed up wholly. It is still 
half an inch deep. That part on which there were stitches is 
healed up, but the doctor will not allow Bapu to get up, till the 
wound is completely filled up. Even still he cannot do without 
catching the chain hanging above his head to enable him to sit 
up. The quantity of his food should have increased by now, 
but it has not. He had some constipation and had to take some 
medicine for clearing his bowels. And his vow of taking only 
five articles of food continues all the while. If he takes cascara 
(sagrada) and paraffin, he would insist on having only 3 articles! 
The poor surgeon was complaining, ‘How can we give him a 
sufficiently nutritive diet, when he has bound himself down with 
rigorous restrictions ? It will take a long time for him to reco- 
ver completely and that, too, only if a competent doctor is al- 
ways by his side.’’ He is thus taking even a little less food than 
before. But he feels that there is a slight and regular improve- 
ment in his vitality. 

As Iam dealing with his health, shall I refer to one thing 
different but relevant ? Many people may be wondering as to 
how Bapu, who wears only a Khadi loin-cloth, is tackling the 
question of the use of cloth during this his serious illness. I 
must satisfy them. In the jail Bapu was indeed allowed to wear 
Khadi loin-cloth and use Khadi sheet etc. But what could be 
done in a hospital ? Any demand of Khadi there was simply 
out of the question. Even in the jail he himself had never asked 
for the use of Khadi. If the Government did not supply him 
with goat’s milk, it was physically impossible for him to do 
without it, but the use of Khadi was not so indispensable. If 
the Government was prepared to give him cow’s milk, it could 
be informed of the vow and asked to supply goat’s milk instead. 
But an insistence that the Government must give him Khadi in 
jail was definitely improper and, ina hospital, that insistence 
would put the surgeons and doctors ina fix, even make any 
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treatment impossible. And in how many articles could he ask 
for the use of Khadi ? Should he ask for Khadi bandages and 
gauzes to dress his wound ? For Khadi sheets and Khadi cove- 
rings for Khadi mattress ? But Bapu put the surgeons and nur- 
ses at ease. He wore the hospital clothes, covered himself with 
the hospital sheet and accepted whatever could be given him 
in the hospital. He takes goat’s milk and is given foreign sugar 
with it. For a long time past Bapu has abjured the use of fore- 
ign sugar, but how can he ask for swadeshi sugar in the hos- 
pital ? So he takes his milk without sugar altogether. Giving 
thus an experience of his innate amiability, Bapu is making 
everybody around happy and blessed. When, before departing 
for Delhi, Sri Shastriar saw Bapu, he gave an apposite descrip- 
tion of what others feel about Bapu in one charming sentence: 
“The whole country is blessed and I in particular.”’ 

But I think everybody can say the same thing as Shastriji 
did in the latter half of his sentence. I am tempted, as I say so, 
to give here only one out of the numerous anecdotes in the 
hospital which have made me feel blessed. One night soft 
music was coming out of Bapu’s room. When I went near him, 
I found Bapu singing and suggesting missing couplets to the 
person who was singing the hymn: 


‘aa at tH Sa, ars wel farce !' 
(‘Save our honour ! O Girdhari !’) 


This was the first occasion when I heard Bapu himself sin- 
ging, though I have been with him for a long time past. 


Bapu who prays to Girdhari (Lord Krishna) for saving ‘our’ 
honour, is praying to Him really for the preservation of the 
country’s honour. 

* * * * 

Is it any common grace of God that we, who had felt ourselves 
at sea and become derelict in our duties during the period Bapu 
was in Jail, have been given his darshan again? That darshan 
itself is a great event. While a few of us may have tarried for 
a while to get some message from Bapu, most of us got an 
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incentive from the darshan only, revived their spirits and went 
their way. As he came out of Bapu’s room, Mr. Jayakar remar- 
ked to me, “‘Is it an ordinary event in my life that I had Bapu’s 
darshan ?” What a bliss to be born and living during his times ! 
Why, India can free herself from only that event, if only she 
wills. 


That Memorable Day 


(Navajivan, d. 10-2-’24) 
Bapu released! The event took place at 8 a. m. on the 5th of 
February 1924. This day, too, will be as memorable as of the 
18th March 1922. The latter was a day of grave injustice, while 
the former may be said to be that of tardy reparation, but be- 
hind the act there was no intention to do justice and where the 
intention is lacking, how could there be any grace in the act ? 
Gandhiji and I were charged in March 1919 with contempt of 
court for an article in Young India. On the day preceding the 
conduct of the case in the High Court of Bombay, noteworthy 
things had happened at Gamdevi, Laburnum Road, where we 
were staying. Many friends had come to Gandhiji and pleaded 
with him, ‘‘Gandhiji ! Please do offer an apology. If you don’t, 
we shall not be able to defend you in this case. You have assu- 
redly committed an offence in the eye of the law and the court 
will be compelled to punish you. For exactly similar cases even 
Members of Parliament have been given six month’s (imprison- 
ment ). On what possible basis can the Government exonerate 
you ? And if the Government does not, we, who know the law, 
cannot blame it”. Iam reproducing this plea as advanced by 
Mr. Jinnah himself who was one of the friendly visitors. But 
the answer Gandhiji gave him was equally clear-cut: ‘You are 
right, but whatever happens, any apology is out of the question 
for me. And if you believe me, the Government won't be able - 
to do me anything.” The reply amazed Mr. Jinnah. He quoted 
ee ¢ MsSd. A. Jinnah, the proponent of ‘the two-nation theory’ and conse- 
quent founder of Pakistan was formerly a staunch nationalist and believer in 
Hindu-Muslim Unity. 
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reports of relevant cases and said, ‘‘Gandhiji, your insistence is 
misplaced.” But Gandhiji remained adamant and it was 
Gandhiji who proved right in the end, while the anxiety of the 
friends who worried about him turned out to be uncalled for. 
The Government could do him no harm then. This time, 
whenever I was asked whether Gandhiji would be released, I 
used to say: ‘‘Reason doesn’t say that Government will rele- 
ase him; but the voice comes out from within that he will be 
set free, because Bapu says: The Government dare not send 
me back to jail’. And Bapu proved true once again. He was as 
unperturbed when the cloud of incarceration was hovering over 
him (in 1922 ), as he was when that case was already over and 
it was found after two days that Government had done nothing 
to mitigate the rigour of the sentence.’ This time also, on that 
5th February morning, 1924, ( the date of his release ) he was as 
composed as he was on the 18th March 1922 ( the date of the 
sentence )—with perhaps the only difference that his spirits 
were a little higher on the day he was whisked away into jail. 


I could not stay on in Poona so as to enable me to describe 
the scene of the release. I had to pack off only a few hours ear- 
lier. But, fortunately, I have got a witness who can describe the 
scene better than I myself. Right on Wednesday, brother And- 
rews came here with Bapu’s message and he has given mea 
graphic account of the moment when the order of release was 
delivered. 


It was 7.30 in the morning. Andrews, who did not care to 
wait for his tea was already by Bapu’s side. He said to Bapu, 
“See, what self-restraint I am observing ! I have come here with- 
out even my tea!” “But why ?’’ Bapu inquired. “So that | could 
be with you a little earlier,” explained Andrews. “Nice ! You 
gave up one desire—but only by cherishing another”, was 


1. On the charge of sedition for his 3 articles in Young India, Gandhiji 
was sentenced to 2 years’ simple imprisonment on each count, the Siadinies 
torun consecutively, i.e, to years’ simple imprisonment. The Govern. 
ment did not commute the punishment into 2 years’ by letting the 
concurrently. 


sentences run 
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Bapu’s loving retort. The repartee provoked Andrews to a 
loud laugh. 

Referring then to an article of Andrews, Bapu said, “I agree 
with most of the views expressed therein. Where can you get a 
better example of a most happy married life than ours?” and then 
he plunged into a panegyric of revered Ba (his wife). But even at 
the end of that adoration, Bapu remarked, ‘But our happiness 
began to increase ever since we observed a life of brahmacharya 
(strict continence) and it has reached its acme now.” Andrews 
saw that the last sentence of Bapu was his comment upon 
married life. 

When conversation was going on in this free and gay man- 
ner, a most unexpected thing happened. Col. Maddock appro- 
aching Bapu so early as at 7.30! His time to come for dressing 
the wound was 9! How was it that he was coming up at this 
early hour ? But he did. There was an envelope inhis hand a 
large red-sealed one—and it seemed he was highly excited. ‘Let 
me introduce two good Englishmen to each other’, thought 
Bapu. So he said “Col. Maddock! This is my dear friend, 
Mr. Charlie Andrews !”” But almost before Bapu could finish, 
the surgeon broke out impatiently, ‘‘Yes, yes, but I have not 
come here so early, as your doctor. Iam the bearer of good 
news. Government has released you unconditionally.” He laid 
special emphasis on ‘unconditionally.’ ‘Now you are free to go 
wherever you like.” Bapu was silent for a moment, and then 
with just a smile he said, “I thank you. But I do hope I can 
continue to stay here as your patient and guest for a few days. 
more.”’ The surgeon laughed in return and said, ‘Most cer- 
tainly. With great pleasure. But on one condition. You will 
continue to obey my orders as your doctor, exactly as you have 
been doing till now. You are no longera prisoner, but you 
haven’t ceased to be my patient !”” Bapu also burst into a broad 
laugh. (After the surgeon's departure, Andrews said to Bapu, 
“The surgeon was more than a match for you in his volley of 
answers.”) After some more chat, the surgeon observed as he 


was leaving, “I had the luck to be the first to give you this. 
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message, and I hope I shal] be equally lucky in having to send 
you away from the hospital safe and sound.” 

Who can describe the sense of relief that spread after this 
news ? Andrews told me: “Immediately they heard the news, 
they all flocked into the room. And there was revelry all around. 
Everybody was mad with joy and I the maddest. But Bapu sat 
still, the same unruffled figure of quiet repose and charm. As 
Isaw him in that mood I thought he must be thinking with an 
indulgent smile, ‘‘These butterflies ! How they flutter! And 
for what ?” 

But I was to be treated by Andrews with still more charming 
scenes. There was nothing to wonder at, if men around 
Bapu danced with joy. But the news had begun to spread 
inthe hospital also. There were four patients who were 
Bapu’s neighbours. They used to remember Bapu even 
in the midst of their physical pain, as they lay groaning 
in their beds. Hardly, till then, might they have stepped out. 
Imbued as Andrews is with an earnest spirit of service, he 
had already made friends with these patients. To their room 
he hied immediately and broke the good news. ‘‘Khuda’s 
grace !” they exclaimed. Up they rose from their beds and 
rushed towards Bapu’s room. Andrews carried them, they 
touched his feet and began at once to hie to their beds with al] 
possible speed. Fearing that if the nurse saw them out of their 
beds she would scold them severely. Andrews escorted them 
quickly back to their places. If the eyes of a man of Andrews’ 
sympathies were moist at this sight, is there anything Surprising 
about it ? 

The surgeon came again at 9 a. m.—this time to dress the 
wound, When he finished it, he said to Andrews, “My friend ! 
It is now that the greatest precaution and care have to be taken. 
It was we who took them so far, but now it is yourturn, There 
will soon be a terrible rush of visitors and Gandhiji is not yet 
in a condition to stand the strain. He must be given complete, 
undisturbed rest and quiet till the wound is healed up altoge- 
ther. For that it is very necessary that his vitality be conserved 
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fully. If a large number of men meet him and engage him in 
conversation so as to tire him, there will bea slackening in the 
pace at which he has been recovering so far,” Andrews has 
decided to follow the doctor’s instruction in letter and spirit and 
he, therefore, left for Poona on the very next day, i.e. Thursday. 
“Poor Devdas is never free from his correspondence work, | 
must run down to Poona to keep a strict guard,”—that was what 
he remarked to me. 


After his release Bapu was taken down from the first floor 
and carried to a small bungalow outside. As its interior part is. 
open to the sky, there is plenty of light and sunshine inside. 
Bapu can bask under the sun, whenever he likes to. There is an. 
interlacing of horizontal and vertical wooden strips all round 
the verandah. This bungalow is supposed to be a quiet place: 
safe from outsiders, but Iam afraid that it is more vulnerable- 
to the invasions of the people than his room on the first floor 
was. Any man can peep through the wooden net and the idle- 
curiosity of our people is so irrepressible that one can imagine 
how difficult it must be for Devdas to stop the crowds from. 
making inroads. 

Let me give here in his own words the appeal which 
Andrews has issued to the people: 


““Mahatmaji is extremely weak. We must stop from doing 
anything that would retard his recovery. Every quiet day of the: 
coming fortnight is going to prove as valuable to him as worth 
its weight in gold. All I can, therefore, say is that for God’s sake, 
for mercy’s sake, if for nothing else, those who are really worried 
over Mahatmaji’s health must help all they can in the strict 
obedience. of the doctor’s injunctions. I may also tell the press 
representatives that Mahatmaji is in no condition to meet them. 
They need not trouble him.” (re-translated). 

And what can I add to this ? Only one thing : The Govern-. 
ment has released Bapu and done its part. The responsibility 
of maintaining his health has shifted from the Government on 


to us, 
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The Charm of the Place 


(Navajivan d. 10-2-'24 ) 
For the last two issues I have been writing on Bapu’s life in 
the hospital. This is the third article, but neither am I tired of 
writing on the same subject nor afraid that the readers will be 
bored. And why should I have such a constraint at all ? If it is 
not blasphemy to compare a lamp with the sun, I may say that 
I would be as easily tired of writing about Bapu or worried 
whether readers might enjoy my articlear not as would Tulsidas 
of writing the Ramayana or concerned whether anybody would 
care to readit. This series of articles is no new thing besides. 
During Bapu’s tours (in 1921) I used to give in Navajivan 
every week a description of his tour experiences. To our 
good fortune, a situation similar in some respects has arisen 
today. 


It is five days since I left Poona. But not for a moment does 
that pithy Sanskrit expression, ‘afg ay feaat wat: 1’ (Alas ! 


‘Those happy days of ours are gone!) fail to resound in my 
ears. Countless times my memory harks back to the time when 
Bapu might be doing a particular thing, when he might be hav- 
ing his rest, when perhaps the visitors might be troubling him, 
or when he might be indulging in pleasant chats with that old 
English nurse. I sometimes picture her envying the sight of 
Bapu surrounded by all his attendants, save myself, and remark- 
ing, “So, Mr. Gandhi, you are hemmed in by numerous nurses !” 
But Bapu is not the man to put up with even this kind of crazy 
love for him. One day he said, “I see that everybody is caught 
in the spell this place casts. But I tell them all, “Take care ! 
You must never lapse from your duty and be carried away by 
the charm of this place. I tell Anasuyabehn (a labour leader ) 
“You are not here with me, I take it, because you have forgotten 
your mill-workers ?”’ But what a practically impossible demand 
that is! The fascinated would leave the Place, only if the 
charm it throws is lost. But I had to leave the Place; I had to 
tear myself away from it, willy-nilly. And so the task, a little 
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less captivation than of being at the Place itself—that of shar- 
ing with the readers the charm of it—has fallen to my lot. 

To that enthralling spot, to that holy place of pilgrimage, 
numberless pilgrims and travellers have wended their way so far. 
From all provinces they came, to all political parties they belong- 
ed, and all creeds and all classes and all races they represented. 
Only those desisted from coming who loved their work with an 
inordinate passion and literally obeyed Bapu’s word not to leave 
their respective posts of duty. They refused to be caught in the 
magician’s spell and thus cast a spell over the magician himself ! 
Ihave already described how those who came to Bapu were 
affected by their visit. It is no exaggeration to say that everyone 
of them returned with the conviction that they had a personal 
experience of the feeling expressed in this well-known couplet 


of Nanak : 


‘frat way aa ala ITS! 
wa aT aa att gAITS WwW 


‘Beings all became one whole, 
Since we saw the saintly soul.’ 


If, after going out of Place, they lost the sense of oneness and 
again felt ‘otherness’ towards some humans, there is nothing to 
be wondered at. All that is required to make an immediate 
effect on the mind turn into a permanent trait of one’s character 
is not a mere few moments’ contact witha saint. A thousand 
other things are needed for that consummation. 

Let me give here a very moving incident : Mr. K. V. Ranga- 
swamy Iyengar a big Zemindar in Madras Presidency, and a 
member of the Council of State, who only 2 or 3 days ago had 
roundly condemned those who had worked hard to procure the 
“‘Nobel Prize” for peace for H. H. the Aga Khan, came to see 
Bapu one morning before proceeding to Delhi. He isa very 
young man with a heart of gold. As he is very short: of hearing, 
Bapu said loudly, ‘‘Please forget any idea of a conversation with 
you. I cannot speak so loudly”. The poor man stood stock-still. 
Then he began to stroke Bapu’s body and gently massaged his 
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feet. His face seemed to say but one thing, “‘How reduced your 
body is !"’ But he could not stand for long near Bapu even in 
that state. He moved away and stood at a distance. Despite his 
brave effort his eyes refused to obey him. He began to search 
his pockets for a handkerchief and, as he could not get one, he 
wiped his eyes with a sleeve of his coat ! In order to distract 
his mind, somebody asked him, ‘‘When are you going to Delhi ?”” 
Sorrow pictured on his face, he said, “‘What is there to be done 
in Delhi that I might be eagerto gothere ?’’ Then again he 
fell into a moody silence fora while and saying, ‘I will come 
here again this evening with my mother,” he went away. When 
he returned he was in a hurry to leave for Delhi and had just 
peeped in to bid Gandhiji good-bye and let his mother meet 
him. As he came out of the room, his voice was as choked with 
emotion as in the morning and he departed with the words, “If 
he ( Bapu ) is released, I will follow in his footsteps.” 


And there were some funny interviewers also. I have said 
above that there were, among his visitors, ‘people from all pro. 
vinces’.. I should have said, ‘people from various countries’. 
One day two American women chanced to come up. Unfortuna- 
tely, they struck into that old English nurse’s path, who crossed 
them at the very entrance door. The visitors might have felt 
that as the nurse also had a white skin, she would be certain to 
take them to Gandhiji. But the short and crisp dialogue that 
took place is given here in full : 


Q. Whom do you want to see ? 

A. Mr. Gandhi. 

Q. Is he your relative ? 

Ac No. 4 . 

Q. He is your friend then ? 

A. No. 

Q. Does Gandhi know you and wish to see you ? 

A. No, but we want to have a snapshot of Gandhi. We 


are press-representatives and would like to have his 
photograph. 
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That was enough to rouse her. She burst out: “This is a 
hospital. Gandhi is a patient here. It is not a museum, nor is 
Gandhi a specimen. Get away. If you want permission, you may 
have it from the surgeon.” 

The women scampered off as best they could. 

Let me give another anecdote: A French press-reporter 
came with his wife oneday. Devdas’ dissuasion succeeded for 
once. But then they brought with them a friend too intimate 
to be warded off by Devdas. As they happened to avoid the 
English nurse’s brushing up with them, they succeeded in see- 
ing Gandhiji. What they said to Gandhiji would surprise any 
body. Poor souls, they had come only to give an assurance to 
Gandhiji : “Every Frenchman hates the Englishman as heartily 
as you !”” Devdas sorely regretted their admission to Gandhiji’s 
presence. Bapu, however, simply smiled. But how was it possi- 
ble to explain to the Frenchman in a few minutes the fact that 
Bapu or India‘never shared, and never wanted to share, France’s 
hatred of England ? 

Visitors were often a source of great trouble to Bapu’s guards. 
Devdas’ position today, I am afraid, must be very unenviable, 
as he is left alone there. Mrs. Avantikabai Gokhale came to see 
Bapu once. She saw all this and suggested partly in jest, “Only 
those must be allowed to see you, who spin for two hours daily.”’ 
The suggestion astounded many hearers. Not that she was press- 
ing for this condition, because she had earned the right to see 
Bapu even under it. But she felt that that was the only way to 
turn back the rush of Bapu’s visitors. But who could impose 
that condition ? If the intending visitor himself makes that a 
condition for his fitness to see Bapu, there is not that one only, 
but a hundred others which he should observe before regarding 
himself qualified for having Bapu’s darshan. If anyone with an 
itch for darshan asks himself whether he is fit enough for it, he 
would himself drop the idea. So the gate-keepers have to face 
a very difficult situation. While a good-humoured gate-keeper 
sends back the darshan-lover with soft and pleasing words, an- 
other like that old English nurse repulses them with a convincing 
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slap. But sometimes one has to enter into deep waters in 
one’s attempt two drive out the visitor with gentle persuasion. 
One or to of them were told, ‘How cana meeting with you be 
a pleasure to Gandhiji, when you don't wear even Khadi ?”’ 
These words were uttered in the most polite manner, but back 
came the retort, ‘Does Mr. Shastri wear Khadi ?” The counter- 
question puzzled me fora while. ThenI said, ‘Mr. Shastri 
never needed my approval for his visit. It was Gandhiji himself 
who wanted to see Mr. Shastri. I would definitely let you in, 
if Gandhiji wanted to see you.” One of them then made an- 
other point. ‘Jat least have worn Khadi. Why don’t you let 
mein?” Arguments which would highly interest a logician 
were thus being bandied back and forth, when there came a 
reproach from another quarter, “It isyou alone who come in the 
way. Mahatmaji himself is so kind that he would let everyone 
seehim.” ‘True’, I had to answer him back, ‘‘were I as compa- 
ssionate as he, I too would have been a Mahatma and you would 
have felt gratified at only my darshan. But there is only one 
Mahatma and that is Gandhiji. I am but a door-keeper.” 

This by way of a little light talk. Let us now be more serious. 
One or two incidents reveal what Gandhiji’s attitude was as 
regards his release. What concerned him was only the inten- 
sification of the movement. On the very first day in the hos- 
pital, he accosted Vallabhbhai as the “King of Borsad” and not 
by his name. Bapu’s delight rose high at the sight of Ballabh- 
bhai and then of his lieutenant, the “Sardar of Borsad.’’ He 
even expressed that exultation by saying that Gujarat was pro- 
ving its mettle, and had scored an unprecedented victory. “If 
Borsad completes the work of self purification it has begun, the 
whole of Gujarat will be electrified and become well-equipped 
for the fight’’, he added. 


Without worrying a jot over the question of his release, he 
would be in his element whenever he discussed ordinary sub- 
jects. His presence of mind, his decisiveness, his penetrating 
arguments and his insistence on essentials as well as_ his 
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sparkling sallies of innocent wit and humour would always creep 
into the subject, whether he would be discussing various breeds 
of dogs and their service as faithful companions, whether he 
would be dealing with the scientific method of massaging the 
legs or with the question of the efficacy of a certain medicine 
prescribed for Rajaji, whether he would be advising a certain 
colleague who had asked him if he should continue his Munici- 
pal service or indulging in a dialogue on music and fine arts, or 
whether he would be giving a discourse on the Bhagwadgita 
and non-violence to Mr. Andrews. 


7-2-'24 

It was from the hospital itself that Bapu wrote on the 7th 

February his first letter after release. The letter was addressed 
to M. Mohammad Ali, the Congress President : 


*My dear friend and brother, 

I send youwas President of the Congress a few words which 
I know our countrymen expect from meon my sudden release. 
I am sorry that the Government have prematurely released me 
on account of my illness. Such a release can bring me no Joy 
for I hold that the illness of a prisoner affords no ground for 
his release. 7 

I would be guilty of ungratefulness if I did not tell you and 
through you the whole public that both the jail and the hospi- 
tal authorities have been all attention during my illness. Col. 
Murray, the Superintendent of the Yeravda Prison, as soon as 
he suspected that my illness was at all serious, invited Col. 
Maddock to assist him and Iam sure that the promptest mea- 
sures were takenby him to secure for methe best treatment 
possible. I could not have been removed to the David and Jacob 
Sasson Hospital a moment earlier. Col. Maddock and his staff 
have treated me with the utmost attention and kindness. I may 
not omit the nurses who have surrounded me with sisterly care. 
Though it is now open to me to leave this hospital, knowing 
that Ican get no better treatment anywhere else, with Col. 
Maddock’s kind permission, I have decided to remain under 
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his care till the wound is healed and no further medical treat- 
ment is necessary. 

The public will easily understand that for sometime to come 
I shall be quite unfit for active work and those who are interes- 
ted in my speedy return to active life will hasten it by postpo- 
ning their natural desire to see me. I am unfit and shall be so 
for some weeks perhaps to see number of visitors. I shall better 
appreciate the affection of friends, if they will devote greater time 
and attention to such national work as they may be engaged in 
and especially to handspinning. 

My release has brought me no relief. Whereas before release 
I was free from responsibility save that of conforming to jail dis- 
cipline and trying to qualify myself for more efficient service, I 
am now overwhelmed with a sense of responsibility I am ill- 
fitted to discharge. Telegrams of congratulations have. been 
pouring in upon me. They have but added to the many proofs 
Ihave received of the affection of our countrymen for me. It, 
naturally, pleases and comforts me. Many telegrams, however 
betray hopes of results from my service which stagger me. The 
thought of my utter incapacity to cope with the work before me 
humbles my pride. 


Though I know very little of the present situation in the 
country I know sufficient to enable me to see that, perplexing as 
the national problems were at the time of the Bardoli resolutions, 
they are far more perplexing today. It is clear that without unity 
between Hindus, Mohammedans, Sikhs, Parsis and Christians 
and other Indians, all talk of Swaraj is idle. This unity, which, 
I fondly believed in 1922, had been nearly achieved has, so far 
as Hindus and Mussulmans are concerned, I observe, suffered a 
severe check. Mutual trust has given place to distrust. An indi- 
ssoluble bond between the various communities must be esta- 
blished if we are to win freedom. Will the thanks-giving of the 
nation over my release be turned into a solid unity between the 
communities ? That will restore me to health far quicker than 
any medical treatment or rest cure. When I heard in the jail 
of the tension between Hindus and Mussulmans in certain places 
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my heart sank within me. The rest that I am advised to have 
will be rest with the burden of disunion preying upon me. I ask 
all those who cherish love towards me to utilise it in furtherance 
of the union we all desire. I know that the task is difficult. But 
nothing is difficult if we havea living faith in God. Let us 
realise our own weakness and approach Him and He will surely 
help. It is weakness which breeds fear and fear breeds distrust. 
Let us both shed our fear, but I know that even if ONE of us 
will cease to fear we shall cease to quarrel. May, I say that your 
tenure of office will be judged solely by what you can do in the 
cause of the union. | know that we love each other as brothers. 
I ask you, therefore, to share my anxiety and help me togo 
through the period of illness with a lighter heart. 

If we could but visualise the growing pauperism of the land 
and realise that the spinning-wheel is the only remedy for the 
disease, the wheel will leave us little leisure for fighting. I had 
during the last two years ample time and solitude for hard thin- 
king. It made me a firmer believer in, than ever, the efficacy of 
the Bardoli programme and, therefore, in the unity between the 
races, the charkha, the removal of untouchability and the applica- 
tion of non-violence in thought, word and deed to our methods 
as indispensable for Swaraj. If we faithfully and fully carry out 
this programme we need never resort to civil-disobedience and 
should hope that it will never be necessary. But I must state 
that my thinking prayerfully and in solitude has not weakened 
I my belief in the efficiency and righteousness of civil-disobedi- 
ence. I hold it, as never before, to bea man’s or anation’s right 
and duty when its vital being isin jeopardy. I am convinced 
that it is attended with less danger than war and whilst the for- 
mer, when successful, benefits both the resister and the wrong- 
doer, the latter harms both the victor and the vanquished. 

You will not expect me to express my opinion on the vexed 
question of return by Congressmen to the Legislative Councils 
and Assembly. Though I have not, in any way, altered my opi- 
nion about the boycott of Councils, law courts and Government 
schools, I have no data for coming toa judgement upon the 
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alterations made at Delhi and I do not propose to express any 
opinion until Ihave had the opportunity of discussing the 
question with our illustrious countrymen who have felt called 
upon in the interest of the country to advise removal of the 
boycott of legislative bodies. 

In conclusion may I, through you, thank all the very numer- 
ous senders of congratulatory messages ? It is not possible for 
me personally to acknowledge each message. It has gladdened 
my heart to see among the messages many from our Moderate 
friends. I have, and non-co-operators can have, no quarrel with 
them. They too are well-wishers of their country and serve to 
the best of their lights. If we consider them to be in the wrong 
we can hope to win them over only by friendliness and patient 
reasoning, never by abusing. Indeed, we want to regard English- 
men too as our friends and not misunderstand them by treating 
them as our enemies. And if we are today engaged in a struggle 
against the British Government, it is against the system for which 
it stands and not against Englishmen who are administering the 
system. I know that many of us have failed to understand, and 
always bear in mind, the distinction and inso far as we have 


failed we have harmed our cause. 
I am, 


Your sincere friend and brother, 


M. K. Gandhi 


8-2-'24 
The following letter which Bapu wrote to Lala Lajpatrai 
today deals with the same subject of communal unity. 


Sassoon Hospital, Poona, 


Dear Lalaji, i eae 


I have not been able so far to keep my promise to write to 
you. My hand is still weak. I wanted to dictate, but when I was 
ready, I had not my assistants with me. 

Ido not know if I ever talked to Sri Prakasham that you 
should come to Poona to meet me. But I wish to see you as early 
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as possible and have long talks with you on such questions as 
Hindu-Muslim unity, Hindu-Sikh unity, Councils, antyajas etc. 
But that could happen only when you are completely cured and 
I am able to stand the strain of long talks. How canI ever think 
of requesting you to take the trouble of coming over here, if 
your health is not all right and you are likely to have a relapse 
from the fatigue of a long journey ? And I would wish that you 
should stay here for full three days whenever you come. Perhaps 
we may have to talk by bits. I may perhaps be fit enough for 
talks by Wednesday next, but God knows whether there are any 
stitches or any extraneous matter lurking in the wound still. 
Yours, 
M. K. Gandhi! 

The above letter shows that Bapu has already begun to study 
the question of the day. Bhai Devdas writes : 

“He has now resolved to resume, soon or late, his work for 
Young India and Navajivan. He had decided to write something 
even from now, but yesterday he found that he was still unable 
to bear the strain of any serious work. He will, therefore, not 
write anything for some days more.” 


, (Navajivan, 17-2-’24) 

After my talk with Andrews, I had written a letter to Col. 
Maddock last week about Bapu and his new stay. Here is his 
reply dated the 8th instant : 

“You need not worry about the new place where Gandhiji 
has been shifted. It is more comfortable in every way and it can 
be turned into a completely private, semi-private, or public 
place according as Gandhiji wishes. There is a wooden lattice 
surrounding the verandah on all the four sides and all the doors 
can be closed securely from inside. 

“I assure you, I regard it as my personal business to cure 
my friend ( Gandhiji ) as early as possible, so that he can resort 
to a sea-shore, have complete quiet and regain his health 


fully.”’ 
1. Retranslated, as the original could not be traced. 
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After this there was a letter from Poona to the effect that the 
stitches have begun to cause ulcers. Then there was a letter 
from Devdas dated the 10th : 

“The stitches in Bapu’s wound have caused ulcers inside. 
He had 99 degrees’ fever also as a result.” 


24-2-'24 

It is now quite well-known how very lovingly Col. Maddock 
is treating Bapu. He has also kept me informed of Bapu's 
health of and on. His letter of 15th throws a good light on the 
trouble about the stitches : 

“There is no cause for worrying over the stitches. This 
{ ulceration) is a very common malady in such cases. But the 
sources of the pain, the septic stitches—they were about four— 
have been removed and today there is not a trace of pain from 
any remaining stitch. 

“The opening gets narrower and cleaner every day and there 
is not the slightest doubt that the Mahatma has gained in stre- 
ngth and looks healthier. Only on the 9th evening, he had 99 
degrees of fever, but that too, I think, was the result of the 
fatigue caused by the visits of an excessive number of men, or, 
may be, of one stitch taken out on Monday. 


‘‘My one anxiety is how to save him from exhaustion due to 
over-exertion; all of us are always onthe alert inthis matter. 
And you will understand how difficult it is to take such parti- 
cular care for a man with a brain like the Mahatma’s. I assure 
you that, to the best of my knowledge, there is absolutely no 
cause for worry.” 

When this letter reached Ahmedabad, I had already left for 
Poona to see Gandhiji. I met him on the 18th. He looks heal- 
thier, though he cannot move about in the room as he used to 
do, because the gap of the wound has been sewn up with a new 
stitch. That has been done in order to let new skin grow and heal 
up the wound as early as possible. When it is healed, he will 
again be moving quite freely. On the day I visited him he had 
some pain from this new stitch, but he immediately engrossed 
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his mind inthe work which had taken me there and then 
he gave me two important letters which he had written in his 
own hand. Is it ever possible that his mind would not be drawn 
to work ? Col. Maddock has pointed out that fact very clearly. 
The long article he dictated on ‘The Class Areas’ Bill” of 
South Africa corroborates this point. In Devdas’ letter written 
two days before the new stitch was sewn, there is a happy des- 
cription of Bapu’s increasing vitality : 

“For the last two days Bapu has been keeping excellent 
health. As Pyarelal could not open the entrance-door, he got up, 
walked the distance and opened it himself.” 

There is no doubt that after the wound is completely healed 
up, Bapu will regain his old energy. In the meanwhile, he will 
have to spend a fortnight in the hospital. Let me, through 
Navajivan, draw here the attention of the Gujarati reader to 
one thing which Devdas points out : 


“The heap of his correspondence is growing ever more 
heavy, but we are taking every possible care. I gave to Bapu only 
a single letter from all those you wrote to me. Among other 
letters also, he is shown only the really important ones. His 
instructions are taken about the rest.” 

A friend has asked me how letters to Gandhiji are dealt 
with. It is for such as he that the above portion of Devdas’ 
letter is given. Letter-writers should have pity on Gandhiji 
and his attendants. If a letteris not replied to, I hope the people 
will be good enough to excuse the omission. 

The latest telegram indicates that some other stitches have 
become septic and the one that closed the mouth of the wound 
has had to be cut off. It is, therefore, difficult to say what time 
it will take for the wound to be healed up completely. Under 
these circumstances the appeal to have a pity for Gandhiji and 
spare him has to be made with all the greater earnestness. 


( Navajivan, 2-3-'24 ) 
The latest news from Poona are more reassuring. Gandhiji 
now moves about in the courtyard slowly and reads newspapers 
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regularly. There are no stitches now on the wound and for 
the first time simply iodine has been applied at the place. 


Devdas writes : 
“There is now every chance for the wound to be healed up 


tapidly. It should be a matter of no astonishment to you, if 
we decamp in a few days. Whatever is decided upon will 
be done with the greatest secrecy. Even you will not be in- 


formed.” 


(Navajivan, 9-3-'24) 

Gandhiji is picking up very fast. He paces up and down 

the courtyard for an hour in the evening after it gets dark. 

From the pen-strokes in his handwriting, one can safely say that 

his wrist has gained a little in strength. Ina few days his stay 
in Poona will end. 


(Navajivan, 16-3-'24) 

Instead of going away stealthily, Gandhiji thought it advis- 
able to leave Poona after previous intimation to the public. 
Students of the medical college in Poona gave him an address 
(on 10-3-1924), He made them take the vow to wear Khadi, 
and then, leaving Poona on the 10th night, reached Dadar (a 
station in Bombay) on the 11th morning. The people did not 
harass him anywhere either on the route or on the alighting 
Station; the journey turned out to be extremely happy and he 
was quietly carried to Juhu from Dadar by acar. The superb 
quiet of this place becomes all the more entrancing by the char- 
ming music of the sea. The reason Gandhiji gave for his prefe- 
rence of this site to that of Karachi was this : ‘Being centrally 
situated, the place would be more convenient for visitors.’ How 
topsyturvy !_ Is it Gandhiji who must think of our convenience 
or we of him? But if we saw to Gandhiji’s convenience, 
Gandhiji would cease to be ‘Gandhi’ and we to be ‘we.’ Ina 
letter which the Poet Tagore had written to Gandhiji, he had 
stated, “I am glad that you are released, but sorry at the same 
time that our countrymen too have now got the freedom to 
harass you.’’ And already there are long shadows of the coming 
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event—the situation that makes us almost regret his coming 
out. There is a letter from Juhu today stating that hordes of 
darshan-hunters are invading the precincts. The letter clearly 
reveals what a troublesome business it is for the writer to turn 
off these hordes. The whole letter cannot be given here; let 
me however quote the relevant portion : 


‘A gentleman came from as far away as Navasari. He 
arrived before it was even 9 in the morning, was requested to 
go away, but would he listen? “I will never return without 
having the darshan”, he affirmed and refused to leave. Devdas 
pleaded, “‘Does it behove you to keep waiting here right till 4 
p.m. ? What a persecution of Bapu it would be, if hundreds 
invade the bungalow, as you do, and hang around him for hours 
and hours ?”’ But the gentleman stuck to the place like a leach. 
Devdas then changed his tactics. ‘If you stay on till 4 p. m., it 
would mean we must wait upon you and treat you with a meal; 
how else can you procure any provision here in this jungle ? 
And, Iam sure, you would never wish that we must conduct 
a regular guest-house ?”’ The visitor retorted, “How often 
will you make me go ahunting from place to place? I went 
first from Navasari to Poona, from there to Versova and, after 
that fruitless errand, I came over here. How canI beara re- 
pulse even from here—after all this trouble ?’’ ‘‘Then, my dear 
sir, you should have dropped at least a post card. Would it not 
have been better if you had taken that little trouble, before walk- 
ing all this distance under the sun ?” Nothing daunted, however, 
the gentleman continued to wait till the evening. Is there not 
an innate joy even in tapasya (austerity)? But the tide began 
to rise after 2p.m. A veritable troop of students from Dadar 
as well as Santa Cruz came up. No entreaty could succeed in 
inducing them also to leave the place. They were all taken to 
Bapu at 4 p. m. He was even at that time very busy. But what 
else could be done ? How I wish I could give faithfully every 
wordthat Bapu uttered during the meeting. What a good 
thing it would be if these words of his reached every ear throu- 
ghout the country and everyone listened to them ! I will, of 
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course, try to reproduce every word, but you may take it as 
my own failure, if you find in it, anything defective. Every one 
fell down at Bapu’s feet. Bapu also bowed and began the ‘in- 
terview’ himself : 

‘Well, young man, have you any business with me ? 

‘No, sir.’ 

‘(addressing another) And you ?’ 

‘No, sir’ 

‘(addressing a third student) Have you anything to say 
to me ?’ 

Silence. 

‘So nobody is on business. You have come only to see me ?’ 

‘Yes, sir’. 

‘Well, since you don’t want anything from me, let me find 
out some business with you. I want to saya few words. May 
I?’ All were silent. That friend from Navasari said : 

‘I have been here since the morning.’ (And dare you say that 
the ‘business’ of having darshan is a trifling one ?) 

“So it is you who have come from Navasari ?” Bapu asked. 

“Yes,-Sit. : 


‘Well, then, I want to tel] you one thing. It is a sin to come 
to see me without any business on hand. Neither you nor I gain 
anything from this ‘seeing’. If you have not grasped what I have 
been saying all these many years, how can you understand it 
now from my mere sight or how can I impress it upon you ina 
moment ? I can understand those coming to me to whom I have 
to say something or who have to ask me something. But is it 
ever possible to bear with it, if you people waste hours and 
hours for having my darshan merely ? If you thoroughly under- 
stand the idea that neither I nor you have any claim over our 
life, which really belongs to the country, you would offer every 
single moment of it at the altar of national service. As for me, 
my time would not be wasted much, for, when you come, I 
would tell you at once, ‘Go away, I am busy’, but for you it is a 
different story. You would have to walk all this distance to and 
fro, and go on waiting till you get the chance to see me. Just 
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think, how much yarn everyone of you can produce, if you spend 
all that time after spinning ! And multiply that length by thirty- 
three crores. If you do that much (spinning ), there would be no 
need left for doing anything else, and definitely none to see me.” 


as * * 
Indulal’s Visit 


Indulalbhai, a ‘sirdar’ every inch, visited Bapu. Both his gait 
and bearing cry out even now his old soldier-spirit. He had 
called for his favourite vehicle his bicycle—even at the jail gate 
and from the Satyagrahashram onwards he biked the distance to 
Ahmedabad. Like a true soldier who sees to it that his stomach 
is full before he starts on his march, he too had filled it at his 
last breakfast in jail. And it was atroop of cyclists which was 
waiting outside the jail to give him a reception. He looks pulled 
down all the same. He has lost 25 lbs. in weight, his face has 
lost its lustre and he looks clearly thinner. But with his spirit 
unconquered, he declared that in jail he was entirely free of any 
worry, had no difficulty to contend with and was carolling like 
a bird. Was jail food then not agreeable ? Not even that. He 
had no complaint whatever to make about his jail life. It is pos- 
sible, therefore, that he was so much reduced because he had 
no chance in jail to march from place to place, as he used to do 
outside. As the work now awaiting him is as plentiful and 
strenuous as he had to do before going to jail, we can give him 
the hope that his body will pick up its old form, now that he is 


out. 

There is a children’s magazine, The Treasure Chest, conduc- 
ted from Bangalore by an Englishwoman, a Miss Ruth Robin- 
son. A note in it on Gandhiji’s release, shows how the White 
attitude towards him is changing : 

‘Outsiders have begun to appreciate Gandhi's activities better 
than before during the last two years. Those who were holding 
him responsible for the riots and disturbances of four years ago, 
now see that that was all the machination of persons who 
were opposed to his teaching and that, but for his restraining 
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influence, rioting would have grown far worse. Even the Govern- 
tent has accepted this view in its report for 1921, which says 
that it is owing specially to Gandhi's efforts that there were no 
crimes during the year. At a moment of serious crisis, he turned 
the whole Swaraj movement into the path of non-violence. 
Those who appraise the value of events from the spiritual angle 
must feel that this was indeed a great achievement. 

‘And what is the key to this enormous power of Gandhi ? If 
that question strikes us, a partial answer can be found in a book 
recently published about Italy : ‘Like all other founders of reli- 
gions, St. Francis of Assissie held a very high opinion of human 
nature’. The same can be said of Gandhi. He expected from his 
countrymen a practically impossible achievement. He based his 
hope of gaining his political goal along the path of self-restraint 
and peace alone. That was a very abnormal and exacting demand 
indeed. But the response he got was far greater than ever given 
anywhere else in the world. If, therefore, people of all classes 
and all religions have hailed his release, it is not simply because 
of his high character, but also for the work he has achieved for 
India’. ( re-translated. ) 

The above extract gives justice to India also. There is not in 
it the usual attitude of praising Gandhi onthe one hand and 
condemning his followers on the other, but an honest attempt 
to appraise the situation correctly. In an excellent speech he 
delivered at Calcutta, a well-known American, Dr. Mainley Hall, 
approached the subject from a different standpoint. He spoke as 
a preacher and not asa judge, but there is the same friendly 
attitude in his speech as is evidenced in the above note: 

‘Mahatma Gandhi is a great man who will indeed lead you 
rightly but, 1f the led do not know how they are led, what good 
will it doto him ? If you do not understand the essence of his 
activities how will he, or you even, gain any thing? It is not 
stone-walls but ignorance that makes a prison. Nothing can keep 

_enchained the man who has seen the truth. And there is no 
différény, for those who do not, or will not, see it. If, for the 
fro, and Stent of the highest ideal he has placed before you, you 
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want to serve Mahatma Gandhi you must become, in your own 
way, editions of Mahatma Gandhi. You must strive intelligently 
for the great work he has undertaken for your good, otherwise 
his work will not succeed. Can you ever serve two masters ? 
Can you gain anything with one eye for the pleasures of the 
world and the other for truth ? You have but to offer sacrifices 
for the cause of truth. Mahatma Gandhi is burdened not with 
one, but many worries. One of the greatest of them is as to 
what response the people will give him. He is absolutely sure 
on his own ground, knows fully well what he is going to do. But 
what really troubles him is what others will do. He is always 
ill at ease lest some thoughtless person undoes in a moment 
his work of a life-time. It may take time for his message to 
spread, but that it will is certain. He is worried about the beha- 
viour of those who do not know him, do not understand his 
activity. If the people of India know him and back him up, he 
can feel at ease and his work iscertain to be crowned with suc- 
cess’. ( re-translated ). 

The papers publish a letter from Poona dated 4th inst. which 
Gandhiji had written to Gangadharrao Deshpande. About four 
months ago Sri Majli went to jail. That was his second impri- 
sonment. He has been released on account of a sudden attack of 
lunacy. Gandhiji felt very much grieved at the affliction and 
he has declared in that letter to Gangadharrao that Sri Majli 
might be sent to him when he went to Juhu for his convalescence 
and that he would personally nurse him. There is no cause for 
astonishment if Gandhiji’s treatment brings him back to sanity 
because his doting upon Gandhiji is well-known. Referring to 
his case Gandhiji writes ‘Such troubles are a part and parcel of 
the sacrifices we have to offer for achieving our goal. Even 
appendicitis or, worse than that, lunacy, need not frighten us 
out of seeking jail. Are not some of us attacked with lunacy or 
appendicitis, without their going to jail ?’ 

The Karnatak Provincial Congress Committee has resolved 
to hold the session of the next Congress at Belgaum. Sri Ganga- 
dharrao has issued a long statement in which he has warned the 
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people of the difficulties they must overcome in order to make 
the Congress session a success. Gandhiji has rushed to his help 
and, by his message to the people of Karnatak, braced them up 
all the more. In the letter already referred to Gandhiji writes in 
substance : 

‘Your difficulties are great. My mind is all drawn towards 
you, but I have the faith that God will endow you with suff- 
cient strength to cross the hurdles in your path. From the point 
of view of Khadi, Karnatak is the most promising province in 
India. India cannot gain her freedom so long as the boycott of 
foreign cloth is not carried out and so long as one’s eyes do not 
meet with Khadi as the universa] wear in the country. 


‘It is, therefore, an excellent thing that the session of the 
coming Congress is to be held in Karnatak. The Provincial 
Congress Committee could have hardly selected a better venue 
than Belgaum. It is certainly inconvenient at the present time 
for all the provinces of North India, but Bijapore or Mangalore 
would have been worse. 


‘What a fine thing is it that there is not even a trace of Hindu- 
Muslim problem in your parts ? If now there were no Brahmin 
vs. Non-Brahmin and Lingayat (a special non-Brahmin religious 
sect ) quarrels and not even a faint stench of untouchability, 
there would remain nothing else to wish for. Your province will 
only then be able to carry out successfully each and every item 
of the constructive programme of the Congress, when all local 
differences are made up and every worker is immersed, quietly 
and enthusiastically, in the work entrusted to him’. 


Here is a very touching portion of a letter, dated 10th 
February, which Gandhiji has received from a gentleman, Sri 
Barkatram Thapar of Lahore : 


“T enclose herewith a hundred rupee note in pursuance of 
the desire of my deceased daughter Saraladevi who died on the 
6th instant at the tender age of 16. The news of your release 
just before her death had delighted her immensely. Before she, 
poor dear, went to Simla in April last year, her health was 
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tolerably good. She used to go out for a walk with me, was always 
very cheerful and walked briskly. She was gifted witha keen 
intelligence and knew her duty quite clearly towards her tamily 
and her beloved country. She took a vow to wear nothing but 
Khadi in August 1921 and had kept at that time her mother 
and her elder sister as witnesses to the solemn oath. Her mother 
was, at first, opposed to the vow, because she feared that if a 
virgin like her took it, she might not be ableto keep it after 
she got married. But Sarala laughed out the fear. Unfortunately, 
the elder sister died on 30th July 1922 and Sarala also, poor dear 
girl, became an invalid since 17th August last. We had already 
lost two sons in their blooming youth as well as the eldest 
daughter and the events had already lacerated my wife’s heart. 
On the top of them came this tresh calamity of the younger 
girl’s illness. But on her death-bed the girl said to her mother, 
“What a happy thing it was that my vow could be kept upto. 
the last ! And now give away my clothes to some helpless and 
indigent girls.” Then turning to me, with a voice broken 
with emotion she asked me to send Rs. 100/- to you for the 
Swaraj Fund. The darling used to cherish a burning aspiration 
that her motherland might regain her freedom and her pristine 
glory. May God fulfil the longing !” 

This tragic story furnishes an excellent attestation of the fact: 
that Khadi work is going on silently apace at every nook and 
corner of the country. The letter also shows that a new age is 
dawning over the land and boys and girls are now imbued with 
a new form of longing. How clearly justified was the mother’s 
fear, but how humble and firm about Khadi the little girl was ! 
While any other girl might remember her own unfulfilled long- 
ings and unharvested worldly hopes at the moment of her 
death, this girl was chanting the mantra of Swaraj and yearning 
for the early.advent of the day when her country’s chains might 
be snapped ! What devotion and self-dedication for Khadi and 
Swaraj ! What a consummation to be devoutly wished for that 
the whole country catches the contagion of the spirit that moved 
the deceased Saraladevi ! 
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(Navajivan, 23-3-'24) 
We get Gandhiji’s news of and on. It is not yet possible to 
set a definite time-limit within which Gandhiji will be said to 
have recovered completely, but one can safely state that the 
quietude at Juhu and his morning and evening walks for half 
an hour each along the beach of the sea that mirrors the expanse 
of Gandhiji’s heart are factors which tend to his recovery. Col. 
Maddock hopes Gandhiji will be able to recapture his normal 
health within three months. Dr. Dalal, who knows Gandhiji's 
constitution since long, has examined him. He is afraid that 
Gandhiji is very anaemic and he will resume the same injections 
as he used to give Gandhiji after the operation he had performed 
on him in 1919. 


Let me give, in brief, Gandhiji’s daily routine : He wakes up 
at 4.a.m. Then prayer and hymn followed with some rest. At 
about 7 a. m. his morning walk with the aid of a stick in hand 
along the sea-shore for half an hour, when Mr. Andrews 
accompanies him. Two or three hours’ interviews on important 
business after his breakfast. Morning meal at 1la.m. Then 
from 12 noon to 4 p.m. dictation of letters, articles etc. In- 
terviews again from 4to 5 p.m. Half an hour’s walk in the 
evening. After the evening prayer he would keep awake for 
about an hour if there is something important to discuss and 
then to bed at 9. 30 p.m. He has resumed his Monday silence. 

A representative of The Times of India had sought an in- 
terview with Gandhiji and has given an interesting account. It 
does not state much beyond what has been given above as 
regards Gandhiji’s day-to-day living but there is this latest 
news : ‘I will immediately begin to spin as soon as I am able to 
sit up for a while without getting exhausted.’! 


Asked for his views on the newly-formed Labour Government 
(in Britain) Gandhiji declared : 


‘How long will that Government last? It rests on the 
sufferance of the other parties and should gratify its voters in 


1. The interview is re-translated. 
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order to keep itself going. It has, besides, to solve its domestic 
problems. In order to do this last as well as to retain other 
parties’ support, it will frame the British policy about India and 
Indians in South Africa and Kenya only in conformity with the 
views of other parties. Its position is inherently so weak that 
I should not be surprised if the Labour Government turns out 
to be even worse for India than its predecessors. I am, however, 
unconcerned as to what it does. India is resolved to stand on 
her own legs. The British Cabinet, no matter what party it 
represents, cannot help bowing down to India’s wishes, once she 
becomes perfectly strong and self-reliant.’ 


Gandhiji was asked about his views on Council-entry also, 
but he stated that he would not say anything without first meet- 
ing his friends of the Swaraj Party. 


Speaking about the Kenya Committee he said: ‘My views 
as a non-co-operator apart, I may say that even if I accept the 
idea ( of the appointment of an Inquiry Committee over the 
grievances of Indians Overseas ), 1 would definitely distrust this 
particular Committee’s findings since it does not contain as 
members such students of the question as Sri Srinivasa Shastri, 
Sir Tejbahadur Sapru and Mr. C. F. Andrews.’ 


As regards South Africa its Government has decided not to 
apply the Class Areas’ Bill to Cape Colony. Gandhiji’s view 
about it was: ‘This is a specimen of the selfishness of the 
Dutch people there. The domestic servants in their houses are 
all Malayan women and if the law is enforced in Cape Colony 
who else could help the White housewives’ Soin order to 
retain these, Malayan maids—simply for the self-interest of 
many Whites themselves—they did not drive out the small 


population of only ten thousand Indians and thus did not gratify 


their ego (of racial superiority). 

In the Jast issue I had given a portion of Gandhiji’s talk with 
some students who had gone to see him. I am now reproducing 
the rest of the interview in substance : ae 

About a half of these students did not understand Gujarati 
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and they requested Bapu to speak in English ! To those South 
indian and Madrasi students Bapu said in English : 


‘Have you understood my mantra of Khadi ?’ 

As all the students were attired in full foreign dress, the 
question perturbed them. ‘You need not feel uneasy. AlllI 
want to know is whether your heart has assimilated the spirit of 
the spinning-wheel. If you have, my next question will be ‘Why 
have you not worn Khadi?’ But first of all the only thing I 
want to know from you is whether you have fully understood 
beyond any doubt, what I have been saying about Khadi. If you 
have, I am in a position to help you in putting your conviction 
into practice, because I am on good terms with your college 
professor. Just a short time before my arrest we had a long talk.’ 

‘Yes, sir. We have understood your view, but we have not 
sufficient tenacity of will.’ 


‘Does it mean you are forbidden to wear Khadi in college ?’ 
‘No, the college permits it. We used to wear it, but gave 

it up later on. We have come to you to imbibe that firmness.’ 
‘So my sight will instil firmness into you ?’ 


‘We have come here, to receive inspiration from you.’ 

‘Well, if you can get inspiration that way and are ready to 
wear Khadi, you can certainly come tome. And now take a 
vow (to wear Khadi) and then go. When I fully recover I hope 


to see you clad in Khadi and I take it that you go from here 
with a vow to spin also.’ 


‘Yes, sir, we will try. 

‘At first, it was difficult to wear Khadi in colleges and other 
places, but that difficulty has entirely disappeared’ You will 
be glad to know that students of the medical college attached 
to the Sassoon Hospital in Poona, numbering from a hundred 
and fifty to two hundred, promised me in the presence of Col 
Maddock to wear Khadi and spin; most of them are certain im 
keep the promise.’ 

Either in greater astonishment at the news or in pursuance 
of the habit of sophistication, which modern education has 
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inculcated in us, somebody asked, ‘Has Col. Maddock also taken 
the vow ?’ 

‘No. Hehasn’t. But if I had stayed longer in Poona, he 
would have begun to use Khadi largely in his home. But that 
is not our business. I have full faith that if I can induce all my 
countrymen to wear Khadi, I can make them (Europeans in 
India) do the same within the twinkling of an eye.’ 

The students then took their leave. 

These students belonged to government or semi-government 
colleges. But even the students of a national college are not 
ashamed to go to Gandhiji without having Khadi on them. 
When he was at Poona some Bombay students of this type had 
gone there to see him. Most of them had worn mill-made 
clothes. Gandhiji had to give them the go-by with a single 
sentence : ‘If you don’t wear Khadi, the college had better have 
vacant rooms and empty benches.’ 

Some glimpses of the day of Gandhiji’s release have been 
already given from accounts obtained from Mr. Andrews. But 
one thing that happened on that day came to my knowledge 
only just now. Detailed descriptions of the conversation after 
his release between Gandhiji and the doctor, of his unruffled 
equanimity at that news, and such other things have been al- 
ready published, but that one thing I did not know till now. 
The first thing that Gandhiji did after his release was to dis- 
card the hospital clothing, which he was wearing till then—a 
fact that has already been noted in passing—and to put on 
Khadi clothes. In my articles on Gandhiji’s life in the hospital, 
I have stated as a by-the-way information that Gandhiji had 
accepted jail clothes for his wear during his prison term. Imme- 
diately on release his dharma changed. He is as keenly conscious 
of his dharma as of the need for its immediate practice. 

Mr. Andrews is rendering service to Gandhiji in numberless 
ways, as he sits by his bed. He is attending on Gandhiji with all 
the fondness of aloving mother. But, over and above that, he 
has been acquainting Gandhiji with some events of the last two 
years and, reminding him of the accusations made against him, 
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he draws out Gandhiji’s views on many matters. An instance 
of this is Gandhiji’s article on the Indian Government's opium 
policy. The article also refutes Mr. Campbell’s charge against 
Gandhiji. Navajivan readers may be remembering that in its 
last year’s special issue dated 12th July, there was an article by 
Mr. Andrews entitled ‘Mr. Shastri’s Company.’ With many 
examples he had exposed therein the Indian Government's 
pretences with regard to its opium policy and at the end of the 
article, Mr. Andrews had stated that the Government had not 
only hoodwinked Mr. Shastri, but made a false accusation 
against Gandhiji during his absence in jail. 
(Navajivan, 30-3-'24) 
An attempt has been made to give some pictures of 
Gandhiji’s life in hospital in the previous issues. After his 
release I saw him in Poona only once and that too for only 
two hours. Since then I saw him in Juhu only now. The first 
and the most delightful news I got was the fact that he had re- 
solved to take in his own hands the charge of both Young India 
and Navajivan from the next week. ‘“‘You ask me to put your 
name as the editor,” I said, ‘‘Does it mean you will resume the 
sole responsibility of the papers or write, as one editor, on the 
most important matters only ?” ‘No’, he replied, “Put my 
single name asthe editor. It is impossible for me to sit still 
any longer. New and newer questions go on cropping up and 
they will continue todoso. I cannot afford any delay now. But 
that work (editorial) is not difficult, if only the people give me 
sufficient quiet.’ Thinking of the thousands and thousands, 
who have been feeling helpless and at sea and longing for 
Gandhiji’s guidance, and of my personal relief, I felt happy at 
the news. When Gandhiji went to jail, 23,142 and 21,500 per- 
sons used to buy Navajivan and Young India respectively, but 
of them 15,955 of the first and 18,500 of the second category 
felt tired at last and have cut off their connection with the 
papers. The thought that they too will now have the chance to 
revive their contact pleased me, but what delighted me most 
was the feeling that now at last it will be possible for me to 
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quietly get out of the unnatural position I had presumed to take 
for myself. None but the man in-charge knows how in conduc- 
ting a paper one hasto commit conscious and unconscious 
breaches of truth and non-violence. I am, therefore, as pleased 
now as | was when I was being taken to the jail in Allahabad. 
But the thought of Gandhiji makes me tremble. I hope the 
people will respond in letter and spirit to the appeal Gandhiji 
has issued tothem and will leave him in sufficient peace to 
enable him to conduct the papers. It is usually a painful affair— 
this one of giving or taking a farewell—but the circumstances 
under which I depart are so pleasant that my readers are as 
happy in bidding me adieu as I am in taking it. Let us thank 
God that that moment comes so soon ! 

Unlike many others, some friends from Vile Parle fixed an 
appointment and they saw Gandhiji. The untouchability ques- 
tion has created some trouble in their school. Itis a very big 
and well-conducted institution but recently the parents of the 
Vaishnava children are agitated over the question, raised by the 
teachers, of admitting untouchable children in the school. Some 
members of the Managing Committee are in favour, but there 
are some who are opposed. All these brothers came to Gandhij1 
for the settlement of the question. There were some ladies also 
among them. Gandhiji touched at first the question of sani- 
tation of Vile Parle. I will try to give a substance of the whole 
interview : 

‘Such an excellent place! No dearth of houses to live in, 
plenty of light and fresh air, a resort to which you hie to avoid 
the squalor and congestion of Bombay! How is it possible for 
cases of pneumonia to occur there ? Illness and epidemic there 
of all places ! The thing passes my comprehension. But rather 
than rebuke you for the illness, let me first confess I am invalid 
myself. And if Itry to impress upon you the need for being 
awake in this matter, it is only because we are ourselves res- 
ponsible for this state. These disease-carriers—mosquitoes, 
flies, fleas etc.—are I think, the Nature’s scourges to punish 
Did they not exist, what else would alert us? Since I am 
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us. 
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staying here, I can increase the uncleanliness of this place as 
much I like. I can also breed any number of flies, fleas, mos- 
quitoes etc., but you see that there is nothing of the nuisance 
here. On the very day I came here, I said positively we did 
not want a Bhangi (scavanger). And the Bhangi though conti- 
nues to be here, half the rubbish is removed and the place kept 
clean by the three children, Devdas, Pyarelal and Krishnadas. If 
you see any defect in cleanliness, it is due to the inadvertence 
that may have crept into their work. But if I allowed the place 
to grow filthy, the beauty and joy which nature affords here 
would be lost. That you can understand easily. Let us now 
see what close connection Swaraj has with our doing away with 
uncleanliness. Suppose we got Swaraj. If, even afterwards, we 
remained slothful, negligent over our hygiene and sanitation, 
there is no doubt that Englishmen will again kick us out of our 
freedom. And co-related immediately with all this is the ques- 
tion of untouchability. If we harass the scheduled castes, treat 
them with contempt, regard them as beneath even our physical 
touch, how can we have the face to demand equal treatment 
from Englishmen ? This thing must be clearly realized before 
we indulge in loud talks about equality of status. 

And now what shall I say of the injunctions of our religion ? 
I for one, am convinced that whatever may be written in our 
religious books, whatever the stray sentences of Yagnavalkya 
and other sages may say, they are not, one and all, immortal— 
of eternal verity. There isa world of difference between their 
age and ours. Were it not so, shall we in our day call that wo- 
man a sati (chaste and holy woman) who marries five husbands 
at a time—as did Draupadi whose hallowed name we re- 
member every morning? And regard all her husbands, the 
five Pandavas, as worthy of adoration? It is because of their 
great deeds that we worship them. We should be able to 
absorb in ourselves only the virtues of others and we have trea- 
sured their memory because they possessed some extraordinarily 


excellent qualities. There is no book closer to my heart than 
the Ramayana, and yet can I regard some of the statements 
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‘Tulsidas has made therein as unexceptionable ? Then, again, 
Manusmriti has gained the authenticity of a book that lays down 
the law of righteous conduct. But the book clearly approves of 
flesh-eating. Will you, therefore, take flesh ? If I suggest that you 
should, you will be simply amazed ! There may be some among 
us who take flesh but they do it stealthily and that is a different 
thing. But Manusmriti ( Manu’s Code ) does not speak of taking 
flesh as a thing to be ashamed of, but as one to be done openly, 
without any compunction. All the same we all regard it as a 
thing we must shun. So what is banned in Kaliyuga ( Iron Age ) 
is permitted freely in Satyayuga ( Golden Age )! Does it not 
look incongruous and absurd that what is prohibited in Kaliyuga 
as an unclean food could be freely indulged in during Satyayuga ? 
The fact is, the thing of prime importance is} your angle of 
vision towards dharma. There are two things to be borne in 
mind there. The first is that religious subjects must be viewed 
and discussed from the light that our heart throws on them, not 
our intellect. The other is that we should never propagate 
adharma (irreligion) in the name of dharma. You may know that 
even Gitaji ( Bhagwadgita ) can be abused by misinterpretation. 
If there is anybody who says that members of the same family 
may rightly regard one another as enemies and kill them, since 
Bheema smashed Duryodhana by his mace, I would tell him, 
‘You do not know how to read the Gita’. That subject (spiritua- 
lity ) belongs by its very nature to the domain of the heart. My 
dharma does not sustain itself on intellectual acumen, but on 
the promptings of the heart only and I may appeal to you to 
search your heart in this matter of untouchability.’ 

Gandhiji then invited discussion on the subject from those 
present. For a time none was willing to break the ice. Gandhiji 
then said, ‘‘A little baby even may speak out in my presence; you 
need not feel constrained at all. It would mean to me the extinc- 
tion of my dharma of ahimsa ( Non-violence ), if even a single 
person felt afraid of me.’ That brought out a gentleman. He 
was a Brahmin, with a Khadi coat and photos of Gandhiji on its 
buttons. He tried to put his difficulties : 
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“I respect all religions. 1 respect Gandhi also. But I say, such 
things should be decided on a unanimous vote. I do not say that 
the depressed classes should not be given any education. I say, 
separate schools be opened for them and the teachers who go to 
these schools should not attend ours. That is what I, for one, 
want. There had been a very long discussion in the market and 
I am only telling you what many of them said. There were also 
many who were even hinting about money.” 

Gandhiji intervened : ‘No, money is no consideration here, 
Money, the people may stop from contributing. But should that 
deter us from teaching depressed class children ? ’ 


The friend now agreed with Gandhiji, but from quite a 
different angle. “No, it’s not a question of money. There are 
many who argue, ‘If you do not admit depressed class children, 
the Congress Committee will stop its aid’. I say, ‘Let it. Money 
we will procure from anywhere.” 

Gandhiji smiled. He asked, ‘‘Well, I suppose you believe in 
the Congress ? If you don’t admit the depressed class children 
in the school, you are flouting the Congress resolution.” 


“No, I don’t believe in that resolution of the Congress. You 
may have passed the resolution unanimously there, but who 
cares for unanimity here before doing things ? There is a large 
number here opposed to the step and yet if you insist on it, I, 
for one, will withdraw my son from the school.” 


Gandhiji : ‘““That matters little. I believe that my dharma lies 
in teaching antyaja children more than your son. For your son 
can easily join some other school, but where else can the antyaja 
children go for their education ?’ 


“When did I say that antyaja children must not be taught ? 
But when you mix them up with us, we lose caste and there is 
a commotion in society. Iam for gratifying both you and my 
castemen. You are going to spoil the whole thing—make a 
mess. 


Gandhiji: “But, dear friend, one of the two parties is cer- 
tain to find things spoiled.”’ 
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“It is disunion, my good Sir, that stops the advent of Swaraj. 
Is it ever possible to win Swaraj by pushing on with some work 
without unanimous support at its back ? Union alone can bring 
Swaraj.”’ 

The argument provoked the listeners to break into a loud 
laugh. But Gandhiji was not the man to dismiss a dissenter’s 
plea by ridicule. Gandhiji: ‘Do not differences exist between 
father and son ?” 

‘That is exactly why things have come to such a sorry pass.” 

Gandhiji : ‘There has been a difference between me and my 
son. But does it mean there is a quarrel—a disunion—among 
us ? Is a difference in view a quarrel ?” 

“But is there not init an inevitable infliction of pain on 
others ?” 

Gandhiji: ‘No, we should never make others unhappy; but 
if I point out the truth to my son and he feels pained, I need not 
mind it. I must speak out the truth,” 

‘Truth can never give pain to anybody, unless there is an 
element of untruth in it.” Narrating then an incident of the last 
navaratra (nine nights’ celebration in honour of the Mother of 
the Universe) he said, ‘‘On that occasion everything passed off 
smoothly. ‘Till then everyone had kept quiet and nobody had 
opened this untouchability question,” 

Gandhiji : “But why was everything quiet then ? Was it not 
because others ( reformers ) had discarded their dharma ? Can 
peace ever be gained by giving up one’s dharma ?”’ 

Just then one of interviewers told Gandhiji.: ‘‘Let me tell 
you what kind of peace and quiet it was. There were some 
Marwari women in the garba (round dance). A large number of 
spectators suspected them to be antyajas, but everyone connived 
at it and nobody said anything. But there was an uproar from 
the people in the rear. It was at last found that they were only 
Marwari women, It is thus difficult even to make out antyaja 
sisters from others,” 

Gandhiji commented: “True, but all women without the 
Gujarati dress and with features not like those of Gujarati women 
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are antyajas in the eyes of this friend,” The comment raised a 
Joud laugh, 

Gandhiji then changed the line of his arguments. “Well, I 
suppose you know Vasantram Shastri (a Sanatani Pandit). He 
also will tell you that your insistence in this matter is duragraha 
( insistence on untruth ). And don’t you regard Malaviyaji as a 
Sanatani Hindu of the deepest dye? But he not only touches 
antyajas, but took them to a well and let them draw water out 
of it, which they all drank.”’ This news stunned that brother, He 
felt a little puzzled and then burst out : 


“Yes, yes. I know everything is going to be muddled up 
shortly in Hindu society,” 


That again raised a titter all around. In order, therefore, to 
soothe him, Gandhiji again changed the topic: “Which place 
do you belong to ?”’ 


“Very near Porebunder ( Gandhiji's birth-place ) itself,’’ he 
replied. The answer again made it impossible for the listeners to 
suppress a giggle, 


Gandhiji: ‘“‘All right, You may continue your son in the 
school, but give him a bath on his return home.” 


That friend : “Oh! All sanctity will come to nought. What's 
the earthly use of having a bath? To touch the antyaja and 
uplift him is as absurd as trying to wash out the black colour of 
coal.”’ 

The friend believed in Gokulnathji Maharaj, (a Vaishnava 
religious head ) and mentioned him frequently in his utter- 
ances. 

Gandhiji. “All right, If you tell even your Gokulnathji—in 
whom you have such faith—that you will send your boy to 
school and give him a bath on return home, he will not forbid 


” 


you, 


The friend : “If Gokulnath bawa asks me to do something, 
that I would like to do.” But immediately, as if he had given 
away a great concession, he checked ‘himself and added : “But 
Tam certain he would never say so,”” Burst of laughter again. 
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Gandhiji : ‘Well then, is there anybody whose guidance and 
control you accept ?” 

The friend : “I would accept his—if it is right guidance. 
But how ever would Gokulnathji give that advice ?” 

Gandhiji : “Agreed. But suppose he does. You would then 
give him a bath (and retain him in the school) ?” 

The friend : (A little perplexed) ‘“‘But how often can I make 
him bathe ? The boy would fall ill with many baths”. 

Gandhiji : ‘“‘O, that’s nothing. When we were kids, we loved 
onions; Mother happened to be a strict Vaishnava; she, poor 
dear, would boil them outside the (sacred) cooking precincts and 
serve us from a distance so asto avoid touching us. But we 
would tease her, harass her, touch her and she would take a bath. 
Since then I learnt from my mother non-co-operation saturated 
with love, But this is atalk of thirty-five years ago. A whole 
generation has passed since then. We used to have a bath the 
moment we touched an antyaja at that time also. Mother in- 
sisted and made us bathe very often. Isit then any more 
difficult now ?” 

That friend : “All right. I may do that—if Gokulnathji says. 
so.” Gandhiji : ‘Please do.” 

But why give the whole dialogue ? If the Hindu society sees. 
its own sorry picture given in a nutshell in this much portion, 
it would wake up even then. It would not fail immediately to. 
clearly see how ridiculous, how wicked, the situation is. After 
all this, there was nothing much left to talk about and before 
the interviewers had finished, Sri Keshavrao Deshpande entered 
the room, singing with his students of the Sadhak-ashram. 
Gandhiji made them sit down and began to close up the above 
chapter. Another Brahmin gentleman came up. He was wearing 
a perfectly Kathiawari style upper wear made of pure hand-spun 
Khadi and had a long streak of saffron-paste laid horizontally 
across his forehead. It looked as if the gentleman would prove 
himself an out and out champion of Hindu orthodoxy. On the 
contrary, at the very start he frankly declared: ‘‘I am a Brah- 
min, but untouchability appears to me a thing against my 
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conscience.” Nothing was left for Gandhiji to say after this 
avowal. The gentleman's only objection was ‘ “Why Keck Pee 
row by raising the question of principle, when in fact antyajas are 
not eager to learn?” That made one of the interviewers state that 
many scavengers were crying for education for their childrden. 
Then came a third gentleman. His attitude supported the 
phrase ‘the (sorry) picture of Hindu Society’ Ihave used. “I 
have nothing more to say beyond what the maharaj has already 
said. Whatsoever Gokulnathji says is all O. K. for me.’’ The 
fourth gentleman raised a practical objection. ‘There is no 
objection if higher class Hindu children sit in a line with 
antyajas, but if at the noonday repast they all sit together, how 
can caste-distinctions be maintained ? We, sir, believe in touch- 
ing the antyajas, but why extend the matter to education ? And 
our ghatis (Maharashtrian domestic servants) had gone ona 
strike once — immediately they heard of this matter.” 

At last Gandhiji gave a compromise solution. ‘‘You may, 
for the present, open a separate school.’ Immediately that 
maharaj (first speaker) spoke out, ‘‘But the teachers must be 
different.” 

Gandhiji : ‘Never. Teachers at least will never be different. 
Yes, but there isa way out still. You may be their (untouch- 
ables’) teacher. Will you 2” 

That friend ; “No, no. Is that ever possible ? The question 
is solved if you appoint a Christian or Muslim teacher.” 

Gandhiji: “That is the height of injustice. I wish you 
withdraw it.” 

The maharaj had personally nothing to lose in agreeing to 
withdraw his proposal. In the same non-chalant spirit in which 
he had said, ‘‘All right. I may do that—if Gokulnathji, says,” 
he declared, ‘“‘Well then I withdraw it. But let me tell you | 
am opposed even to touching an antyaja” and then he stood up 
to depart. 

It was 9 or 9.30 a. m. already. Nobody ever felt that he had 
his fill of the talk with Gandhiji and every new-comer was 
eagerly awaiting for his turn. After the departure of the Vile 
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Parle people Sri Keshavrao Deshpande introduced every student 
of the Sadhak-ashram individually and gave its daily routine. 
‘No other talk except that of Khadi ever interests me’, says 
Gandhiji to everybody and with these brothers also he discu- 
ssed Khadi. He talked at length about Sri Karandikar who is 
doing this same Khadi work at Talegaon and added that he 
would like the man who devotes himself to that work. Sri 
Karandikar was once an inmate of the Satyagrahashram. He has 
collected about two hundred women for spinning yarn and gets 
it woven also. But his work is not all summed up in that little 
statement. ~The women demand high wages for spinning, but 
even at the rate of 15 annas (16 annas=1 Rupee) per seer (two 
pounds), he engages them because he isan excellent weaver 
himself and he and his colleagues have reduced their weaving 
charge by 10 annas per seer to compensate for the high spinning 
expenses. 

The brothers and sisters of the Sadhak-ashram had brought 
their meals with them. When the day grew hot, they dispersed 
after singing the national song. Gandhiji had taken his second 
meal even while he was engaged in these talks. But even before 
he could, after finishing these two batches, go upstairs for rest, 
some new visitors had been sitting down in the room and wait- 
ing for their turn. No matter what number of appeals Gandhiji 
issues, they do not reach one and all; and there would be quite 
a number among the visitors whom Gandhii himself would be 
loathe to refuse a meeting, once they came up. Hence, there are 
always many who would thus arrive at odd times and without 
previous intimation. The hour must have gone up to 11.30, 
when he could finish all these interviewers. After going up he 
saw his patients and inquired after their health. Gandhiji's 
patients ! How so ? The fact is, he is fond of collecting patients 
around him. ‘If I enjoy, alone by myself, fresh sea-breezes here, 
I should necessarily worry over my invalid colleagues if they are 
far from me. I would rather have them near myself, render 
them what service I could and share with them the advantages 
of this health-resort, for that is my dharma,’ that is how he 
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argues. And as tending the sick has become the very part of 
his nature, he does not feel any extra strainin doing so. He 

enjoys it rather, one may say. When three years ago he had gone 

to Sinhagarh I was one of such patients of his. Service of the sick 

is an activity which he relishes and which, may be, he is even 

a little proud of, because Gandhiji considers himself a greater 

adept in observing, and making others observe, nature’s laws of 
health, than in taking political moves. Among these patients 

is one Sri Majli, who, even though he has not yet entered 

Gandhiji's hospital, is already on the road to recovery from the 

treatment of the loving letters he has been receiving from him. 

After bestowing this inquiry and care on his patients, Gandhiji 

has his bath. Soon after he finishes it, his meal is brought to- 
him. He would at that time have a dip into the newspapers or 

Andrews who is in the next room would come to him and give 

him some news. His attention to newspapers is thus confined 
only to the meal-period or an extra quarter of an hour before 

it, whenever he gets a free interval. After the meal he has a 

short nap. 

It would be by then 1 p. m. On the day about which I have 
been writing this letter, he called fora spinning wheel for the 
first time. Some time passed before it could be put in order. It 
was Jivan Charkha (a special kind of spinning-wheel ). Hardly 
was that work finished when the old type spinning-wheel with 
its big round wheel was put before him. He resumed his daily 
spinning, by using this wheel. He advises silence during the 
spinning period, and that would be the very thing anybody would 
suggest if he had an experience of repeated chanting of Ramnam 
(name of Rama) and getting absorbed in it while spinning. But 


he did not observe silence that day. He talked on various topics. 


with his friend Sri. Keshavrao Deshpande who had come up: 
alone, leaving his students below on the ground floor. While spea- 
king about the presidentship of the Gujarat Provincial Congress. 
Committee, the subject of the qualification for presidentship was. 
touched. Gandhiji said, ‘‘For a ladies’ meeting I would appoint 
as president a well-educated and highly-cultured woman like 
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Srimati Jaiji Petit (an ardent Khadi lover of an illustrious Pars} 
family ), if sucha lady was at hand; otherwise, I would not 
hesitate to suggest the name of Surajbehn who is doing Khadi 
work or, in her absence, of Ba (his wife Mrs. Kasturba Gandhi). 
But I would never suggest any other lady, educated but without 
any interest in the work.’’ This led him to the talk about an 
excellent worker and the first name that came to his lips was 
that of an antyaja sister, Gangabehn. As he has enthusiastically 
spoken of her to many friends, it would not be amiss if I 
broadcast Bapu’s eulogy. ‘‘l have never seen any woman in the 
Ashram more absorbed in her work than she, ever since she 
came to stay with us. She could be as well termed a Yogini (a 
woman adept in Yoga 1. e. union with God ). She is steeped in 
only one thing—weaving. No other talk interests her. She has. 
the capacity to earn quite well but she is completely indifferent.” 

Sri. Keshavarao was listening spell-bound to the talk, be- 
cause.the name of this sister has never appeared in papers. 
She is known only to those who live with her and now to the 
people of Ramesara where she stays. Speaking to Deshpande 
again, Gandhiji continued : “Very few women may be looking 
as stately and sedate as that six-feet-tall Gangabai. Were I to 
stand by her side I would look like her son. And she has an iron 
constitution. While she puts in so much work, she is entirely 
free from pride. She never forgeis the limits of modest beha- 
viour. If she happens to come here and I ask her to take a chair 
she would never do so. She would look for a quiet corner and. 
sit there unobtrusively. Blessed, indeed, is the birth of that 
woman. She lives the life her name ( Ganga a holy river ) sug- 
gests.’ Singing thus the virtues of Gangabehn the while, he finis- 
hed his spinning: 

Then he rose and began to read the post which had arrived: 
Gandhiji’s mail means letters streaming down to him from all 
quarters of the globe. It would be but natural, if he gets letters 
in shoalfuls from our country, but even the foreign mail makes 
quite a heap. Somebody may send him books, while others may 
speak of the conditions of their country. Let me add here that 
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most of the foreign correspondents are pacifists. Sir George 
Lloyd ( Governor of Bombay, who had jailed him ) has failed 
in his cherished desire to keep Gandhiji away from the limelight 
and stop the growth of the world’s attraction for him. I think 
that his foreign mail has now grown far bigger than before he 
went to jail, even though Gandhiji does not concern himself 
about foreign questions, does not even express any view thereon. 
A newspaper reporter once asked for his view ona certain 
question. ‘I hold no opinion, in the matter,” said Gandhiji. The 
reporter persisted : ‘‘Can one imagine that a penetrating ‘ctl 
ver like yourself has no opinion? Please do say something. 
“But it is just because I am ‘a penetrating observer’ that I do 
not give any opinion without a close study of the question,” 
rejoined Gandhiji immediately, “‘and I have not even the spare 
time to study a foreign question.” And yet there are these so 
many foreign correspondents, to whom he suggests nothing else 
but ahimsa. “It is in ahimsa that my faith grows deeper every 
day. Your country may watch the movement going on in this 
country, understand it, and adopt from it whatever is useful for 
you’’—that is all he will write. 

I had been waiting for two days, but he was not able to spare 
a moment for a talk with me. In the end he gave me some time 
today. Besides that pertaining to Young India and Navajivan, I 
wanted to talk on some other matters also. But before I could 
finish these, visitors began to rush in. A gentleman came with 
a sannyasi with whom Gandhiji talked fora while, but when 
the sannyasi got down to the old old question of violence 
vs. non-violence, Gandhiji refused to be drawn into a discus- 
sion and begged the sannyasi's pardon. But even in doing 
that much, some time would necessarily elapse. Then came 
an Englishwoman. She had taken Gandhiji’s previous permis- 
sion for the meeting. At the sight of her black silken wear, 
Gandhiji put the natural question : ‘‘Why is this black ?” She 
felt abashed. “I have a sister in Paris and I ask her to send 
me a new pattern every season. This is the last word in Parisian 
fashion. I blush to own it, but, you see, we are what we are.” 
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She talked about many other things also and then said “Saro- 
jinidevi (Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, devi=a Goddess but here a term 
of respect) has provided me with several dresses made of Khadi 
and I wear them also.” ‘‘So, I take it, it’s my misfortune that 
you came to me with this dress on and not Khadi !” She felt all 
the more abashed and exclaimed, “O my...! I thought I should 
come in my best clothes to see you and I wore this! If ever I 
come again I will be dressed in Khadi. But the colour is a little 
yellowish, not white; will you like it ?”” Gandhiji: “If it’s Khadi, 
I will certainly like it, whatever the colour.” 

When this visit was over a Parsi gentleman entered. He too 
was attired in a suit of the latest English fashion and had fixed 
this appointment. He first showed a monthly magazine of his 
Association and requested Gandhiji, “If you can kindly send us 
a few words by way of a message to Parsi young men, we would 
like to publish it in the next issue.”’ After this request he should 
have left. | 

But Gandhiji asked him: “What are you ?” “I have appeared 
for the Solicitor’s Exam. I am going to practise in Karachi and 
Iam now going there.’’ After a pause he said ¢ ‘‘Gandhiji, I 
would like to put you one single question, May 1?” “Yes, you 
may.” ‘This is my question. With what high hopes you had 
started non-co-operation and how little have they succeeded 
today! As you had cherished high hopes, are you notas sorely 
disappointed ?”” Gandhiji: “There isno word li ‘disappo- 
intment’? in my dictionary. I was certain that we could win 
Swaraj in a year, but the certainty was conditional. ‘Provided 
people did so much, the result would be such’—that was the 
stipulation. And, let me add, it was not thoughtless either. If 
somebody says, ‘If we stand ladders, one over other, we can 
reach the high heavens’—that would be a foolish fancy. But I 
don’t think I had given an absurd condition.” 

“Was not thething you expected from the people inherently 
beyond their capacity ?” 

Gandhiji : ‘‘Not in the least. I had seen with my own eyes 
that in Ahmedabad—at least in December last (at the Congress 
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session) peuple had the consciousness of having won Swaraj 
already; and we would have got everything we expected, but 
then came Chauri Chaura’. That it happened was also an 
excellent thing. The ways of the Lord are inscrutable. Whatever 
He does is always for our good. Had Swaraj fallen into our 
hands at the time perhaps the result would have been bad. 
From our experiences of the last two years, I see nothing but our 
good in what has come about. I do not feel at all today that we 
have lost the war.” 

The gentleman : “There is victory in defeat. Is that what 
you mean ?” Gandhiji: “Yes : To the extent of our advance in 
the march, it is victory. We have a better consciousness of our 
powers today.” 

The gentleman: “But they call you a visionary. What do you 
say to it ? I, for one, feel that a lawyer would do nothing before 
examining a question in all its aspects. And, being an astute 
lawyer, one who goes deep into his case, you had convinced 
yourself that the step had to be taken no matter if it meant 
disappointment afterwards; and only then you launched the 
movement. ’: Gandhiji : ‘‘Everything you say is correct—except 
one thing. There was no question of disappointment for me, 
I would never enter a fight, if I felt the slightest possibility of 
future disappointment. And I tell you, throughout my legal 
career I have acted that way. I would take upa case only when 
I was convinced that the client was certain to win, since he had 
a clear and clean case. And it happened several times that half- 
way in the conduct of a case 1 would discover that the case was 
weak, that there was something-black in the client’s acts; I would 
then frankly request the magistrate, ‘Please decide the case 
against.me’ and would also persuade the client to rest content 
with the judgement. As a result, I have lost extremely few cases 


1. People broke into a violent riot at this place in U. P. Gandhiji took that 
as God's warning and stopped the proposed mass civil disobedience movement 
at Bardoli in Gujarat in early 1922. But the movement had by then grown so 


powerful, that Sir George Lloyd once admitted that it was “within an inch of 
-sticcess,’ 
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in my life. I took this case in exactly the same manner. I had 
expected sacrifices to a particular extent from the people.’’ 

The gentleman: “That means you definitely expected that 
the people would offer sacrifices to the extent that you had 
asked them to ?” 

Gandhiji : “There is no doubt in the matter.” 

God knows whether this answer satisfied the gentleman. 
But he was induced to put another question at the end of this 
one. 

The gentleman: ‘‘I have not been able to understand your 
mantar (a Parsi mispronunciation of mantra—a potent charm ) 
of Khadi. Is Khadi indispensable for every one who wants to do 
political work ?” 

Gandhiji: ‘‘It is. Had you put that question first, I would 
have been gladder.”’ , 

The gentleman: | ama patriot and I am spirited. Why 
should I need Khadi ? Is it a sine qua non? 

Gandhiji: ‘You have spirit, you love your country—as much 
as I—but what you lack is knowledge. It is not pride, it is my 
thirty years’ experience, that impels me to say that you have no 
knowledge of the conditions of our country. Your very question 
shows that. You want Swaraj but for whom? For the weak 
among us or the strong ? And do you know the needs of the 
weak ? To show our sympathies with them, is not at least some 
gesture essential? Khadiisthat gesture. Take it from meas 
God’s truth that there are crores in India who have not even a 
langoti ( a bare strip ) to wear. I have covered at least so much 
of my body, but they can hardly cover even their nakedness, 
That was not our plight a hundred years ago; there were then 
with us two occupations that kept India alive and covered— 
farming and weaving. But what happened afterwards? This 
very day I happened to read a sentence of Burke which Morley 
has quoted—a sentence that would draw tears from anybody. 
It says in effect : ‘Burke has denounced ina language burning 
with indignation the man who stopped spinners from spinning, 
snatched from the weavers’ hands their looms, robbed the 
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Bengali ryot of his handful of corn, robbed him even of the 
opium with which the poor man could forget his tyrants and 
their tyranny.’ We have today to expiate for the misdeeds, for 
the sins, which those henchmen of the Company ( East India 
Company ) committed and that we cannot do without identi- 
fying ourselves completely with the weak. There is no other 
course. Is machinery the remedy? That will give usa few 
mill-owners or millionaires. What earthly use are they to me ¢ 
They are no good for winning Swaraj. What I would, therefore, 
earnestly advise everybody is this: ‘Fill the stomach of every 
poor Indian. And for that there is only one way—the one I have 
shown.’ I am prepared to undersign Swaraj if that is done. But 
the fact is that a thick film, a coating, covers up our vision and 
we grope in the dark without being able to see what is clear as 
daylight. Right today an Englishwoman visited me (she has 
been referred to in this same letter ). She said, ‘“There isa 
printing press in the jail which, with my husband, I used to 
visit. One day I heard the sound of lashes. As nobody was 
visible, I asked my husband, ‘What’s that ?’ ‘A prisoner is whi- 
pped, he said. I closed my ears immediately and said, ‘‘Let’s 
go away. I can’t bear it.” my husband tried to dissuade me. 
“O, they are scoundrels. He must have committed some offence. 
What else could be done ?” But I said, ‘“Whate’er it be. I can’t 
wait fora moment here. I can’t bear the sound.” Now this 
woman could do nothing else. She felt that her heart would be 
deeply pained, if she heard the sound any more or saw those 
prisoners. And if the heart was moved to its depths, one has 
but to think out the way to stop the punishment. But how could 
that be done ? So she closed her ears. That is your situation. 
That was mine also. We all move about with closed eyes. But 
that is not my state now. An economist like Sir M. Vishwesh- 
Wwaraiyya may not listen to me, because he does not like to. 
He thinks I am exaggerating. You don’t want to give up 
your profession, you would like to go along the old rut, and so 
you may perhaps say that this loin-cloth is a mere pose. But I 
can take you today to places, to regions of the country, where 
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people don't have any spare clothing for a change and they have 
to do without their bath all the year round, to places where 
they have not even a langoti to wear. And what does a lan-coti 
mean ? A rag worth a pice. How wretched must be that poverty 
where even that they cannot buy ? That miserable poverty can- 
not be removed without our use of Khadi, without men like you 
and myself taking to spinning. And if that suffering is not alle- 
viated, what is the good of Swaraj ?” 

The gentleman was feeling fidgety. Perhaps like that English- 
womanghe could not bear to hear this sad tale. He said : ‘Well 
then, I will take your leave. I was once wearing Khadi, but my 
parents came in the way.” 

Gandhiji: ‘“‘That means that you did understand the need 
for Khadi. You did not wear Khadi only owing to the opposition 
of parents. But Parsis are by nature so amiable that a son can 
bring round the father or a father his son. You also may try to 
win Over your parents and they will agree.”’ 

The gentleman: “But how to move them from their die- 
hard views ?”’ 

Gandhiji : ““O, parents cannot hold on rigidly to their views, 
when their children plead. You may at least try.” 

The gentleman : ‘‘Definitely, I will try. Well, sir, Iam going 
to Karachi. Can I be of service to you for anything there ? You 
may freely tell me. If you have any message to send I will 
deliver that also.” 

Gandhiji : “If you can give the message that Karachi may 
wear Khadi, you may do so.” 

After this talk, some of the big crowd that was waiting down- 
stairs grew impatient and they began to stream in one after an- 
other. A few sisters were the first to come. There was a German 
ladyalso. She had worn a Khadi sari and had put a vermilion 
mark on her forehead! Various topics must have been discu- 
ssed with her but how could! have the privilege of always 
listening to all such conversations ? She sat so long, that even 
the time for Gandhiji’s walk was up. When Gandhiji could get 
away from her he started for the stroll. But it turned out that 
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there were some persons still, who were eager to join him in his 
walk in order to talk with him. Asa rule Gandhiji does not assign 
his time for a walk to interviewers, but onthat day he had made 
an exception. The evening prayers were held after his return 
at 8 p. m. and it was only at 8.30 p. m. that he could get some 
time for relaxation. Even during this period Gandhiji would be 
looking after the ‘Home’, he had created around him in Juhu. 
If to some inmate he would expound the principles of non- 
violence and non-possession, before some other he would open 
out his experiences in introspection. Any one who knows that 
this is how his day passes would take not even a minute of his 
time unnecessarily. And if all his days pass quite like this, he 
may have to observe two silence days instead of one. 


(Navajivan, 6-4-'24) 

It is not irrelevant to give some pertinent facts about the 
Travancore Satyagraha. In his letter dated 13th March, Sri 
Keshav Menon, Secretary, Kerala Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee, had requested Gandhiji to send him a message in rela- 
tion to this satyagraha. Sri Menon had stated therein: ‘The 
road along which it is proposed the procession should pass, is 
kept in good order as a pukka road from public money and it is 


at present freely used by Christians, Muslims and caste-Hindus 
without any hindrance.” 


In his reply dated 19-3-1924 Gandhiji said : 

‘The procession you proposeto take out is nothing but a 
kind of Satyagraha. It is quite unnecessary to draw your atten- 
tion to the conditions which should be observed. No physical 
force should be used if any of our brothers stop the procession. 
You may bow down without any protest but you need not dis- 
perse and if you are thrashed you should quietly bear it. Every 
member of the procession must be fully aware of this condition 
and be prepared to follow it in practice. There should be no 
aggressive spirit among the processionists and if you feel that 
they may not observe this condition, you need not hesitate to 
give up starting the procession altogether. Iam afraid we have 
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not negotiated long enough with the opponents of reform. Hence, 
all the greater need for caution. The question is very difficult 
and it is easy for me to give you advice from my sick bed here. 
I shall, therefore, end with my wishes for your success after this 
hint for circumspection.’ Some local gentlemen appear to have 
seen Gandhiji later on. After meeting them Gandhiji has written 
the following letter to Sri Keshav Menon dated 1st April : 

‘Sri Shivram Iyer and Vanchesura Iyer have come to see me 
in the matter of your Satyagraha. They state that the proposed 
road for the procession is one of the private roads belonging to 
the temple to which they lead, and that the temple is under the 
sole ownership of Brahmin trustees, who, according to these 
brothers, are entitled to control the traffic onthe road. I asked 
them, ‘If these roads are exclusively the private property of 
Brahmins, do non-Brahmins use it ?’ They admitted that they 
did. I then told them that so long asa single non-Brahmin can 
go along those roads, the so-called ‘untouchables’ and ‘unapproa- 
chables’ must be given the same right. They agreed and decla- 
red that some time would necessarily pass before the trustees 
and other Brahmins concerned could be persuaded to accept 
this view. Pandit Malaviyaji, moreover, is to go to the South wi- 
thin two months. If the trustees of the temple agree to end the 
dispute by appointing him an arbitrator between them on one 
side and you as the representative of ‘untouchables’ and ‘unap- 
proachables’ on the other, I would advise you to postpone the 
Satyagraha for a time. You may declare to the people, when you 
do so, that the Satyagraha is suspended, for the present, simply 
because of the appointment of the arbitrator. It is clear that all 
this advice is given under the presumption that the facts which 
the Iyer brothers have stated are all true. They say they are as 
eager for reform as we and, if that is so, we should yield to them 
in a way that would not involve any breach of principle.’ 

These letters reveal within what strict limits Gandhiji wants 
to hedge in Satyagraha. : 
, ~ ( Navajivan, 17-4-1924 ) 
After the arrests of Sri Keshav Menon and other leaders at 
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Vaikom in Tranvancore, the local Government stopped arresting 
and began to prevent them from passing through the forbidden 
road. To counteract this move Satyagrahis began a sit-down 
Satyagraha with fasting, all day and night, at the very place of 
prevention, so as to compel the government either to arrest them 
or allow them free passage. Sri George Joseph had taken the 
leadership at this time. In reply to a letter from him, Gandhiji 
had written to him: 

“In reply to your telegram, I have wired: ‘Stop fasting, (but) 
stand or sit by turns at (the) place ( of ) Satyagraha till arrested.’ 
Fasting has definite limits in Satyagraha. You can’t fast against 
a tyrant, because that would mean a kind of violence on him. 
You may demand punishment for disobeying his order, but if 
he does not punish you and makes it imposible for you to dis- 
obey his order, and be liable to punishment, you have no right 
to deliberately impose a punishment upon yourself. A fast can 
be undertaken only against a loved one and that, too, not for 
securing any rights but for reforming him. For example a son 
may fast against a drunkard father. The fasts which IJ had obser- 
ved in Bombay and Bardoli were of this type. It was to reform 
those who loved me that I had undertaken them. ButI may 
never fast against one who not only does not love me but regards 
me as his enemy—for instance, General Dyer. Do you under- 
stand me ? You should keep patience. You are in an Indian State; 
you can even take a deputation to the Dewan or the Maharaja. 
You can also send him a petition backed by thousands of signa- 
tures of sympathetic Sanatani Hindus. You may also meet your 
opponents. You can thus help your peaceful, gentle, Satyagraha 
in a thousand ways. And you have already attracted public atten- 
tion by launching upon this Satyagraha. You will take particular 
care to see that nobody dies of fasting or gets impatient and 
commits violence.’ 


A. I. C. C. At Ahmedabad 
) ( Navajivan, 6-7-'24 ) 
The resolutions which Gandhiji was going to propose in the 
A. I. C. C. must have surprised hardly anybody. These resolu- 
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tions should have either immediately succeeded the Bardoli 
resolution (which withdrew the mass civil disobedience move- 
ment in 1922 ) or should have been passed at least a year anda 
half ago. But the fact that Gandhiji found it so difficult to see 
them through even in the form in which they were finally accep- 
ted shows what a set-back there has been during the last 2 years. 
The resolutions in their present form were thus quite like 
beginning over again from the very beginning. 
* * * * 


Readers will find many changes in the resolutions originally 
proposed and those that were finally passed. In his articles on 
the A. I. C. C. Gandhiji has discussed these resolutions thorou- 
ghly.* It is necessary here to refer only to those points that are 
not discussed therein and to correct some wrong statements 


appearing in the press. 
The penalty clause of the first resolution? has been dropped. 


Let me give, in brief, the circumstances that brought it about. 
Even before votes were taken on the resolution, Gandhiji had, 


1. Vide App. I—1, 2, 3 
RESOLUTIONS 


I Hand spinning 


2. 1. In view of the fact that the members of Congress organisations through- 
out the country have themselves hitherto neglected handspinning, in spite of the 
fact that the spinning wheeland its product handspun Khaddar have been regarded. 
as indispensable for the establishment of Swaraj and although their acceptance has 
been regarded by the Congress as a necessary preliminary to civil disobedience, 
the A. I. C. C, resolves that members of all elected Congress organisations 
shall, except when disabled by sickness or prevented by continuous travelling or 
other similar cause, regularly spin for at least half an hour every day and shall 
each send to the Secretary of All India Khadi Board or to any person appointed 
by him in this behalf at least 2,000 yards of even and well-twisted yarn of their 
own spinning so as to reach him not later than the 15th day of August 1924, 
and thereafter in regular monthly succession. Any member failing to send the 
prescribed quantity by the prescribed date shall, unless unavoidably prevented, 
be deemed to have vacated his office and such vacancy shall be filled in the 
usual manner; provided that the member vacating in the manner aforesaid shall 
not be eligible for re-election before the next general election for the members of 


the severa organisations. 
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in all seriousness, asked the voters to vote according to their 
convictions without being swayed by his personality and had 
declared his earnest desire to know the number of genuine beli- 
evers in his resolution. And in order to find out that number, 
he had also stated beforehand that the votes of even those who 
had walked out of the A. I. C. C. meeting in disgust were to be 
taken into account. ‘Those who have left have taken away their 
votes in their pockets, but we have but to include them in the 
counting,’ he had stated. Nobody had suggested that inclusion, 
the idea came to him spontaneously, and whenthe votes were 
counted, he not only insisted on taking the votes of the absentees 
into account, but even got, after the counting was complete, his 
already-passed resolution amended. 

Nothing wrong has happened because of the deletion of the 
penalty clause. lf Ican take the freedom to disclose a discussion 
held in camera, I may say that Maulana Abul Kalam Azad was 
the first to declare in the session of the Working Committee 
that some persons resented the insertion of that penalty clause 
and that, if it was dropped, everyone was prepared to implement 
the original resolution. And when that whole resolution was put 
before the open session of the All India Congress Committee, 
he had repeated the same view and declared that, if that penalty 
clause was dropped, he promised to personally put the resolution 
in practice and that he was prepared to give an assurance, on 
behalf of those who did not implement it, that they would, on 
their own, tender their resignations in order to maintain their 
-self-respect. Sri Purushottamdas Tandon also had stressed the 
same point. ‘Those who had supported the whole resolution 
have bound themselves to carry it out in practice, no matter 
whether the punitive clause remained or was withdrawn, and 
those who had opposed the clause have done so now from the 
assurance given by the Maulana Saheb. 

There has been only a minor change in the second resolution. 
(Vide foot note P. 91) The original resolution gave the All India 


2. In view of the fact that certain members, whilst the proceedings of the 
committee were going on, deemed it necessary to withdraw from the committee, 
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Congress Committee the power to take disciplinary action against 
the defaulting Secretary or a Provincial Congress Committee, 
That power has not been withdrawn by the modified resolution, 
but it may be exercised now only after the particular Provincial 


by reason of their resentment of the penalty clause in the obligatory spinning 


resolution, and in view of the fact that the penalty clause of the resolution was 
carried only by 67 against 37 votes and further in view of the fact that the said 
penalty clause would have been defeated if the votes of the withdrawls had been 
given against, this committee considers it proper and advisable to remove the 
penalty clause from the resolution and to reaffirm the said resolution without the 
said penalty clause. 


II Defaulters 


In as much as it has been brought tothe notice o: the Committee that in- 
structions issued from time to time by offices and organisations duly authorised 
thereto have sometimes not been carried out properly, it is resolved that such. 
disciplinary action, including dismissal, as may be deemed advisable by respective 
executive committee of the P. C Cs. of the provinces in which the failure 
has occurred shall be taken against the person about whom complaint may be- 
made and in the cases of complaints by or on behalf of the central organisation 
such disciplinary action as may be taken by the Provincial Executive Committee 
shall be reported to the complaining organisations. Inthe case of default by 
the whole organisations the disciplinary action shall be taken by the superior 
organisation. 


1If Request to Representatives 


The A. I. C. C. draws the attention of the Congress voters to the fact that 
the five boycotts, viz., of all foreign cloth, Government law-courts, educational 
institutions, titles and legislative bodies, except in so far as the boycott of legis- 
lative bodies may be affected by the Cocanada resolution, and the propaganda 
for the exclusive use of Khaddar are still part of the Congress programme, and 
therefore, considers it desirable that those Congress voters, who believe in the 
Congress programme, donot elect to the various organisations subordinate to 
the Congress those who do not believe in the principle of, and carry out in their 
own persons, the said five boycotts, except where affected by the said Cocanada. 
resolution, and do not exclusively use hand-spun Khaddar; and the A. I. C. C. 
therefore, requests such persons who are now members of Congress elective orga- 
nisations to resign their places. 


IV Condemnation of Murders 
The A. I. C. C. regrets the murder of Ernest Dey by Gopinath Saha and 


offers its condolences to the deceased’s family; and though deeply sensible of the 
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Congress Committee makes amends for ‘its default and does 
something wrong in taking that step. 

On the third resolution (vide footnote p. 91), Gandhiji’s own 
exposition is perfect. The language is clumsy and being a ‘com- 
promise’ resolution, it can be adversely criticised as one that 
will not satisfy a frank-hearted man. But the circumstances 
under which it was framed are a sufficient exoneration. And to 
the man who does not wish to comply with the request made 


Jove, however misguided, of the country prompting the murder, the A. I. C. C. 
strongly condemns this and all political murders and is emphatically of opinion 
that all such acts are inconsistent with the non-violent policy of the Congress; 
and is of opinion that such acts retard the progress towards Swaraj, and interfere 
with the preparations for civil disobedience which in the opinion of the A. I, 
C. C. is capable of evoking the purest sacrifice but which can only be offered 
ina perfectly peaceful atmosphere. 


V Appreciation of Sikhs 


The A. I.C C. places on record its appreciation of the amazing self-sacrifice 
undergone by the Sikhs in the prosecution of the defence of their religious rights 
and congratulates them specially on the bravery andcool courage exhibited by 
them at the time of unnecessary, uncalled for and cruel firing at Jaito. 


VI Opium Policy 


In the opinion of the A. I. C. C. the opium policy of the Government of 
India is altogether contrary to the moral welfare of the people of India and other 
countries. The A.I. C. C. is further of opinion that the people, of India would 
welcome the total abolition of the opium traffic for purposes of revenue and is 
also of opinion that the production of opium is out of all proportion to the 
medical requirements of Indla 

The A. I. C. C. hereby appoints Mr. C. F. Andrews to conduct an enquiry 
in collaboration with the Assam Provincial Congress Committee into the opium 
habits of the people of Assam and the effect upon them of the opium policy of 
the Government and for this purpose authorises the Working Committee to 
make the necessary arrangements. 


VII Indians Over-seas 


After reading the report of Messrs. Andrews and Chaturvedi on emigration 
from India for labour purposes, the A. I. C.C. hereby authorises the Working 
Committee to send, if necessary, the deputation suggested in the report to the 
Malay, Peninsula and Ceylon and invite the co-operation of other organisations 
with the deputation. 
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therein, it is all the same whether the language be clumsy or 
lucid. 

As regards the fourth resolution ( vide footnote p. 91 ), I take 
the liberty to say something in addition to what Gandhiji has 
stated. | 

In a sense the fourth resolution must be considered jointly 
with the fifth' which was declared ultra vires and dropped. No 
other pen can describe, as picturesquely as Gandhiji has done in 
his article’, the effect on his mind of the attitude which the 
members of the All India Congress Committee displayed towards 
both the resolutions. 

The way the A. I. C. C. handled them is an exhibition of 
our slackness in discipline. At the sight of the proceedings of 
the Committee on the resolutions, Gandhiji must have realised 
that we were straining at a gnat after swallowing a camel. For 
one thing, last year, we had not the slightest compunction in 
discussing and re-discussing a thousand times resolutions which 
watered down that snow-white resolution on the boycott of 
Councils and finally accepting the one that practically withdrew 
the boycott. For another, though it was quite clear that Desh- 
bandhu Das’ resolution (which opposed Gandhiji’s resolution 
No. 4 ) laid an axe at the very root of the Congress creed, it did 
not strike a single member to get up and try to get it ruled out 
as unconstitutional. But the most unkindest cut, which must 
have pained Gandhiji more deeply than any other, lay in the fact 
that those resolutions, which supported the hitherto-accepted 
Congress programme and those others which like his fifth resolu- 
tion merely bowed down regretfully to the prevailing hard facts, 
were adroitly thwarted by raising legal niceties against them. 
During these days of the A. I. C. C. session, Gandhiji came to 
realise with the deepest pain how saturated every fibre of our 
frame is with the poison of legal sophistry, even though the law 
courts have been boycotted long since. 


1. Vide Gandhiji’s article ‘Defeated And Humbled’, App. I—2, para 6, for 


this fifth zesolution. 
2. ibid. 
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Not only did it never appear to Deshbandhu Das that his 
resolution was unconstitutional, but he even showed by clever 
analytic argumentation that his resolution was not essentially 
different from Gandhiji’s. That analysis reminded me of one of 
our plays in childhood days. A child would put the question, 
“Give a word made of three letters, ‘g’, ‘d’, and ‘o’.” Another 
would say ‘God’ in reply, but a third would object aad say, ‘‘No, 
‘dog’.””. Thena fourth one would give his judgment: ‘Both 
correct.’ Nobody cared to take even the trouble of looking into 
the implications of Deshbandhu Das’ resolution. On the con- 
trary, Babasaheb Paranjapye gave an ‘excellent’ exposition on it 
and disclosed to all and sundry what interpretation the suppor- 
ters of Das’ resolution were going to put upon it (meaning they 
would take it as winking at the commission of violent acts). And 
yet Deshbandhu insisted that he was not going to remove 
or change a stop or acomma from his resolution. That was the 
height of the tragedy. 

Gandhiji has shown! what circumstances had compelled him 
to propose his fifth resolution. But the members had got into 
a mood of levity and were incapable of even paying any atten- 
tion to these circumstances. Dr. Choithram was merely the last 
straw. Though Gandhiji was painfully constrained to speak 
of Dr. Choithram only, asthe man who had thrust a dagger 
into Gandhiji’s heart, it must be admitted that, in point of fact, 
it was not he alone but the whole All India Congress) Com- 
mittee that had done so; and, as if specially to beg Gandhiji’s 
pardon on behalf of the whole Committee, it was Maulana 
Mohammad Ali, the President, who again rose at the end of 
Gandhiji's heart-rending statement and, with eyes flowing with 
tears, fell at Gandhiji’s feet. 

Gandhiji has given in his article? a gist of his outpouring on 
that. occasion. But who can depict in language the intensity 
of the feelings with which he uttered those words or the facial 
expression revealing them ? On that day, as one listened to that 


1, Ibid. ‘i 
2. Ibid. 
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pathetic utterance, one naturally harked back to the famous 
Gujarati line’: ‘A gentleman’s depth of sincerity is shown on 
the day when his eyes shed tears of blood.’ On that day every- 
onesaw Gandhiji’s blood gushing out through his eyes and 
words. Never has there been an occasion of this sombreness 
during all the last seven years of Gandhiji’s stay in India. And 
those who lived with him in South Africa ever that they too had 
never seen the like of it during his long stay there. That will 
give the reader some idea of the profound depth of Gandhiji’s 
grief on that day, and will also plumb the depth of the abyss 
into which our faithin our principle has fallen. Let me give 
some of Gandhiji’s own words : 

“What I saw after the passage of the resolution on Gopinath 
Saha ( Gandhiji’s resolution No. 4), at once tickled me and 
pained me. I thought, ‘What should I say now to these people ? 
I will say something later on through Young India.’ And why 
was it that I felt deeply hurt ? Because we who have gathered 
here are men who were resolved to win Swaraj; and men who 
have solemnly accepted non-violence as the one means to win it. 
And yet we belauded today nothing but violence. How can we 
have the cheek to advocate violence in a meeting of the All India 
Congress Committee of all places ? If the creed of the Congress, 
if the resolve of the Congress, is our creéd, is our resolve, not a 
word of violence can ever escape our lips. And on that resolu- 
tion ( No. 4 ) I won the victory by as many as eight votes. I have 
never known in my life what it isto be ‘victorious’ and ‘beat 
down’ and ‘opponent’ .....Dr. Paranjpye has said nothing new. 
He has, on the contrary, only toned down my principle. I have 


gone to the length of saying that my motto is a3 seafa aay 
( truth towards even a villain ). I have spoken of kissing the feet 


of the man who has violated your sister’s honour, of the enemy 
who has stabbed you. And that principle I would not give up to 
gain the rule of the whole world. That there is an alternative— 
the path of violence—I admit. For that same reason I had pleaded 
at the Delhi meeting of the A.I.C. C. (in 1921 ) that we must 


L. & fe ayaa wee ate) 2 fa arta arn ofat | 
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frankly state what we believe. But to-day we dressed up a show, 
If you want to fight arms, by all means do : and if you play fair 
as soldiers, I will go away myself to the Himalayas but send you 
from there my congratulations. But what passes my Capacity to 
endure 1s a sham. A single word from me on the Gopinath reso- 
lution ought to have been superfluous. I may certainly speak on 
other resolutions, argue with you, explain my position. But if I 
have to deliver a speech, even now, in defence of what is the very 
pivot of the Congress, we had better given up our fight altogether. 
And after committing that act of violence, we got into a 
devil-may-care mood, Gangadharrao asked me, “What shall 
I do ?” (after Dr. Choithram got Gandhiji’s fifth resolution 
ruled out ). I said, ‘‘Tender your resignation here and now.” 
Were Ito follow my personal predilection, I would tell him, 
‘Burn your boats. Let all your property go to the dogs.’ ( But 
Gandhiji knew. Gangadharrao could not rise to that height of 
sacrifice and hence his fifth resolution to cover him and the 
like). Asaf Ali (a barrister ) also talked in the same strain ( of 
softening down non-co-operation ). ‘‘What fault have the law- 
yers committed (that the boycott of law courts may not be 
lifted, while that of Councils has been)? It was under these 
circumstances that I had drafted my resolution ( No. 5 ). And I 
saw how you treatedit. Your opposition only pleased me. 
Bacause the very submission of that resolution was for myself a 
stigma, was like preparing a cup of poison for myself, and with 
my own hands. But that cup I drank to the dregs, because from 
my thirty years’ profession of national service, I had no doubt 
that I had correctly felt the public pulse: I saw the limitation of 
all of us as regards our capacity for suffering and I felt that, 
willynilly, I had but to frame that resolution myself. But then a 
‘law point’ was raised against me! That startled me and I asked 
myself, “‘Well, my good fellow, tell me, are you worshipping 
God or Satan ? Why cherish this craze (for serving the people) ? 
What is the sense in saddling yourself with all this worry ?” 
When he came to this stage and referred to Dr. Choithram, 
tears, pent up for a long while, gushed out and his voice was 
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choked for a while. But immediately he collected himself and 
spoke out the language of his heart in brief : 

‘I believe in dealing with men who can act on the square, 
and you people are diplomatic. And what, after all, is the Cong- 
ress ? It will turn out as you fashion it. If you wish to be true to 
yourself, you must go out of the Congress and work in the 
villages. You can exact from me aslave’s toil, but by straightfor- 
ward means, not crooked. You may indeed hoodwink me, but 
when I see that you are exploiting me for your own ends, I would 
fly to God for refuge and will keep miles away from you.” 

I have dropped several other portions of that speech which 
Gandhiji has given. For a while everyone sat stock-still, as though 
fascinated by a charm. Then, at the suggestion of Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad Saheb, one by one they began to speak. But none 
of them had the courage to speak out what he felt at heart— 
except two persons Sri, Mazumdar, a Bengali delegate, and Bro- 
ther Shaukat Ali. The few words that the latter uttered, steadily, 
quietly and without being swept off by emotion, sank deep into 
the heart of the hearers. I think I am not doing injustice to any- 
body, when I say that nobody understood the message, and felt 
the pain, of Gandhiji better than the Maulana. He declared, “It 
is you who have moulded us into men out of slaves. It is true, 
we have not yet imbibed straightforwardness, but that you can 
instil in us only by remaining with us, not by running away.” It 
was as if with only these few words that the Maulana bound 
down Gandhiji to the Congress work. The country cannot be too 
grateful to the Maulana for that service. It was Maulana who 
had stood astride like a Colossus over the whole Cocanada ses- 
sion of the Congress. Is it any exaggeration to say that at 
Ahmedabad also, it was the same Shaukat Ali who, in spite of 
Gandhiji’s presence, had ridden the stage ? 


Sabarmati, 
ao d. 27-7-'24 
Maulana Shaukat Ali, é 
*My dear Brother, 
[had your wire from Itarsi.. | am‘glad Mohammad Ali is-if 
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Delhi. I have wired to him asking him as Congress President 
to investigate and publish a preliminary report. Hakimji wires 
saying accounts are most exaggerated. Anyway, if we can tackle 
the Delhi business in a business-like way, much trouble can be 
saved. I am myself eager to go early. My weak body prevents. 
But I do often think I should go in any event and be by Moha- 
mmad Ali’s side. However, I restrain myself unless there is a 
clear call. 


Why do you want me to be President of the Congress at 
Belgaum ? Surely, I shall influence people and proceedings 
whether I am President or not. My usefulness is gone if I cannot 
get the country to adopt Hindu Muslim Unity and the Charkha 
as articles of national faith. If we don’t get the expected res- 
ponse during the ensuing months regarding spinning and if we 
do not get Hindus and Mussulmans to come nearer, what should 
I do at Belgaum? As representing a stubborn minority, it is 
possible to do a lot. A superficial make-believe majority must 
hinder the movement. 

Yours sincerely, 


M. K. Gandhi 


Sabarmati 


26-7-'24 
*Dear Mr. Petit, 


I have purposely delayed sending reply to your letter of the 
17th ultimo, which you kindly sent in reply to mine. I was 
hoping to find out some details of a letter I wrote to you before 
Iwas imprisoned. But I cannot trace it. Mr. Chaturvedi 
tecollects the letter but no trace can be found. The reference 
in your letter is to a letter Mr. Banarasidas (Chaturvedi) wrote. 
Mr. Banarasidas has a distinct recollection of your having pro- 
mised in reply to my letter half the amount that was being paid 
here. I venture to suggest that Mr. Banarasidas does not need 
to be a whole-time officer. There is not work enough for him. 
As it is, being an expert, he does more than most of us. He 
has literary obligations which bring him no fees and which he 
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cannot do in Bombay without much cost. As you know he is a 
simple-living man. He is, therefore, able to do here four times 
as much work in value as he can do in Bombay. Three-fourth 
of his time is devoted to overseas work ( of Indians Overseas ). 
It is, therefore, in my opinion fit that bunds specially earmarked 
for the purpose are utilized for his work. It is cheaper for the 
Association ( Indians Overseas’ Association ) to pay for his work 
done here than to have him in Bombay and pay a heavy salary. 
Of course, he canbe sent for whenever his services may be 
required there. 


Before I ask you to place my letter before the Committee, 
{ would like, if I can, to convince you that the position sugges- 
ted by me is the correct one. At the time of sending your reply, 
will you please mind sending me the names of the members of 
the Committee, so as to enable me to placemy views before 


them too. 
Yours sincerely, 


M. K. Gandhi 


Sabarmati, 
*Dear Motilalji, 26-7-'24 

Here are my answers to your questions : 

(1) In my opinion it is open to No-changers to carry on active 
propaganda against Council-entry, but I consider it to be 
highly inadvisable in the interest of the national cause. 

(2) It is equally open to the other party, if one commences. 
But I would advise restraint to both. . 


” * * * 


(5) 1am not now, and am not likely at any time, to ‘work’ 
for a majority, unless work includes also spinning and 
such like. 

(6) Whatever the No-changersmay or may not do, I cer- 
tainly think that it is open to the Swarajists to consoli- 
date their power by every honourable means. 

(7a) They should be all executive bodies (all Congress 
Committees). I donot know what they are today. As 
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I have told you, I would like to suggest amendment of 
the constitution to make the Congress machinery more 
effective. 
(7b) I am certain that if the Congress is to do effective 
work, its executives should be in the hands of those who 
fully believe in and carry out the Congress programme 
for the time being. , 
I certainly think that Maulana Mohammad Ali should an- 
swer your questions. | 
I am to be in Bombay on 30th August. I hope you received 


my card in reply to your last letter. : 
Yours sincerely, 


M. K. Gandhi 


Sabarmati, 
26-7-'24 
*Dear friend, 

I thank you for your letter. The current issue of Young India 
gives my considered opinion on opium. If the whole of opium 
trafic was stopped today and sale restricted to medicinal use 
only, I know there will be no agitation against it worth the 
name. From the moral standpoint, there is no defence of the 
Indian opium policy. 

I am keeping fairly good health, thanks. 


Mister W. Paton Yours sincerely, 
111 A, Russa Road, M. K. Gandhi 
Calcutta. 

Sabarmati, 
Charles F. Weller, EG. 26-7-'24 


League of Neighbours, 
Broad and West Grant Streets, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
U.S.A, 
*Dear Mr. Weller, 
I have been unable before today to overtake your kind letter 
of 22nd May. I thank-you for it and the offer of your home. 
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I must however resist the temptation. I must make no other 
experiment till the one Iam now making can be demonstrated 
to have succeeded. Today I can make no such claim for it. On 
the contrary, my method seems to have dissatisfied many of my 
intellectual co-workers. I dare not transfer my activity at the 
present moment to any other place. Ifthe plant I am tending 
here grows into a hardy tree, all else, is easy. I would, therefore, 
ask you and other friends, instead of tempting me away from 
the present field of labour, to help me to success by studying 
the problem and in so far as it may commend itself to them by 
cultivating world opinion in its favour. 


With my kind regards to you and yours, 
I am, 
Yours sincerely, 


M. K. Gandhi 


Sabarmati, 
27-7-'24, 
*My dear Jawaharlal, 

In my opinion you should enter into correspondence with 
the Government and ascertain the reason of the prohibition and 
say that if anything can be pointed out to the Committee as 
really objectionable, your Committee would be prepared to delete 
the passages. If the Government return an unsatisfactory reply, 
you should intimate to themthat the books will not be with- 
drawn from circulation. 


The Government are not likely to bother the children and 
even if they do the only thing they can do is to remove the books 
from the children. The latter may be advised then not to mind 
and hand over the books to the police. I do not think there is 
any other penalty. Please look up the law and let me know. I 
feel that no matter how much we may have become demoralised, 
we may not shirk a battle that may be given to us. We need not 
take up aggressive civil disobedience, we may not take up mass 
civil disobedience, but we must face that which comes our way 
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and tests us. Don’t you think so ? How to give battle will be a 


question for you to decide as the situation develops. 
Yours sincerely, 


M. K. Gandhi 


P. S. Pray, do not worry about my health. It is all right and 
answers my purpose. You must be resourceful enough to mend 
the Charkha. For the handle all you need is an iron inset. Wood 
always non-co-operates with iron and gives in. Immediately you 
fix in an iron ring, you will find it will work all right. Please note 
that mere nails will not do. No part of the handle should have 
friction with the iron axle. 

Yours, 


M. K. G. 


Sabarmati, 


21-4- 24 
*Maulana Mohammad Ali, 


Delhi. 
My dear Brother, 

Yours is a hard task. I often think of risking my health and 
running to Delhi. If you think I should do so, you have only 
to say the word. You must have got both my wires yesterday. I 
would like you to make, if you will shoulder the burden, an 
exhaustive inquiry and publish your finding. I know you can act 
boldly. Spare neither the Hindus nor the Mussulmans whenever 
they may be in the wrong. Hear patiently all the sides. Publicly 
invite them. Take their written evidence. 

Pandit Motilalji sent me a copy of the questions put by him 
to you and complained that you had not yet answered them. I 
got the letter yesterday. He asked me too to reply to his general 
questions which I have done. If you have not yet replied, I 


would suggest your replying. Our strength must be in our work 
and only that. 


With love, 


Yours, 
M. K. Gandhi 
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Sabarmati, 


=! 27-7-'24 
*Babu Bhagwandasji, 


Sevashram, 
Benaras Cantt. 


Dear Babu Bhagwandas, 

I thank you for your letter. I assure you, I am continually 
taxing myself as to how to end this wrangling. I ‘know that there 
is room for both the policies. But as you very properly say, they 
can Only work like submarines and aeroplanes. Fields of action 
must be different. They will not then clash but help. I am 
seeking means of exit from the Congress without a fire-works 
display. In Mr. Tilak’s own time I had no difficulties in working 
along my own lines. And I know that I venerated him and that 
he did not dislike me and helped me whenever he could, 


Yours sincerely, 


M. K. Gandhi 
Sabarmati, 
27-7-'24 
*Dr. Satyapal, 
Bradlaugh Hall. 
Lahore, 


Dear Dr. Satyapal, 

I have your letter. Iam doing all I can about Delhi. My 
weak body stands in the way of my going to Delhi. If members 
resign because they will not spin, it is as well that they resign. 
If Congressmen believe in spinning, they must spin. If they do 
not, let us drop Khaddar from the Congress programme. 


About the peasants, if they are willing to go through the fire, 
much can be done for them. 
Yours sincerely, 


M. K. Gandhi 
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Sabarmati, 


*Dr. Chimandas, jae ey i} 
Nihayunjo Pir, 

Hyderabad ( Sind ) 

My dear Chimandas, 

I have your letter. You must have seen my argument in Young 
India, showing why it is necessary to send half an hour’s output 
to the Congress for the nation. You may spin for yourself. But 
you must spin for the nation too. 


Pray do not worry about my health. 
Yours sincerely, 


M. K. Gandhi 
Sabarmati,. 
*Miss Emily Hobhouse, 27-7-'24 
The Warran House St. Ines, 
Cornwall. 
Dear Miss Hobhouse, 


Friends had preserved your letter of 8th December 1922. It 
was like meeting you to receive that letter. I never met Miss. 
Addams. 

I was quite happy inthe Prison. I had as many books as I 
wanted, so long as they were non-political. 


I wonder if you ever read Young India. It would bea privi- 
lege to send it to you, if you would care to read it. How are- 
you keeping in body ? 
| Yours sincerely, 


M. K. Gandhi 
Sabarmati,. 
*Seth Khushiram Daryandmal, 27-7.'24 
Zemindar, 
Jacobabad ( Sind ). 
Dear Friend, 


I have your letter. I endeavour to uphold the cause of truth, 
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only. As for the Mussalman, I should advise the Hindus to 
ignore the thing entirely. 
Yours sincerely, 


M. K. Gandhi 


Sabarmati, 
*Babu Dharnidhar Prasad, 27-7-'24 
P. O. Simri ( Darbhanga ). 


Dear Dharnidhar Babu, 

I was glad to hear from you. I agree with you about working 
with a separate organisation. But I am staying in just now for 
the sake of the Swarajists chiefly. But I am making for a separate 
organization or a practically unanimous Congress. I hope your 


domestic troubles will be soon over. 
Yours sincerely, 


M. K. Gandhi 


Sabarmati, 
*Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramaiyya. 27-7-'24 
Machlipattam. 


Dear Dr. Pattabhi, 
I did think of the Kalashala and expected to hear from you. 
I am now moving inthe matter, but I may not be able to help 
as early as you would like me to be. Of course, I may fail alto- 
gether. Do you contemplate help through the Congress ? Is this 
Rs. 10,000 the last that you will need or would you have cont- 
inually to rely upon help from outside the province ? Give me 
all you can to influence donors. Yes, spinning is infliction. One 
friend is trying to do 50,000 yards here all by himself. 
Yours sincerely, 


M. K. Gandhi 


Sabarmati, 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, 29.7-'24 
Allahabad. 
Dear Motilalji, 
I thank you for your affectionate letter. I would certainly have 
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listened to you, if you had not been the party to tell me that a 
certain very intimate friend of yours had, with high fever on, 
held on to his post in the Assembly and would not forsake his 
post inspite of medical advice. Even after the debate he would 
not give himself rest. If you could not prevail with such an in- 
timate friend, how should you with me ? ‘Example is better than 
precept,’ say so many copy-books. But really there is no cause 
for anxiety about me. It is true I have lost weight to an alarming 
extent, but I cannot eat under great pressure of work. The strain 
of sitting itself during those meetings was great. If there were 
not so many calls on my time, I would certainly have jumped at 
your offer of the Ganges retreat, but the Delhi people are worry- 
ing me. I have many delicate problems in the Ashram. I would 
love to write to you about them, if I had the time to disburden 
myself and you the time to give a friendly ear. But I must desist, 
I wanted to write an important letter to you today, but I must 
not as I have some friends waiting for me. I shall try tomorrow. 
I would like you not to hesitate to write on business matters 
wherever you feel you have anything to say to me. I have written 
to Mohammad Ali asking him to send you a reply. I have sent 


him copy of my answers to you. 
Yours sincerely, 


M. K. Gandhi 


Sabarmati, 
31-7-'24 
*Shrimati. V. K. Vilasini, 
Hill Palace, 
Trippoonitara, 
Cochin State. 


Dear friend, 


This is the answer to your question. 


Love Truth at all cost. This can be done only by loving all 
that lives, and feeling for them. 


Yours sincerely, 


M. K. Gandhi 
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Sabarmati, 
*Maulana Shaukat Ali, 1-8-'24 
Bombay. 


My dear Brother, 

I have your two letters. I am sorry about Bi-Amma (Shaukat 
Ali’s mother ). I hope you will get the permission you have 
sought. That we should be exiles in our own country ! And yet 
play about Swaraj ! The pity of it all ! 

The health having suffered, I got Vithalbhai ( V. J. Patel ) to 
put down the ( Bombay ) Corporation address for 30th August. 
So ordinarily I should like us to start touring in the beginning 
of September. But I have written to Mohammad Ali and have 
told him I could now go to Delhi if he wants me. I must try and 
see whether I can stand the strain. Even if he does not need me, 
I think we should begin work through Delhi, I observe that 
Moharram Day is 12th August. It is another anxious date for us. 
I do not know where we should find ourselves that day. Consider 
all these things and think out where we should be. 

I know your own difficulties about the Khilafat work. As. 
for the Swaraj movement, so far the Khilafat, I think we shall 
have to rely upon the quality of a few workers rather than the 
quantity of many. 

I have said my say about the choice of the President. There 
is so much passion about that it seems almost impossible to do 
clean work if one has to fight for a majority. The latter must 
come easily, if it is to be at all useful. I intensely dislike the 
Western method of attaining majorities. 

I will try to read the Khilafat news. 


With love, 
Yours 
M. K. Gandhi 
*Janab Asafali, 
Delhi. 
Dear friend, 


Ihave your letter. Ido not know what I should call it, 
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impatience or impropriety, which you have shown in one of 
your letters. Whatever it be, it was quite natural, since you were 
working under the most trying circumstances and ata time 
when you did not know what part you might have to play in 
the new movement. Were I placed in the same circumstances, I 
too would perhaps do exactly what you did and would be temp- 
ted to blame everything and everybody. I hope, the statements 
that have been issued recently will have some good effect. But I 
wish no statements of any kind were made till some clear and 
definite lead was given by the Congress President. 


Can nothing be done about settling privately the cases pen- 
ding in the courts ? Even if it be true that the police must take 
cognisance of specific crimes, how does it affect us? If all the 
interested parties were resolved not to let the cases proceed in 
courts, the police would find it extremely difficult to prove a 
single case. Like you, I too cannot halp feeling that if these 
cases continue in courts, we shall never be able to get at the 
truth, because, as you rightly say, those who know anything 
will be afraid to approach us. 


I am returning the papers you want. 


Yours sincerely, 
M. K. Gandhi? 


Sabarmati, 
6-8-'24 
On Dr. Annie Besant on the occasion of the Golden Jubilee 
of her life of public service: 


*As everyone knows, it is my misfortune to hold certain views 
as to policies and principles fundamentally different from Dr. 
Annie Besant’s. But that fact does not, in any way, detract from 
my regard for her as a woman of high character, noble purpose, 
ceaseless energy and indomitable courage. She loves India with 
the devotion of a daughter. Her industry and application are 
the envy of us all. Her courage never shone so brilliant as when 


1. Re-translated, as the original letter could not be traced. 
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at the risk of losing popularity she opposed non-co-operation. 
May she be long spared to serve India and humanity, 
M. K. Gandhi 


Sabarmati, 
*Dear Mr. Natarajan, 6-8-’24 


( Editor, The Social Reformer, Bombay ) 

I thank you for your letter. I did see the cutting you have 
kindly sent me. I felt like shooting the reporter when I saw the 
wire. But as it is against my creed to doso I subsided and belie- 
ved that no sane manor woman could credit me with any such 
absurd remark. There is no mention of the wheel in any of my 
wires. How can there be? The wheel may assist when the peo- 
ple have settled down on dry land and have recovered from the 
nervous prostration that must have overtaken thousands of our 
countrymen.! What I did say to the people of Ahmedabad was 
that the work was beyond the capacity of any private agency, 
but that if they would send me money I would see that it went 
to the proper quarters. I added that all of the hearers, rich and 
poor, could spin for their naked countrymen and women and 
send me the yarn and I would undertake to see that it was utili- 
zed for the relief of the sufferers. The fact is the news has stu- 
nned me. I am fretting with myself for our utter incapacity 
when nature delivers her stunning blows. It is my unquenchable 
belief in the utter goodness of the Deity that makes me hope 
for good even out of this seeming calamity and prevents me 
from becoming a raving maniac. 

Yours sincerely, 
M. K. Gandhi 


Sabarmati, 


9-8-'24 
*Dear friend, 


I have your letter. When a wife does not agree with her hus- 
band’s views but is otherwise pure, the husband can win her over 


\. Reference to the floods which had then overrun large parts of the 
Malabar District in South India. 
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by affection free from animal passion. During the process the 
husband must follow that which he regards as best, leaving the 
wife free to do as she thinks best. But she must not expect the 
husband to pay for her expensive tastes. The husband is bound 
to support her so far as food and clothing are concerned. She is 
entitled to divide his income, but she cannot expect him to 
incur debts for her. Iam satisfied that where pure affection 
alone rules, all differences vanish or inspite of differences an 
honourable way out is found. 

Your sincerely, 


M. K. Gandhi 


Sabarmati, 
9-8-’24 
*Badrul Hussain, Esa., 
Abid Manzil, 
Hyderabad (Deccan) 
My dear Badrul, 


I was pained to learn from Mrs. Naidu that you thought 
I had asked you to sit down in a village and work there to the 
exclusion of every other activity and although you could do more 
work, I do not remember having said any such thing at all. But 
I do remember having told you that if you could not organise 
on a large scale without extraneous help, you should certainly 
go to the villages and begin there. Itis wrong to produce ona 
large scale if there is no local market, But if you have confidence 
in yourself and can organise the whole of Hyderabad, nothing 
would please me better. Only you must become self-supporting. 
Nor doI wish to prevent you from manufacturing the finest 
Khaddar you can and from making it as artistic as you can. 
I must have been in an idiotic state when I spoke to you, if you 
carried the impression that I wanted you to manufacture only 
the coarsest Khaddar when you are capable of producing the 
finest. And it would be the last thing in the world for me to ask 
anyone to do anything that may not be to his or her taste. 

Do please write if I amnot clear. And share this letter 
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with Padmaja (Mrs. Sarojini Naidu’s daughter) so that she may 
know my views. 
Yours sincerely, 


Bapu 
Sabarmati 
9-8-'24 
*Tirath Ram, 
Cawnpore. 


Dear friend, 

You have my sympathy in your distress. Suicide is a sin and 
as all sin means separation, the distance between you and your 
wife must widen with suicide. Nor will death solve the problem. 
For you will go to your destined place and she to hers. But 
whilst you are yet in the present body, you can correct yourself. 
Was it the body you loved or the soul within? If it was the 
body, you could have embalmed it and kept it chained in your 
room. If it was the latter, surely her soul is still with you. Is 
not the memory of all that was good in her enough for you ? Or 
was your love merely selfish ? Loved ones should be nearer to us. 


after their deaths. ; 
Yours sincerely, 


M. K. Gandhi 


Sabarmati 


9-8-'24 
*Maulanas Shaukat Ali 


and 


Mohammad Ali 
My dear Brothers, 


I have wires from both of you. I do not know where you are. 
If Bi-Amma is within reach please give my warmest respect to her. 
Tell her I shall not be sorry if God takes her away. No mother 
can depart this world with more pride and satisfaction than she. 
The sorrow will be felt by those who may be left behind. We 
do not like to part with the oldest of our relatives. Mother we 
want with us for all time. God has, however, willed otherwise. 
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But though the body dissolves, the spirit ever abides. May it 
then be well with you whether she is permitted to remain with 
us yet a while or whether she is taken away. 

Yours sincerely, 


M. K. Gandhi 


Sabarmati 
9-8-'24 
*Dear Motilalji, 

I promised to write to you an important letter but I have 
not been able up to now. I was ready four days ago when I 
received Mrs. Naidu’s letter informing me she was coming here. 
I, therefore, stopped the letter pending her arrival. 1 wanted to 
say that I was prepared to facilitate your securing the Congress 
machinery, actually assisting you to do so. In no case will I be 
Party to vote-catching in the sense it is being understood at the 
present moment. I would be prepared to work outside the 
Congress but not in opposition to it. I have no interest in any- 
thing, but promoting a peaceful atmosphere, Khaddar and 
Hindu-Muslim Unity and removal of untouchability. In all this 
I know I should get your assistance. I would, naturally, have an 
Organisation for that work, but not with any desire to capture 
the Congress ultimately. I would not like to waste the nation’s 
time in wrangling over getting a majority in an atmosphere such 
as is prevalent today. 

If you are not prepared to take over the whole of the Cong- 
ress machinery, Iam quite prepared to facilitate your taking 
over those provinces where you think you have no difficulty in 
running it. 

Short of my coming into your programme, I would like to 
place myself at your disposal. 


Then there is the question of the Congress President. Raja- 
gopalachari, Gangadharrao and Rajendra Babu insist on my 
accepting the office. Vallabhbhai and Shankarlal approve of my 
idea of not accepting. Jamnalalji is neutral and so is pethaps 
Mrs. Naidu. I forgot to say that Shaukat Ali too is insistent 
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that | should accept the office. The only condition that will 
make me reconsider my position would be your desire that I 
should accept. Will you please consult Messrs Das, Kelkar and 
others and let me know what you would desire me to do in both 
the matters referred to by me? 


I have read this letter to Mrs. Naidu. 
Yours sincerely, 


M. K. Gandhi 


Last National Educational Conference 
1—2 August, 1924. 


(Navajivan, 10-8-’24) 

The proceedings of the Educational Conference of the teachers 
of national institutions held last week were in many respects. 
remarkable, examplary and worthy of reflection. In the last 
Sunday’s Navajivan an attempt wasmade to give a verbatim 
report of Gandhiji’s speech as President. It was Gandhiji himself 
who had drafted all the resolutions of the Conference and on the 
very first day copies were distributed among the members for 
their consideration and discussion among themselves. 

Nearly 500 out of the 800 teachers of Gujarat’s national in- 
stitutions must have attended the Conference. They tooka 
lively interest in the discussions and frankly put before Gandhiji 
the conditions prevailing in their parts as well as their capacities 
and their weaknesses. Gandhiji has not visited a single school 
after his release from jail, but this Conference, mirrored for him, 
so to say, the prevailing state of national education in the whole 
of Gujarat. 

The quietness, despatch and efficiency with which the work 
of the Conference was completed provided a model for any 
Conference and any big national congregation. 

At the risk of being charged with a little unfairness to the 
members, let me state here that Gandhiji had to explain some 
resolutions repeatedly, and yet some of us wondered if the votes 
cast for some resolutions were really the outcome of a clear 
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perception of all the issues involved in them—a state of things 
that would not fail to awaken in us the consciousness of our 
imperfections. 

But awareness of weakness is always for our good. The whole 
session of the Conference may be said to have provided a meter 
that showed the calibre of the teachers. Readers of Navajivan 
know the text of the resolutions as proposed by Gandhiji and 
the form in which they were finally passed. Gandhiji’s inaugural 
address can be termed as nothing but an exposition on the 
resolutions he had sponsored. His attitude, as revealed in that 
speech, - coupled with his acceptance of the resolutions in their 
altered forms provides an excellent illustration of the grandeur of 
his ideal and the extent of its practice with which he may be 
content. In the All India Congress Committee Gandhiji was once 
constrained to say, ‘I can be as hard as iron and as soft as wax”’. 
In this Conference he had declared on one occasion “I was then 
roaring like a lion” and on another, ‘I am as gentle as a lamb”. 
One can confidently assert that the teachers must have carried 
home with them graphic and indelible impressions of both these 
traits of Gandhiji. 

The resolutions passed on the first day were all about what 
the Vidyapith ( National University at Ahmedabad ) and other 
institutions were expected to do. They did not raise any con- 
troversy or much discussion. One cannot help feeling that it 
would have been better if the first of these resolutions was passed 
in its original form The establishment of an adhyapan-mandir 
( Training College ) was, in truth, the only method that could 
sufficiently answer the need of enhancing the teachers’ efficiency. 
But it appears that as Gandhiji saw that in its present state the 
Vidyapith would not be able to bear the burden of an adhyapan- 
mandir, he himself proposed a more amenable resolution. The 
modified one suggests a curriculum for the training of the 
teachers but has the defect of having made no provision fora 
teachers’ examination or the like. In accepting this modification 
Gandhiji yielded simply to the sentiments of the teachers. It now 
remains to be seen what shikhana-samiti (Education Committee) 
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the schools appoint and how useful that samiti turns out to be 
in practice. 


The second resolution, which gave the first place to primary 
education? is of great importance and it was an excellent thing 
that it was passed without any change whatsoever. It is desirable 
that the Vidyapith takes early steps to implement this resolu- 
tion. 

The third resolution is co-related with the second. It is some- 
what different in wording from the form originally proposed, 
but everyone understands that the object aimed at in both the 
original and amended resolutions was the same. Whatever one 
may say about the ancient village schools, the fact stands that 
the few old men still alive give us an idea of the high quality of 
education imparted to them. All that Gandhiji wanted to say 
was this : the trammels of the present situation—the big machi- 
nery of schools with the paraphernalia and implements which 
are regarded as essential requisites and the use of text books etc. 
—deprive the teachers of all initiative and resourcefulness and 
make education stereotyped. If this defect is borne in mind in 
the implementation of the resolution, the situation may improve. 
In order to carry out this resolution in its true spirit, it is neces- 
sary to come in closer contact with the villagers and take the 
help of the proficient teachers among them. The possibility of 
finding out able teachers from among old schoolmasters is as 
great as that of discovering efficient workers from among the 
village folk. 

The fourth resolution was about text books. While taking 
action upon it, it would be good to always bearin mind the 


1. Here is the text of that resolution : 

“Whereas self-purification is the permanent form of non-co-operation, and 
whereas the Congress endeavour is to propagate the permanent principles of non- 
cooperation in the villages, and whereas in the opinion of this Conference the 
work of self-purification should begin with children, this Conference holds that 
the Vidyapith should concentrate more on primary education than on secondary 
or higher education and Vidyapith should, therefore, so change its policy as to 
sptead primary education in the villages.” 
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views which Gandhiji has elaborately expressed in his presi- 


dential speech. 
So much about resolutions meant for the consideration of 


those who are not teachers. 

Resolutions which dealt with the duties of teachers took up 
the whole of the second day. And that was just what ought to 
have been done. Being of prime importance the resolutions were 
thoroughly thrashed. Finally, they were submitted in the open 
Conference in the language approved by a majority of teachers. 

From the ideological point of view, the fifth and the seventh 
resolutions were very important, the seventh more so than even 
the fifth, as being more for the right it was more widely appli- 
cable. If there are teachers in national schools who really believe 
in truth and non-violence as the right and only means for the 
attainment of Swaraj, and consequently in the necessity of adop- 
ting in practice all the items of non-co-operation, then it is clear 
that principles deduced from the above ‘must be observed in 
national schools’ and that ‘they cannot be given up at any cost’. 
It would have been better on that account if the seventh resolu- 
tion was first taken up for consideration After this preface, I am 
tempted to enter into a somewhat nice dissection of the fifth 
resolution. Both the original resolution of Gandhiji and the one 
finally passed have been published in the last issue of Navajivan. 
I am afraid that the subtle distinction between the two must 
have passed beyond the comprehension of many voters. Professor 
Pathak had, in his telling speech, tried to explain that distinc- 
tion and to show that the amended form of the resolution was 
better than the original. It was a pleasure to listen to the ‘logic’ 
which distinguished that speech. At the same time it showed 
how very tenaciously specialists in any field—here that of 
education—refuse to come out of the groove of their specia- 
list attitude. In support of the amended resolution, Professor 
Pathak declared that the most essential thing was life itself, 
neither non-co-operation nor national education, that both 
these were useful only in so far as they tended to nourish 
life, and that it was because the principles of non-co-opeta- 
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tion were not opposed to true education that they might be 
adopted in practice, but if they were, even they might be 
given up. As a statement of principle, this is unexception- 
able. But the learned Professor forgot that it was for national 
education that the people had gathered there and not for edu- 
cation pure and simple, and he soft-pedalled the important fact 
that the whole movement of national education had arisen from, 
and was an integral part of the comprehensive non-co-operation 
agitation. The fact that the nation was actually at war with the 
foreign rule was missed during the discussion of this resolution, 
as it is done now-a-days in many other things, because we have 
at present waivedthe useof some of our weapons of non-co- 
operation. ‘That was why the simple and direct language of the 
Original resolution was changed. Non-co-operation is nota 
principle to be followed in practice for ever. It is only a war 
measure. History attests the fact that every nation that has 
waged a struggle for freedom has made not only its educational 
but all its other institutions adapted to the strategy of the war 
it was engaged in. All the same—and are we not, the ‘highly 
literate’, doctrinaiers, sticklers for the shastra’s letter ?—that 
straight and simple resolution did not meet withthe approval of 
a majority. But Gandhiji did not hesitate to accept the amend- 
ment because he was getting through it also the core of what he 
wanted. 

The very heart-piercing exposition which Gandhiji made 
when he dealt with the principles of non-co-operation deserves 
to be given here verbatim if that were possible. Sri Kakasaheb 
(Kakasaheb Kalelkar, a versatile writer in Gujarati, though a 
Deccani by birth) had given vent to several expressions which 
might raise the spirits of the teachers. ‘How long are we going 
to hug faint-heartedness ? We had better ceased to be teachers, 
if we want to go on infecting our children with fear and the 
like,” he had said. Gandhiji took up those expressions for his 
starting theme and declared : 

“There has been a lively discussion on this resolution. I 
want to pour cold water on the language of exhortation which 
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Kaka has used. If, keyed up to a fit of excitement, you acclaim 
this resolution, it will do us no good. If we have not got the 
strength to implement this resolution, we must frankly say so. 
Such confession of weakness is not weakness, but strength. If you 
want to see a very model of weakness, you have but to look at 
me. You may throw at me as many stones as you like for it. It is 
vanity, it is pure mulishness, to go on making a show of strength 
without possessing it. Those who are not capable of putting 
into practice what this resolution demands, may give up the 
business right here. But the rest may give their all. I am always 
eager to acclaim those who go the whole hog, but if we march 
on without having a clear perception of our limitations, we shall 
fallinto the plight of the mill which toppled down recently,’ 
Definitely, there must have been some weakness in that struc- 
ture, since it was that building, and no other, which crashed. 
We do not wishto get intothat hole. That is why what we 
want through this resolution is to know the number of soldiers 
we have with us, the number of true believers in the principle 
of non-co-operation. 


As a matter of fact, it is glib talk—this one about principle. 
The things that really matter are only two: the ‘untouchable’ 
and the spinning wheel. Are we,or are we not, ready to do 
those two things? For the first, what is required is to melt 
the hearts of others and risk one’s own livelihood. For the 
second, to give up sloth and do the manual labour of turning 
the wheel with our own hands. Those who have not the will 
or the strength to do them, should make a quiet exit from this 
business. 

Untouchability !—that is a heinous sin committed by 
Hinduism. As the great Wheel of Time rolls on, Hinduism is 
put on trial ever more severely. There is not an iota of doubt 
in my mind that Hinduism will be wiped off the surface of this 
earth, if it fails in this its acid test. The question that stares 

1, One of the structures of the spinning and weaving mills in Ahmedabad 


belonging to Seth Mansukhbhai had collapsed and several men were crushed to 
death just previously. 
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us in the face is whether we want to purify ourselves or to be- 
come pariahs of the world by keeping our own brothers un- 
touchables, We have become untouchables, in South Africa, 
in Fast Africa, and even here in India. Even here we are for- 
bidden entry into European quarters. That ‘touch-me-not-ism’ 
the Englishmen have learnt only ofter coming here. They saw 
and wondered, ‘Oh, here is queer religion! One human being 
considers himself polluted if he touches a brother of his own 
faith ! Willnot let himself get even into the shadow of that 
other human! Well, if we do not adopt the same course our 
existence may be at stake !’ Thinking along these lines, they 
created their superior, exclusive circles. I do not think they 
are to blame for this in any way at all. It is we who have taught 
them this ‘untouchability.’ 

If you have the strength of heart, you will settle in a village 
with only a spinning-wheel and be able to collect such children 
as will gladly learn up these two things. You will be able to 
saturate them with zeal for these two items of work. If you 
succeed in achieving only these two objects, you have done 
enough and more. Do not worry about other things. Leave all 
the rest to Providence. If you have the strength, the way for you 
is clear. 

But suppose, in doing so, the risk of losing your sustenance 
stares you in the face ? It is just because we want to create a 
situation which averts the fear of losing one’s maintenance, 
that we are carrying on this agitation for Swaraj. We can claim 
success for this movement only when hundreds, thousands, 
millions of India’s children, sons and daughters, give up all 
worry about maintenance, become indifferent in the matter 
altogether. In every country that enjoys freedom, the very idea 
ofanaintenance is clean forgot by its sons and daughters in 
their absorption of doing their duty for their native land. The 
question of livelihood is nowhere more fraught with worry and 
fright than in India. And India claims that it gives the place 
of prime importance to things of the spirit and not of the 
flesh !| And yet, it is in that country of all others which makes 
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this claim that the spectres of death and loss of livelihood cause 
the greatest terror. I say so because I am a Hindu all over. Why 
should the possible loss of maintenance bea subject of such 
horror for us ? There is the profession of weaving always at 
hand and calling us. If that cannot be done, we will hue wood, 
break stones and bear them ourselves to the market. We can go 
a step even further and take up the sacred work of cleaning 
latrines, for, in that case, we are certain to get 15 to 20 rupees 
for the work, and people will flatter us in addition for doing it. 
In truth, therefore, livelihood is no question with us at all. 
Those who desire Swaraj, are longing, craving for it, those who 
think it their duty to offer their own tithe in this sacrifice, must 
simply forget the idea of maintenance. And then, if it really 
comes to starvation ? If parents, wife, children and other depen- 
dents have also to starve with us ? But the prime dharma of a 
man is to feed others first and then take a morsel for himself. 
Consistently with that dharma, we may certainly take all the 
trouble, we possibly can to feed ourselves and family, ( but not 
at the cost of it ). The author of the Mahabharata has discussed 
the question, which of the two is greater : self-effort or destiny 
( Prarabdha=fate in this life created by us by our actions in 
past lives ), but he has not been able to give a clear-cut answer. 
But, on our part, we do see that at least our fate acts like a will- 
o’-the-wisp. So our dharma lies in doing our best and there the 
matter ends for us. ‘I will get my sister married ( pay the 
expenses )’— why should I have the arrogance to say so? Who 
am I to feed the sister ? (It is God who feeds all ). Suppose 
Idied suddenly! In suchacase a man like myself may at 
least have the satisfaction of feeling that though I do not give 
my sister any inheritance in money, I do leave her the spinning 
wheel. 

“IT did not want to say any word of exhortation; I wanted, on 
the contrary, to pour cold water, but these words came out 
spontaneously. If you are not prepared to put these two items 
into practice, please throw out this resolution. If you are 
prepared, if you havethe strength, accept it, acclaim it only 
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then. If you do not acclaim it, our work stops just here. We will 
not then be able to proudly say to India, “In Gujarat we have 
this (large) number of national schools and this (large) number of 
children studying in them.” 

Without premeditating as to whether these piercing shafts 
of his will lacerate the hearts of the hearers or not, he released 
them quietly, in the natural course of his speech, and thus taught 
a lesson to those who grow hot themselves in order to make a 
flery speech. 

We will not enter here into the controversy regarding the 
distinction between hova joie (should be) and raheva joie (should 
remain). In order to let not a particle of doubt remain about 
the trend of the voters, Gandhiji immediately accepted the 
suggestion of one or two members and took votes for a second 
time even thouzh the resolution was passed already. And then 
he congratulated those who accepted the resolution and advised 
them to make of it a glorious success. 

Resolution No. 6 is a natural corollary of No. 5 and No. 7 
and is framed with the object of encouraging a climate of 
cleanliness and purity. It aims at bringing the teachers in closer 
contact with the parents of the school childreen and at making 
them not merely school masters but teachers of the whole society 
round about. 

The eighth and the nineth resolution about learning spinn- 
ing, carding etc. and about the free gift of yarn may be termed 
as those dealing with the practical application of the principles 
accepted already. One can understand some flaw creeping into 
the implementation of some resolutions which may not be fully 
understood, one may also see the point that, owing to the im- 
possibility of reforming the prevalent conditions, the other 
resolutions may not be effectively put into practice here and 
there, but no teacher can excuse himself on any ground what- 
soever from taking action upon the eighth and the ninth resolu- 
tions. Through actual practice of those resolutions the teachers 
will be able to provide an object lesson to the whole society and 
transform the very face of Gujarat into a healthy smiling one. If 
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these resolutions are put on the shelf, it may as well be said 
afterwards that the whole Conference was a failure. 

‘Sri Chandulal Dave then proposed a resolution requiring 
the Vidyapith to take some concrete steps to advance female 
education. In his speech thereon he expressed dissatisfaction at 
the fact that Gandhiji refused to discuss that subject though he 
himself had characterised it as one of serious import. Ina 
language tense with emotion, a sister seconded this resolution 
of Sri Chandulal whom she called ‘‘Women’s Champion.’ She 
sat down with this incisive remark: ‘If Gandhiji, who has the 
large heartedness to take under his wings even the prostitutes, 
forgets us, women, leaves us in the Jurch, I shudder at the 
consequences.” As these speakers had not understood Gandhiji’s 
heart, he poured it out before the Conference : 

“Sri Chandulal has not caught my meaning. This question 
in really serious, is of the gravest moment. It isso grave and 
stupendous that it is beyond the scope of discussion by this 
Conference. Padmabehn’s speech left me in utter surprise. To 
me the prostitute is no less than my sister. Wherever I have 
been, I have made it a point to have her darshan and am going 
to do so still. Iam going to put before her the spinning-wheel 
as her saving bark. My incarceration has not modified my 
views in the slightest degree. My views on women’s education 
are thronging upon my mind with such velocity and vehemence 
that I cannot put them here, before you. It is my claim that 

ave pondered over this question more deeply and more often 
than any other feminist. I further claim that as a result of this 
agitation (of non-co-operation) no class has taken greater strides 
in awakening than of women. 

“That the spinning-wheel would fail to move the woman’s 
heart is an impossibility. The wheel is her real education, the 
education of the very core of her being. And what is the mea- 
ning of passing ‘resolutions’ about the thing which the woman 
is already practising with heart and soul ? When all is said, 
these resolutions are but paper-resolves still. We do not see, 
do not care to see, what passes before our eyes. Shall we be 
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able to give, even after years and years, any greater education. 
than what is being given now when women, looked down upon, 
till now as uncultured and illiterate, give up their purdah and 
boldly come forth for national service ? Real female education. 
is proceeding apace as a part and parcel of this movement. Nay, 
this movement itself would have been impossible if ‘female 
education’ were not closely keeping step with it. 

“The subject of female education is beyond the reach of 
yourselves, mine and of this whole Conference. To think of it 
is to empty an ocean, to attempt to catch a mirage in our hands. 
Woman is nothing less than ‘ardhangana’ ( man’s half body ). 
Who can give that education ? What avails it if a few women 
became graduates of Karve’s University (8. N. D. T. Univer- 
sity for women specially )? That does not mean ‘female edu- 
cation’; ‘female education’ really lies in the conviction, univer- 
sally held, that woman is the very half of man ( ardhangana ). 

‘To rouse public conscience to that extent we must have: 
sufficient leisure to ponder over the subject and discuss it with. 
numerous people. If it is thought that as Chancellor of the 
Vidyapith I must do at least something in the matter, I may say 
that the burden which Sri Chandulal and others impose on me 
is too heavy. We have neither the means nor the number of 
women required for the work. The Chancellor cherishes many 
an aspiration, but what could he do, poor man? Distribution of 
a few rupees and the opening of a few girls’ schools will not 
bring about women’s education. That is why lam keeping mum: 
over the matter. And our schools and colleges are ever ready to. 
welcome girls. You may conceive a scheme—any scheme—and 
bring it ready-made and the Vidyapith is prepared to consider 
it, but it will not itself draft a scheme. It is ‘the expert’s business” 
to bear that burden, submit his views, carry ona vigorous. 
campaign in its favour and get into the Senate as a member. 
The Vidyapith does not want to shirk this work, but if somebody 
proposes a monster scheme of education as a part of the Swaraj 
movement, the Vidyapith will definitely refuse to consider it. 
The Vidyapith does not want to ignore the subject, put it into 
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the limbo of oblivion, but I am talking simply of the Vidyapith’s 
limitations. I am myself incapable of thinking over this resolu- 
tion ina quarterof an hour. Both as leader and ordinary 
soldier, I humbly appeal to you to remove from your minds any 
suspicion that I have no heart for women’s education and to with- 
draw this resolution in order to save ourselves from ridicule”. 


Sri Chandulal then withdrew his resolution. It was but in 
the fitness of things that at the conclusion of the Conference 
Gandhiji congratulated him and the many others who had pro- 
posed various resolutions but withdrawn them. Let us end this 
article with Gandhiji’s concluding remarks at the Conference : 


“The credit for the work done today goes entirely to you. 
‘You have loaded me today with a heavy debt of gratitude and I 
request you to bear hard on me with still heavier debt by taking 
effective action upon the resolutions passed. My only appeal to 
you is not to let these resolutions remain here, on paper—‘to be 
filed’ finally—but to carry them with you as things dear to your 
heart. Implement them fully, enjoy the sweet fruit they bear and 


let the whole of Gujarat too eat them. May God give you the 
strength to do so !” 


Gandhiji in the National College 


( Navajivan, 10-8-'24 ) 

Ever since Gandhiji’s release Principal Kripalani and his 
students were thinking it hard how best to welcome Gandhiji 
when he visited the college. When a fund was opened in Gujarat 
as a token of its welcome to Gandhiji, the students began to 
collect their mite from amongst themselves and it was their 
initiative that induced the professors to give their share. Ina 
very few days as many as Rs. 1100 were collected. The students 
had begun to spin almost regularly since then. Gandhiji was 
invited to visit the Gujarat National College on the morning of 
Friday, 8-8-'24, to receive this purse of Rs. 1100—to which 
Rs. 129 were added later on—dhoties and sheets woven out of 
yarn spun bythe students and the quantity of yarn spun for 
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this occasion specially and made up of contributions from the 
minimum quota of 5 tolas (2 ozs. ) per student. 

Principal Kripalani welcomed Gandhiji in the language of 
this poem —afafa (the Guest)—of Rabindranath Tagore? 

“The night darkened. Our day’s work had been done. We 
thought that the last guest had arrived for the night, and the 
doors in the village were all shut. Only some said, ‘The king 
was to come’. We laughed and said, ‘No, it cannot be!’ 

It seemed there were knocks at the door and we said, “It was 
nothing but the wind.”’ We put the lamps and lay down to sleep. 
Only some said, “‘It is the messenger !’’ We laughed and said, 
“No, it must be the wind !” 

There came a sound in the dead of the night. We sleepily 
thought it was the distant thunder. The earth shook, the walls 
rocked and it troubled us in our sleep. Only some said, ‘‘It was 
the sound of wheels.” We said ina drowsy murmur, ‘No, it 
must be the rumbling of clouds !”’ 

‘The night was still dark when the drum sounded. The voice 
came, “Wake up! delay not !’’ We pressed our hands on our 
hearts and shuddered with fear. Some said, ‘‘Lo, there is the 
king’s flag !’ We stood up on our feet and cried, ‘“There is no 
time for delay !” 

The king has come—but where are lights, where are wreaths ? 
Where is the throne to seat him ? Oh, shame, Oh, utter shame! 
Where is the hall, the decorations ? Some one has said, ‘Vain is 
the cry ! Greet him with empty hands, lead him into thy rooms 
all bare !” 

Open the doors, let the conchshells be sounded! In the 
depth of the night has come the king of our dark, dreary house. 
The thunder roars inthe sky. The darkness shudders with light- 
ning. Bring out thy tattered piece of mat and spread it in the 
courtyard. With the storm has come of a sudden our king of 
the fearful night.” 

4, Sti Mahadevbhai has translated the poem into a charming Gujarati song 


for the readers of Navajivan. The English translation appearing in Gitanjali 
made by the Poet himself is given here. 
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Principal Kripalani compared Gandhiji’s arrival with the 
advent of ‘the king of the fearful night’ and with tragic self- 
castigation said, ‘‘We did not have the time to spin. Nor did we 
have the time to discard mill-made clothes ! You have come all 
of a sudden and struck us dumb with surprise !” 


Sabarmati, 
*A.W. Baker, Esa., 10-8-'24 
P. O. Port Shipstone 
Natal. 


Dear Mr. Baker, 

I have received two letters from you. The first I acknowled- 
ged. I have the books too. Do write always please. But I feel 
that I must go my way. We are all searchers. It is well with us 
so long as we do not interpose the I between God and ourselves. 

Yours sincerely, 


M. K. Gandhi 
Sabarmati, 
*Paul F. Cressey, Esq., 10-8-’24 
Granville, Ohio, 
U.S.A. 


Dear friend, 

We are taught from childhood discipline in self-denial 
Though, therefore, in the East we ever fail to live up to it, we 
know that life is not for iudulgence but essentially for self- 
denial. Would that the students of America could imbibe that 


one lesson. 
Yours sincerely, 


M. K. Gandhi 
*Lala Balakiran, Sabarmati, 
Bhaskar Press, 10-8-'24 
5, Kutchery Road, 
Dehra Dun. 


Dear Friend, 
I would not like to send any message to the Amir. I would 
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like my work to speak for itself. Nor would I care to send any 
present. My yarn has not been separately converted into cloth. 
Yours sincerely, 


M. K. Gandhi 


P. S. I have just received your second letter. I rather like 
these resignations. We are responding to Truth. Satyagraha is 
not excitement. It follows calm determination. I shall wait 
indefinitely. 


M. K. G. 
*D. R. Kane, Esq., Sabarmati 
M. L. C. 10-8-’24 


Yeotmal. 


Dear friend, 
I thank you for your letter. 

(1) I am against compulsory education. Compulsion may 
be unjust. It is certainly unnecessary. 

(2) If we get Swaraj today, I should resist any attempt 
to make primary or any education compulsory. We 
have not yet tried the voluntary system. 

(3) The Yeotmal Municipality will be within the terms. 
of the Congress resolution if it availed itself of the 
compulsory education measure. But if I had any say 
in the matter, I would plead with the councillors to 
try all voluntary effort before trying compulsion. 
I know the evil effects of the latter wherever it has 


been tried. 
Yours sincerely, 
M. K. Gandhi 
*Janab Ali Hasan, Bar-at-Law, Sabarmati 


Patna. 


Dear friend, 

I did have your letter. A Hindu is one who believes in the 
Vedas, Upanishads, Puranas, etc. and Varnashrama-dharma. 
I am unable to agree with you that we may reject the claim of 
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those who say they belong to particular religions. I claim to be 
the best judge of what I believe. 


: ? 
impaiaigy Yours sincerely, 
M. K. Gandhi 
The Editor, Sabarmati 
Tej. 13-8-24 


Dear Gupta,’ 

I bow down a thousand thousand times to that Krishna, who 
is the inspirer of the Gita, the Lord of 16000 senses (capillaries ?), 
the Perfect, never failing Brahmachari; Immutable and Lord of 


our heart, and not to any other (Krishna). 
Yours sincerely, 


M. K. Gandhi 
Sr. ‘Co R Das, Sabarmati 
Calcutta. 15-8-'24 


Dear friend, 

A friend of Mr. Khopkar has handed the enclosed to me. He 
says Mr. Khopkar thinks you could not have signed the paper. 
But if you have, Mr. Khopkar is prepared, he says, to prove 
his innocence to your satisfaction. Wéill you please tell me 
what I should say to Mr. Khopkar’s friend ? 


I hope you and Mrs. Das are keeping well. 
Yours sincerely, 


M. K. Gandhi 


Sabarmati 


15-8-’24 
*Dear Dr. Kitchlew, 


An unknown correspondent has sent mea cutting from 
Arjun. I had it translated into Urdu. Will you please go through 
it and let me know what truth, if any, there is in it ? 


Yours sincerely, 
M. K. Gandhi 


1. Translated from the original in Hindi. 
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Sabarmati 
15-8-'24 
*My dear Miss Schlesin, 

Though late in the day, your letter was most welcome. If 
you wanted to make ita model of neatness, you have failed 
badly. The same slovenliness, the same smudging. I can almost 
see your inky fingers in your letter. Here is the certificate you 
want. You will be entitled to accuse me of untruthfulness in that 
I have not certified to your slovenliness. Let me hope the new 
‘master’ will fare better. I must refuse to plead ‘guilty’ to all 
the charges you have noted against me. Why should I care 
about giving you a ‘business certificate’? But how are the 
mighty fallen ? 


Regarding the £24 I thought the draft of £150 included 
the amount. However, I am writing to Parsee Rustomjee to 
write off the whole of the balance whatever it might be of the 
£ 150. 

My health is fair. Now that you have commenced to write, 
will you continue ? 


Yours sincerely, 
M. K. Gandhi 


Sabarmati 


15-8-'24 
*Dear Motilalji, 


I thank you for your letter. 

I am sharing with you my whole soul. 

The more I think of it the more my soul rises against a battle 
for power at Belgaum. But I do not want to be mixed up with 
the Council’s programme. This can only happen by Swarajists 
manning the Congress or their not acting upon the Congress. I 
am quite willing to follow whichever course commands itself to 
you and friends. With me in the Congress, the Councils etc., 
should remain out of it. I would then gladly occupy the place 
I did from 1915 to 1918. My purpose is not to weaken the power 
of the Swarajists, certainly not to embarrass them. Show me the 
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way and I shall try my best to suit you. If there is anything not 
quite clear in this, please ask. / 
I am off to Delhi tomorrow in reply to Mohammad Ali’s 


wire. 
Yours sincerely, 


M. K. Gandhi 


Sabarmati 
15-8-’24 
*Raja of Kanaka, 
Orissa. 
Dear Raja Saheb, 

I must apologise for not having acknowledged your two 
letters earlier. I wanted to study the papers on my file before 
replying. I am so pressed for work that I have not yet been able 
to study them. I hope to do so soon and write to you further. 
Thanking you for promise of prompt attention. 

Yours sincerely, 


M. K. Gandhi 


On The way to Delhi 
Delhi, 18-8-1924 


Navajivan d. 24-8-’24 

This is the first time after his release when Gandhiji has 

stirred out to have a darshan of India. One may say Juhu was a 

‘retreat’ —in a sense and Ahmedabad his home. When, therefore, 

he left Ahmedabad for Delhi, that was the start of his tour for 
the darshan of India. 


He had long ago written to Mohammad Ali to call him to 
Delhi by wire, whenever his presence was needed there. Accor- 
dingly, there was a telegram from Mohammad Ali saying in 
effect, ‘Parleys (are) going on. Chances ( of a ) compromise (are) 
very bright. Very advisable to come immediately’. Gandhiji’s 
mind was already made up in the matter and he immediately 
decided to start the very next day—after meeting the ‘Big Bro- 
ther’ (M. Shaukat Ali) who was due to arrive that same night. 
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The journey may well be termed a quiet, undisturbed one. 
The news that Gandhiji had come out on a daura ( journey) had 
not yet reached many quarters and the stations were definitely 
free from big crowds. At some stations small clusters of men 
did collect near his compartment, but they were mostly railway 
servants or passengers. To see Khadi on their person was of 
course out of the question. I do not remember any station except 
Ajmer where friends dressed in Khadi had come to see Gandhiji. 
In our carriage the passengers were all Indians, but Khadi was 
conspicuous only by its absence. 


Gandhiji spent the whole day in writing, but even on that 
day asafriend from the United Provinces was given an appo- 
intment for a talk and as he was travelling with us for that 
express purpose, Gandhiji conversed with him when he was 
free from his writing work. It is only rarely now-a-days that 
Gandhiji enters into a discussion, even into a long talk, but 
being in the train this friend got a good long time for his in- 
terview. He beganit by asking what he should do for the 
country. He isascholar of repute, writes excellent articles in 
Urdu, and yet Gandhiji told him, “A yagna (sacrifice ) of 
spinning for the country is going on. You may help me as 
much as youcan in that yagna. If you see to it that all 
those who come in your contact give their individual oblation 
at the alter-flame of that sacrifice, you have done my work 
completely.” 

While showing his difficulties, the friend was disclosing the 
working of his mind also. ‘‘You are a wonderful man. A time 
was when we regarded politics as downright politics and nothing 
else; never objected to violence and Machiavellian tactics. It 
was you who opened our eyes and we accepted non-violence. 
You then showed us the religious—the spiritual—character of 
the movement and after a long deliberation in the jail we came 
to the definite conclusion that that alone was the right attitude. 
And now you say that the object behind the spinning resélu- 
ion is definitely civil resistance in future. So now you ask us 
again to come down from the spiritual to the political level. It 
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is all a matter of ordinary course for you—woven into your 

nature. But what about the fact that to keep pace with you the 

hand of our brain-clock has to take a thousand rounds at a 

slight diversion of the road by you ?” 

The talk drifted from one subject to another and back again 
to the first, but Gandhiji allowed these digressions in order to 
please the friend. 

Q: You want to remove all bitterness, all your efforts tend to- 
wards that consummation, all your articles play upon that 
same tune—but how can this acerbity be removed ? 

Gandhiji : By refusing to pay a man in his own coin, to answer 
back the opponents’ attacks. 

Q : But we have necessarily to part our ways and by the very 
act bitterness is bound to result. 

Gandhiji: It is for me to show that it does not. 

Q: Do you regard non-co-operation as a philosophy of life or 
as a strategic policy ? 

Gandhiji : Both. 

Q: If you regard it as an expedient method, why can we not 
change the tactic ? It dose not mean giving up one’s prin- 
ciple. What does it matter if even all the boycotts are with- 
drawn ? 


Gandhiji : If we give up the boycotts, civil resistance becomes 
an impossibility. Without the boycotts, we cannot create the 
spirited attitude needed for civil resistance. The moment 
we give up the boycotts, people’s faith in civil disobedience 
evaporates. I have already stated outright that the workers 
have lost their faith even in non-violence and once this faith 
in non-violence is lost, any talk of civil resistance is moon- 
shine, has no meaning. That is why I want to gather around 
me only those who believe in the boycotts and in spinning, 
i. e., those who have a religious faith in them. Only then 
can a climate of civil disobedience be created. 

Q: That is all right. But you demand too much from the man 
of clay. Why not take from him only as much as he can 
give ? 
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Gandhiji: Yes; but when are my demands too high? And you 
will not say that I must give up my principles on that 
account ? 

Q: How then can this ill-feeling be removed ? 

Gandhiji : I am only changing the fields of work. Things to-day 
are different from yesterday. Let us march now in the com- 
pany of actual workers only. The estrangement will disappear 
automatically thereby. But I have gone to the length of decla- 
ring my readiness to give up the boycotts even. 

OQ: When ? 

Gandhiji : When I submitted a common programme. Its only 
condition is that it should be acceptable to every party, to 
even the Indian Princes. 

Q: That means Lord Reading ( the then Viceroy ) also should 
accept Khadi ? 


Gandhiji : Yes. Can even he manage to do without accepting it 
some day ? 

Q : But you simply wrote an article and sat still. Did nothing 
further. Suppose you and Motilalji confer dicccia and 
issue a joint appeal ? 

Gandhiji : Yes, but I doubt if such a joint appeal is fons I 
feel that Swarajists do not accept the spinning wheel asa 


dharma. 

Q. : They realize quite well its economic value. 

Gandhiji : If they considered it asa sovereign remedy even 
from only the economic angle, that would be something. But 
it is not so. What I want in the country is heart conviction. 
If that is absent, the idea of a ‘common programme’ is no 
use. 

Q: If they have not that heart conviction, the reason is what I 
have already stated—bitterness. If that disappears they also 
will be fully convinced at heart that in the spinning wheel 
and Khadi lies the only way to our salvation. 

Gandhiji : Not at all. Is there any heart-burning between ‘me 
and the Moderate friends ? Are they, in any way, alienated 
from the No-changers ? Not the least; and yet they will not 
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join in this programme. The fact is, Sri Shastriji does not 
think that the spinning-wheel has any value at all as a means 
of our economic uplift. Men like Maulana Hasrat Mohani 
regard it as anentirely worthless activity and such a man as 
Sri Chintamani thinks it even harmful to the country! In 
the same way Swarajists do not believe that the spinning- 
wheel is a necessary means for our economic rise. Their is 
a different way. It has its place. I respect them. They would, 
naturally, never give up, merely to end ill feelings, what to 
them is an activity beneficial to the country. You are doing 
them injustice. ] see their honesty in thought, you don’t. I 
want that work done inthe spirit in which Dr. Ray ( Dr. 
P. C. Ray, an eminent scientist, was a whole-hearted believer 
in Khadi ) is doing it. Will Swarajists or Moderates take up 
the work with his faith ? 

Q:O, you want work like that of Dr. Ray ! But if the whole 
country imbibes the mentality of Dr. Ray, civil disobedience 
becomes an impossibility. (Dr. Ray was also a staunch 
‘Co-operator’ ). 

Gandhiji : Iam certain that civil disobedience will be no good 
for winning Swaraj, so long as it does not become the ripe 
fruit of activities of this sort. 

Q : But you are very hasty and impatient. 

Gandhiji : I give everyone the time he requires and take from 
him only as much as he gives. I will carry on with as many 
soldiers as I get, however small their number. 672 persons 
gave me self-spun yarn in Gujarat. I can get alot of work 
done through them. 

Q: What are those 672 going to achieve ? 

Gandhiji : They can be of immense help to me. The fact that 
those sisters and brothers did spin and send the yarn to me, 
makes at least me trust them as persons having the stuff to 
do what they say. 

Q : How do you say they are men of their word ? Most of them 
do it sheepishly—just because Gandhi asks them. And I am 
not talking of those 672; how can you assume that all such 
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persons are honest at heart ? There is every chance of rogues 
and swindlers getting into the crowd of spinners. What work 
are you going to take from them ? 

Gandhiji : Let them be rogues—though I don’t believe it. But 
even if they are, they will shed off their roguery only that 
way ( by continuing to spin ). 

Q: Good heavens, Mahatmaji! I see my brothers who will 
not give up their rascality, though they, never fail to do their 
namaz tull five times a day. Will one hour’s spinning 
achieve the miracle ? 

Gandhiji : I wish you did not cite the instance of namaz. But 
since you have, here is my answer. Namaz may have lost 
its pristine power, because the worshippers may be doing it 
mechanically. But why compare spinning with the present 
day affected observance of namaz? Just think of its marve- 
llous power when it was begun—1300 years ago. The same 
thing holds good for spinning. I can imagine that when 
spinning was a universal practice, it might not have any 
religious significance, but at the present day those who had 
never touched or seena spinning wheel are seen taking a 
solemn resolve to spin. Are they not taking a training in 
patience, forbearance, peacefulness ? It is my belief that 
today whoever resolves to spin for the cause of the country 
does so out of a purely religious faith. 

Q : But among your 672, there may be many women and many 
others who have nothing to do with the Congress. What use 
will these women be for civil disobedience ? 

Gandhiji : Yes, yes. They are certain to be of great use. It is 
through women that I hope to take my work, when men turn 
out to be useless. 

Q:So then you hope to reform eventhe badmashes by making 
them spin ? 


Gandhiji : Definitely. But the badmashes will not spin. Other- 
wise, 1 would even go a step further and say, ‘Let him be a 
badmash, a drunkard, a profligate, but if he spins whole- 
heartedly for one month, he is certain to give up his villainy 
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etc.’ Though I am sure that there is none such among 
these 672. 

Q: Well then, I will procure for you several spinners from 
Bhindi Bazaar (a slum locality in Bombay ). Will their 
lives be reformed and be of use for civil disobedience ? 

Gandhiji : All right, This is my stipulation with you, You must 
make them spin and I must reform them. 

Q:O.K. Isay, I can move among the ‘Golden Gangs’ for three 
months and get them to spin, 

Gandhiji: Do by all means. And I will make them leave their 
‘Golden Gang.’ 

Q : Very well, give me the money that I may start the work. 

Gandhiji : Why money ? Approach the men whom you want 
to make spinners, ask them to beg cotton, procure a spinning- 
wheel for their use, learn up carding, card that cotton, 
learn up spinning and then spin it. You get the mawalis: 
(the riff-raff ) of Bombay do that much and then demand 


from me, “Now bring your Swaraj”. 

Q: That’s nice! You hedge us in alla round. How can you 
get these poor people do all that ? They may spin merely. 
Gandhiji : Not merely spin and be done with it. They must 
be men who spin with zest—men avidly interested in doing 
it, men who will willingly undergo all the trouble it involves 

in order to be saturated with love for it. i? 

Q:And are your 672 o0f that type? o they all card their 
cotton and spin it ? Bosh. 

Gandhiji: I do think at least many of them must be carding. 
their cotton. Be the fact as it may, certainly it is not I who 
supply them with cotton. 

Q: All right. But it passes my comprehension how their spi- 
nning will cleanse them. 

Gandhiji : Dear friend, 1 speak from experience when I say 
that those who do this work regularly will go on ‘purifying 
themselves, if they are not clean, And that is enough for me,. 
I may say. If I get only 60 such sincere workers—not even 
600—I will raise from them 60,000 enthusiasts. 
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Q: What time will it take ? 

Gandhiji : God knows. Before all of us are dead and gone. For 
the present, I can give you only that time-limit. You may 
laugh at it, but, really I don’t care if the world cries out 
in disgust : ‘O, this is a hundred years’ programme that 
Gandhi has given’. 


Q. These Augean stables must be cleansed. And if that is. 
done, where is the harm in giving the Congress over to the 
Swarajists ? 


Gandhiji : None at all. Only, I donot want to embarass the 
Swarajists. If I entrust the Congress to them right today, 
they may fee] that I am investing myself with the importance 
of indispensability. They feel a sense of security by my stay 
in the Congress. My sudden exit may appear to them as. 
a kind of pressure and would certainly worry them. But if I 
leave the Congress gladly when they wish me to and help: 
them from outside, that would be fine. Maulana Shaukat 
Ali asked me, ‘“‘Would it my exit) not give a shock to the 
country ?”’ I said, ‘“‘Let it. If the country has any illusions. 
about me, let them be cleared.’”’ The Swarajists are honest 
in their views. They think the Councils alone will deliver 
the goods and I feel you can never have Swaraj through 
them and, if you have, it will not be Swaraj worth the name. 
All the same, it is but meet that they should be allowed to 
make the attempt. If I can bring real Swaraj through my own 
programme, they are certain to admit in future, ‘Our pro- 
gramme was not the right one.” 

But if I put them under difficulties, they would lose some 
strength and I definitely wish that even in the work they are 
doing, they must make the best show by putting forth all 
their strength init. If No-changers ask me to doa single 
thing that would perturb the Swarajists, I would never do it. 
I am a Satyagrahi in every fibre of my frame. Evenif I get 
out of the Congress, I will help them; if I remain in it, then 
also I will help them. What I want to do is to show them the 
miracle that Satyagraha performs. I am acting in this matter 
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in exactly the same way as I behaved with members of my 

family. A time is certain to come when they will all realize, 

‘This man is clean, is free from malice and craft.’ Today 

I want to create a situation under which they may feel, 

‘Gandhi has surrendered the maximum he can. Nothing 

further could be expected from him.’ 

I findthat I have given an account of this talk at great 
length; and yet I have dropped many things and I think nothing 
from what I have given could have been cut out. That talk 
continued for a long time. Gandhiji felt tired and went to bed 
that night a little later than usual. All the same he got up the 
next morning and plunged himself in his writing work at the 
right time. 


The train reached Delhi at 10 a.m. The crowd on the 
platform, consisting equally of Mohammedans and Hindus, was 
as stupendous at is used to be in 1921. Who could say from this 
commingling that it was these same Hindus and Mohammedans 
who had mutually broken their heads a few days back? The 
whole platform was so densely packed that egress had become 
an ordeal. Hundreds of men were standing on the roofs of the 
carriages of the train which stood onthe platform opposite. 
They stood even on the window-sills of the compartments, and 
even on the other side of our train where there was no plat- 
form, the congestion of men was by no means less dense. The 
same love and the same madness in love were in evidence now 
as in 1920-21. 

Though hardly 24 hours have passed since we arrived, it is 
not difficult to scent the atmosphere. Why, in the very 
tonga which carried us to Maulana Mohammad Alli’s house, 
we had an inkling of the public mood. The Hindu tonga driver 
was immensely proud that he could seat Hindus in his tonga 
and was recounting the events he had seen and heard of with a 
good deal of exaggeration. 

‘Had not the Hindus fought, the very name ‘Hindu’ would 
have been wiped off from Delhi’’—these were the comments of 
another Hindu friend who also was a tonga-driver. 
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And yet, after coming here to Maulana Mohammad Ali’s 
house, we found that there was a very large number of Hindu 
women among the darshan-seekers. They did not feel any cons- 
traint in getting into Maulana Saheb’s house and having the 
darshan, Amongst the crowds there must be quite a large 
number who must have thrown stones at one another and who 
must be feeling ashamed at heart at the sight of their erstwhile 
opponents. That shows that the quarrels between Hindus and 
Mussulmans are superficial though they appear dreadful, while 
that with the Government is deep-seated. 

Gandhiji is meeting the Hindus and Mussulmans of Delhi. 
According to appointments fixed previously by the Maulana 
Saheb, some persons belonging to both the parties (communities) 
have already seen Gandhiji. Today is Monday and nobody 
will visit him. Tomorrow again both the parties will meet 
him. It would be premature to state their attitudes. Gandhiji 
himself will perhaps give out his own impressions in the 
matter. 


The Maulana had a boil on his leg. It burst out, but hardly 
was he free from that trouble, when two new boils sprang up, 
which are still painful. When he came to the station, he was. 
limping all the while, but immediately on reaching home he 
sat downto spin. The spindle was a little out of order and the 
thread drawn out snapped, frequently; the Maulana, however, 
would not give up spinning. I thought he would give up the 
wheel in an hour or so, but he plied the wheel all through his 
leisure time. After Bhai Devdas repaired the spindle, his zeal. 
increased all the more. He wasworking away at the wheel 
all through the time Gandhiji was talking with Mussulman 
brothers. He must have thus spun as many as500 yards be- 
fore night time. 

The Begum Saheb knew spinning already and it was from 
her that the Maulana learnt it. Even ona bad spindle, his yarn 
does promise to be even There is no doubt that he will be able 
tospin very good, even and well-twisted yarn on an excellent 
wheel. 
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As for Bi Amma Saheb, she was on her deathbed. The 
Nawab Saheb of Rampur did not allow her sons to see her 
there. She, therefore, insisted, ‘‘Happen what it may, take me 
out of Rampur.” Braving a great risk, Dr. Ansari brought her to 
Delhi and now she refuses to leave the world before the advent 
of Swaraj. Maulana Shaukat Ali used to say, “Mother has the 
faith that she saw the 1857 rebellion in her early life and she is 
-going to see Swaraj.”’ 

That, of course, God alone knows. But the fact stands that 
-even at present when Bi Amma is still not conscious enough to 
-speak—she utters a word or two and relapses into unconscious- 
mess—the words that come out of her lips are: ‘Alas! What 
will Khuda do to these people ? Brother is cutting his brother’s 
throat ! How unfortunate we are ! Wedo not see even now 
that in our internecine quarrels it is the outsider who has a 
heyday.” 


Sabarmati 


24. 8. 1924 
“My dear Rajagopalachari, 


Mahadev has shown your letter to him. You must not des- 
pond. For Mrs. Naidu to say that I am despondent is a libel. 
It is true that Iam groping. There are things about which I can 
‘give no clear-cut decisions. But that is to admit that we are voy- 
aging in uncertain waters. 

Remember we are Satyagrahis. Let me apply to the situation 
the law of the family. Assume that two brothers are quarreling 
over the inheritance. Both want to use it for the good of the 
family. One, at least, knows that he does not need it to serve the 
family. The majority of the clan would have him to cling to 
the inheritance. But is it not the duty of the Satyagrahi brother 
to forego the inheritance and avoida quarrel and consequent 
waste of time and energy? Is the case any different here ? 
However, I am acting cautiously. All I am trying to do is to 
avoid an unseemly wrangle. I will take up the Presidentship 
if I find that it will serve the country. There is plenty of time 
to decide. The returns of spinning are proving most instructive. 
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Is it much use my presiding, if the returns remain as poor as 
they are ? Will it not then be better to retire from the Cong- 
tress and havea rigid programme anda membership that is 
honest and willing ? Is it any use having a vote for the wheel 
from persons clad in foreign stuff ? And think of the exploita- 
tion of the simple folk for capturing the Congress! Will the 
so-called No-changers remain strictly honest ? Picture to your- 
self the whole working. If we cannot retain the Congress with- 
out this tug of war, we must willingly surrender it. I have thou- 
ght deeply over your letters but feel sure that I must retire from 
any such contest. But for the present I am simply watching. Am 
waiting for Motilalji’'s answer. 

Now for Malabar. I have applications from many sources. 
What would you have metodo? Iwas thinking of sending 
some one to make a Special Report in collaboration with you. 
But as nothing has as yet been done I would like your sugges- 
tions. Plenty of clothing has been collected. Please guide me 
about its disposal too. 

I have not been able to make much headway in Delhi. There 
is still some prospect of a settlement. But the thing is very 
delicate. 

Yes, your guess is correct. The fair friend is Saraladevi. She 
wants to bombard me with more stuff, but I have refused to 
give further accommodation. There are some beautiful letters 
from Brahmins in repudiation. I have published one.j 

My programme : 

29th to 3 Sept. Bombay 
4th Poona 
5th Bombay. 
Then uncertain. Probably leave Bombay for Delhi on 5th. 


| 30. 8. '24 
*Dear Motilalji, 


Mrs. Naidu handed me yesterday your letter to me. The 
original must have reached Sabarmati by now. I made a full 
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surrender, i. e., as far as I am capable of making, in my two 
letters to you. I knew of the above incident long after I wrote to 
you. If there was anything more to surrender, I should have sent 
you on hearing about the incident a wire surrendering the rest. 

You will have me, therefore, almost on your terms. The 
‘almost’ is necessary because I hold some few things dearer 
than life and than all the ties of the world. But if you will let 
me have something willingly and whole-heartedly, knowing that 
it is right to give, then I want this, 

Our resolution should : 

(1) reiterate the Congress belief in the principle and policy 
of full non-cooperation including the boycott of legisla- 
tive bodies 

(2) but suspend them all save that of foreign cloth up to the 
end of 1925 

(3) should invite everybody to join the Congress 

(4) should exclude the boycott of Empire goods 

(5) and should confine Congress activity solely to the 
spread of hand-spinning and hand-spun Khaddar, Hindu 
Muslim Unity and for Hindus the removal of untouch- 
ability. 

This means that Congressmen, as such, should have nothing 
to do either with Councils or boycotts, but they may form their 
own organisations independently of the Congres to go on with 
Councils and other activities not inconsistent with the Congress 
activity. Therefore, there can beno organisation to prosecute 
the Council or other boycotts suspended under the resolution. 
Support of the existing national schools will continue and when 
possible new ones may be opened but they may not have any 
connection with the Government. 

The 4 anna franchise should be abolished and instead each 
person becoming a member of a Congress organisation should 
be a Khaddar-wearer; should contribute per month as a condi- 
tion of membership at least 2000 yards of his own spinning, it 
being open to every member to contribute the full quota for the 
whole year at a time. 
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I see no other way of making the Congress organisation a 
real and living thing; nor can I see any hope for the poor of India 
without the spinning-wheel and we shall never fire their imagina- 
tion unless we spin ourselves. 


There are other alterations I should suggest in the Constitu- 
tion but they need not be mentioned now. ‘They are meant 
purely for effective and expeditious working. We should have a 
declaration that the Working Committees should be regarded 
as executive bodies and the A. I. C. C. a deliberative body and 
that executive bodies should contain only those who are commi- 
tted to the full programme of the Congress. But under my 
proposal you would be as eligible for election to the Working 
Committee asI. What I mean is that if the four boycotts are 
suspended, Council-entry or practice in a law court should by 
itself be no bar. As a matter of fact, it may be inadvisable for a 
busy lawyer or a busy councillor to come into the Working 
Committee whose members would be expected to give their 
whole time and attention to the three things of the Congress 
programme. 

Under my plan again there should be no exception in favour 
of Bengal. Asa matter of fact, Swarajists may organise them- 
selves fully in every province without let or hindrance from 
the Congress. But the Congress organisation should have only 
- one programme everywhere. Thus Das may convert the Congress 
organisation and form himself into a Swaraj organisation pledged 
only to the three things. The idea is this : the Congress will 
neither help nor hinder other organisations, but the latter should 
all, if their members are Congressmen, help the Congress pro- 
gramme. Conversely, Congressmen who believe in many other 
things, not prohibited by the Congress, may join other organisa- 
tions for their other activities. 


On the business part, so far as I can see, only the qualifica- 
tions of membership may prove an obstacle but I hope you will 
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see that if we all believe in Khaddar even as an economic 
necessity, the acceptance of my proposition is a necessity. 


You will observe that I have written the letter as the thoughts 
have come to me. I do not mind for my sake, as I wish to live 


on your sufferance. 
Yours sincerely 


M. K. Gandhi 


Gandhiji In Bombay 
d. 31-8-’24 
(Navajivan, d. 7-9-'24) 

This may well be said to be Gandhiji’s first visit of Bombay 
after his release. Friends did come to Juhu to see him, but 
this was the first occasion when people could see Gandhiji to 
their hearts’ content, observe him and make inquiries about 
and from him. Sri Revashankarbhai’s house at Gamdevi in 
Bombay is as full of visitors as before and the yarn that 
streams into it breaks all previous records. Everyone understands 
that it is not possible to gratify Gandhiji these days with 
flower-garlands or even with money. The only thing that can 
please him is yarn. Sri Vithalbhai also (afterwards the first 
Indian President of the Legislative Assembly, Delhi), when he 
gave an address of welcome to him on behalf of the city-fathers 
of Bombay, gave him yarn and so did the Bombay Provincia] 
Congress Committee. And, as for women, there may be hardly 
any who does not give him a gift of yarn. One Parsi sister who 
chose to be anonymous gave him through ‘her husband, nearly 
2 lbs. of excellent yarn, fine, even and well-twisted. There may 
be quite a number of such women—nobody knows how many— 
who, in the midst of the rush and bustle of Bombay, somehow 
manage to steal some time from their busy hours and do silent 
national work. 

This being his first visit to Bombay, Gandhiji did not stint . 
in giving an appointment to any and every person or institution 
that wanted it. He even tried to visit as many places as he 
could. For different purposes there were different functions. 
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All of these he attended and addressing audiences of varying 
characters, he gave his message in forms suitable to the audience 
he addressed. Just as the Address of the Corporators of the 
primus urbis of India was short, simple and loving, so was his 
answer in perfect accord with the Address. Tothat audience 
composed of Hindus, Mussulmans, Parsis, Christians, Jews, co- 
operators and non-co-operators, Government officials and private 
individuals, and men as well as women, he stated that it was 
the duty of every human being to serve all living creatures 
and asked from them nothing more than what they could give. 

“Tt is my firm faith that the day is coming, when on the 
one hand we shall cease to regard the field of politics as distinct 
from that of religion and on the other expand the sphere of 
religion from its present narrow preserve. We, Hindus, 
Mussulmans, and other classes, regard the God of our religion 
as different from that of others and fight withthem. But we 
shall soon learn the dharma that teaches unity in diversity and 
shall begin to serve one and all without distinction. That is 
why I have been inviting Indiato take up three political-cum- 
religious activities. They are : propagation of Khadi, heart-unity 
between Hindus, Mussulmans, Parsis, Christians, Jews and all 
others, and for Hindus, penance for the deadly sin of untoucha- 
bility. The best way, therefore, to thank you for your Address 
is to invite you to join me in these activities, since it is in them 
that there is a confluence of politics and seva-dharma (religion 
of service) or social service—call it what you will—and since 
neither you nor anyone else in the world can ever think of it as 
unacceptable. 

At the meeting of the Bombay Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee Mrs. Sarojini Naidu asked the members to put their 
doubts, if any, before Gandhiji. Three or four friends there- 
upon criticised the spinning resolution of Ahmedabad and wan- 
ted to elicit Gandhiji’s views on the matter. To all of them 
Gandhiji gave one single answer. 

“The right position is that all those who have any doubts 
about the capacity of the spinning-wheel to win Swaraj must 
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go on arguing against the wheel and voicing their opposition to 
their hearts’ content, so long asthe resolution in its favour is 
not passed. But if they are defeated by a majority they must 
respect the majority vote and abide by the resolution in practice; 
and those who do not want to spin as a matter of principle 
must resign from the membership of their respective Congress: 
Committees. Therein lies justice, decorum and propriety. 

‘T will not reply to all other doubts right today. I am con- 
sulting the leaders and you will get the answer in a short time. 
The fact is, my watch runs fast and yours goes slow, but I want 
to carry you with mein my quick march and | am an efficient 
Swarajist or No-changer, whatever you like to call me. I 
will, therefore, find some way out. Tillthen it is my advice 
that everyone should immerse himself in the spinning wheel 
activity.” 

There were two ladies’ meetings, one of which was under the 
auspices of the Women’s Association. In that meeting Gandhiji 
eulogised the services of the immortal G. O. M. (Grand Old 
Man) of India—Dadabhai Naoroji—and showed wherein lay 
the secret of his greatness. The women had already collected 
more than four thousand rupees and yet Gandhiji did not fail 
to ask for the donation of yarn from them also. The second 
meeting was for the distribution of prizes to students of a girls’ 
school. There was a very striking attendance of the girls’ 
mothers and other women. The girls performed two dramatic 
pieces very spiritedly, one, an anecdote of the life of King 
Prithviraj and the other of the heroic Queen of Jhansi. If men 
may act women’s parts why not women of men ? Bothseem to 
be wanting in good taste. But what wonder if women ape men 
during the transition period when they are only just beginning 
to taste the joys of free education ? 

But I digressed into a talk about the performances. To the 
parents of the girls and other ladies and gentlemen assembled 
there Gandhiji made an earnest appeal : “If you have not suffi- 
cient strength, you may lay the axe of retrenchment on all other 
schools, but, please spare these girls’ schools which deserve your 
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pity’. To the girls he said: ‘You took up swords and played 
the parts of heroes, but I wish you were not satisfied with only 
that much. In such functions you must exhibit many perfor- 
mances on the spinning-wheel. Only then will the functions 
become you”’. 

At the Vile Parle meeting, a gentleman gave, as a gift, a ball 
of yarn intertwined in an exceedingly confused mass. Referring 
to it Gandhiji said, ‘The country presents today the spectacle 
of as tangled a web as isthis one. I wish the friend takes it 
back, unravels the skein and sends me a neat hank made out of 
it. Why, one can even spin good yarn of the same length within 
the same time as it would take to clear this mess. If we believe 
in the principle : ‘Swaraj will come striding on the thread of 
yarn’, then, at the sight of this tangle, we must admit that we 
shall not be fit for Swaraj within a million years. Our yarn must 
be strong, well-twisted and even and such as can match mill-yarn 
equally, because we want the millions of India to busy them- 
selves in spinning. 

Students approach Gandhiji for an autograph. A big official’s 
daughter also requested Gandhiji to give her his hand-writing 
in her autograph-album. To these students and this girl Gandhiji 
had a word of plain speaking : 

“You see, friends, you value so much the autograph of a 
“great man’. But you cannot get it without paying the price.” 
“We will give you your price— whatever it be’, they promised 
at once. How can they imagine what price Gandhiji would ask 
for ? They might have thought, Gandhiji would ask them at 
the most to contribute some amount for the Malabar Flood 
Relief Fund or an ornament on the body and so they gave their 
assent to Gandhiji’s condition. But Gandhiji demanded the 
price of the monthly payment of 2000 yards of self-spun yarn ! 
That girl agreed even to that condition, but the collegian lads 
had not the strength to give a definite undertaking to spin that 
much yarn. They promised to try. 

Gandhiji never fails to ask for donations for the Malabar 
Fund, wherever he goes. Under the auspices of the Parsi Rajkiya 
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Sabha ( Parsi Political Association ), Sri Bharucha had arranged 
ina theatre a public meeting which restricted attendance to 
only the purchasers of tickets. On the sole ground as Gandhiji 
thought, that the meeting had only one purpose, viz., the pro- 
ceeds were to go for the Malabar Fund, he agreed to attend 
that public meeting. 

Only after attending this meeting at the Excelsior Theatre, 
in fact, only after listening to Sri Jayakar’s speech, did Gandhiji 
realize that the meeting was held for the double object of collec- 
ting the Malabar Fund and of honouring him. It is impossible 
to give a full and faithful picture of that meeting. One can give 
an accurate account only if he can retain a detached outlook. 
But if the reporter himself is carried away into identifying him- 
self with the scene enacted ? Who would describe and what ? 
An exceedingly remarkable instance of good resulting from 
evil was evidenced at that meeting. What was merely formal and 
complimentary turned suddenly into intensely serious and 
natural there. One could see then the dazzling flash of the forked 
lightning of sat ( truth ) piercing through dark clouds of maya 
( delusion ) piled thick one upon another in countless profusion. 

This was how it happened. Many speakers who succeeded 
Mr. Jayakar delivered speeches admiring Gandhiji. Sri Bharucha 
might have thought it would bea very befitting tribute to 
Gandhiji if speakers belonging to all political parties and all 
communities joined in paying him their tribute. Accordingly 
Sri Jamnadas Dwarkadas (a follower of Mrs. Besant ) was asked 
to speak. He delivered a really excellent speech. He said that 
despite several differences of opinion he was second to none in 
his respect, love and reverence for Gandhiji. Hardly had he 
declared so, when someone from the audience opposite bawled 
out, “Call him Mahatmaji, not Gandhiji.”” Sri Jamnadas, in 
perfect good faith, explained, ‘‘Gandhiji himself has told me 
that the adjective ‘Mahatma’ only pains him at heart and I do 
not want to inflict that pain on him.’’ And then he preceeded. 
One or two voices again repeated the very same remonstrance. 
Sri Jamnadas again clarified his stand, “I adore him because, 
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though a human being like all of us, he is the best among us— 
and not because he isa Mahatma ( ‘Mahatma’ has a special 
significance in Theosophy ). At last Sri Bharucha sent one or 
two gentlemen to the gallery upstairs, quieted the disturbers 
and everything went on smoothly. Many other speeches were 
delivered even after this one of Sri Jamnadas. The essence of all 
the speeches was practically one and the same. In the present 
disturbed state of the country, there was only one man who 
could bring about peace and harmony and that was Gandhiji and 
none else., Sarojini Devi even declared, “I am asked by Gandhiji 
to say only two words. I wish he had asked me to say one. How 
can I have the face to say anything ? Would it not look like 
repeating the folly of the chela (disciple ) in that well-known 
story ? That chela persistently urged, ‘‘Guruji, do please saya 
word or two. The people may learn a bit’. At last the Guru 
was exasperated and said, “You fool, if people won’t learn from 
my living example, will they by a few words from my lips ?” 

‘Ihave thus accidentally given away the pegs on which 
Gandhiji hung his speech. The meeting had already lasted a 
fairly long time and perhaps, if that tense atmosphere had not 
been worked up, he would have spoken for about five minutes 
and got the meeting dispersed. But he was compelled to speak 
at length. 

At the outset he said : 

‘“‘We have today spoken so volubly that it would be nothing 
wrong if I respected Sarojinidevi’s advice and kept quiet. But 
I have left at home my instrument for mute appeal and there is 
the rub. Had I brought it, 1 would have given you an object 
lesson and simply said, ‘Take up the wheel and join me in the 
spinning bout.’ I had no idea that I would get the advice Saro- 
jinidevi gave us or that I was fated to hear so many encomiums 
for myself today. I am fed up with praises. Take it from me 
that I do not like them, but at present I will say nothing more 
about it. I will only state that I thank those who have expressed 
their admiration for me and request them—as Sri Jayakar has 
suggested—to help me quietly in my work. If I can get silent 
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help from all of you, the burden of a great work involving 
tremendous responsibility can be lifted. 

“Before I proceed I beg of one or two friends to express their 
repentance for their action. If we goat all to any public meet- 
ing, we should have already mastered the lesson of polite be- 
haviour. We must also know the predilections of the speakers 
invited and respect them. If we cannot do so, we had better 
not attend the meeting at all. This rule of any respectable 
assembly has been broken by two or three brothers. What Sri 
Jamnadas has said is perfectly true. The word ‘Mahatma’ has 
been invoked in order to get drunk with it and commit many 
a wicked crime. That word ‘Mahatma’ stinks in my nostrils 
and when, in addition, somebody insists that everyone should 
call me a ‘Mahatma’, I get sick to the saturation point and life 
becomes unbearable. IfIdid not know that the more I prohi- 
bited the use of the word ‘Mahatma’, the more it was used, I 
would have clinched the issue by simply asking the public not 
to utter the word. Inthe Ashram (Satyagrahashram at Ahme- 
dabad)—where life is lived my way —everyone, man, woman, 
or child, has strict injunctions not to use the appellation 
‘Mahatma’ for me. They may not even refer to me as ‘Mahatma’ 
in any of their letters. They may call me Gandhi or Gandhiji. 
It is to me that the obstructionists in Jamnadas’ speech have 
been rough and they have committeda breach of peace. Ours 
is a peaceful fight. Wéuthout courteous behaviour there can be 
no peacefulness. Any peacefulness that is bereft of politeness 
can only be rigid and lifeless, whereas we are worshippers of 
Life vibrant in every atom. A serenity that is informed with 
Life inevitably includes courteous and becoming behaviour. It 
is, therefore, my advice to all those who shouted Jamnadas down 
to tell him, “Please forgive me.”’ Jamnadas used, in fact, expre- 
ssions of great admiration for me, but if he had said, ‘No 
man can be a greater nuisance than Gandhi’—and_he who feels 
so has the right to say so—even then nobody has any right to 
stop him from speaking; even then we must respectfully hear 
him.”’ 
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(At this period of Gandhiji’s speech, a man from the first 
gallery opposite stood up, joined his palms and bent down his 
head as gestures of regret. Gandhiji declared, ‘‘That is enough. 
But there, on the upper gallery, there are one or two brothers. 
Will they not apologise ? I would say, those who don’t are not fit 
for Swaraj.”’ Cries even from the audience came forth, “Stand 
up and apologise.” Two persons got up in response and offered 
their apology. Gandhiji felt at ease then and resumed his speech. 
Just then a third person rose up on his own and begged pardon !) 

“And now I say, let no one commit such a crime again. 
‘Every brain is different from every other,’ as we say. If we 
cannot bear with one another, we become impossible persons. 
The Hindu cannot tolerate the Muslim and the Muslim the 
Hindu and destroys his (Hindus) temples. If both imbibe the 
spirit of forbearance, ali these wrangles would come to an end. 
Tolerance is a virtue that one has to practise in every walk and 
every time of life. If once tolerance becomes widespread— 
Hindus, Mussulmans, Parsis—all will put up with differences. 
‘The greatest stumbling block in the path of our progress is this 
intolerance. I am trying to root out this mental epidemic. But 
lam an insignificant creature, not an exalted being. Were-I the 
Jatter, I would have stopped this intolerance. I am still so lacking 
in purity, love, courteous and modest behaviour ! Otherwise, 
you would see sucha weird light in myeyes, sucha mystic 
charm in my language, that you would realise ina flash, that 
non-violent non-co-operation could never be offered by an into- 
lerant person. I have already often told you that Dyer is not our 
enemy, nor is O’ Dwyer. Never think of them as enemies. Have 
compassion for even him who may have committed an inimical 
act. If we cannot, must not, despise such a man, how ever can 
we hold Jamnadas in contempt ? Ifa guest visits our home, 
what do we do ? Weask the members of the family to move 
away and give the seat of honour to our guest. If Jamnadas 
happens to be our opponent, he is here as our guest, and can 
never be contemned. If he is but our brother, well then, any such 
treatment automatically becomes impossible. 
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‘‘My heart was torn at the sight of Jamnadas’ discomfiture, 
but that grief turned into joy when you so very politely begged 
his pardon. That was a thing really after my heart. Those peni- 
tents are sure to reap a rich reward, but even we who have been 
witnesses to the scene are certain to benefit spiritually. I am not 
going to touch here the question of Council-entry, but let me, in 
all humility and with due deference to Mr. Jayaker, tell him that 
it is impossible to come across such scenes along the way of 
the Councils. It is in such confessions that I see the seed of real 
Swaraj. 

“Mr. Deodhar need not have talkedat length about Malabar, 
because we have gathered here for no other reason than of honou- 
ring the distressed sisters and brothers of Malabar. You have 
contributed your mite by giving small or big fees for attendance. 
But Sri Deodhar had a double purpose in view in making that 
speech. Over and above this contribution he has asked you to 
undergo some self-denial, forego some things and give them to 
him; and it needs no saying that I fully support him. Readers of 
Young India and Navajivan know that I ask even children, 
“What would you doif your own brothers or sisters were 
hungry ? Would you not share with them your own food and 
raiment ?”’ Something as a sacrifice in food and clothing—that is 
the kind of donation I ask for from you. I am often asked whe- 
ther the donation given in charity is properly utilised. The criti- 
cism is fair ina sense, but unfair also. And dishonesty dare not 
lodge in a place where Deodhar happens to be. There is a world 
of difference between his views and mine in several matters. 
Some of his views I simply detest, but I have not the slightest 
doubt about his purity. Whenever I visit his home—veritably a 
poor man’s residence—I feel the Soul Universal dwelling therein. 
That friend penetrates into dense jungles, suffers bitter heat and 
cold, bears uncongenial climates and waters—all for unalloyed 
social service. Why may we not help him ? 

‘Yes, but there is one thing. Never listen to him if he in- 
weighs against the spinning-wheel. 

“India, I know, expects something tangible from me. They 
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think that at Belgaum I shall show such a way as will make us 
all of one mind again or at least able to bear with views opposed 
to ours. I cannot deceive myself. I do not believe that because 
lam loaded with so much laudationI really deserve it. The 
only meaning that this lavish praise carries to me is that the 
people cherish higher expectations from me than what I have 
yet been able to fulfil. They expect greater love, greater renun- 
ciation, greater service. But how can I cope with that demand ? 
My body is so weak and that is due only to my sin. Man never 
falls a prey to disease even though he may be innocent of any 
sin. God has endowed us with a body in order to keep it healthy 
and sin is but a conscious or unconscious breach of God’s or 
Nature’s laws. If punishment is meted out to us when we break 
a kingly law even unconsciously, how is it reasonable or possible 
to expect any other result from the violation of Nature’s laws ? 
The thief is never allowed to go scot-free. Punishment is miti- 
gated fora crime committed in ignorance that is the only diffe- 
rence. I sinned and so I fell ill; and Iam an imperfect man, so. 
long as such sins happen to be committed by me whether cons- 
ciously or unconsciously. How can an imperfect man give an 
advice that is perfect ? That is why I am still groping. 

“And yet I have with me no other implement, no other we- 
apon, than Satyagraha. Till now I have put before the country 
the terrible facet of Satyagraha. Now I propose to put only its. 
gentle, attractive, sedate side. If people take to it with zest the 
result—victory —is acertainty. I believe I know the shastra—the 
religious principle—of Satyagraha through and through. In the 
present conditions of India, I shall always be haunted with the 
fear that the country will not be able to digest the strong dose 
of Satyagraha in its terrible form. But if we intelligently admi- 
nister its mild diluted dose we can achieve great things even 
before the Belgaum session of the Congress, Everyone —Co-op- 
erator, Non-co-operator, rigid No-changer, Pro-changer, Swara- 
jist, Liberal, Conventionist, Hindu, Mussulman, Parsi, Christian, 
Jew, everyone can - use that potion and benefit thereby. Satya- 
graha does not mean civil disobedience only and nothing else. 
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“] have sent some suggestions to Pandit Motilalji but yester- 
day. The world knows how well we hit it off together. In a letter 
I wrote to him yesterday I poured out my heart, because if he 
could be brought round others would follow suit. Vidushi (a 
popular title meaning ‘highly learned’ ) Besant came to see me 
yesterday. To her also I said the same thing. Can I ever presume 
to stand comparison with the Vidushi either in age or experi- 
ence ? To her, therefore, I put my plea as would a child to its 
mother. With the same humility, I am going totalk to Sri 
Shastriar. To the Englishmen also I will say the same thing. If 
they all understand the thing, great and immediate benefit is 
likely to accrue to us. 1 will not enter into the details of my 
scheme but you will understand that the spinning-wheel is bound 
to be included in it. That thing—the spinning wheel—is certain 
to have a place, evident or otherwise, in all my schemes. Without 
it neither is my life possible nor India’s. To me it seems that 
the time is coming when you also will find it impossible to 
dispense with it. 

“If you regard me as a ‘Mahatma, the reason lies neither in 
‘my love of truth nor in my peacefulness. It lies in my deep and 
profound love for the poorest of the poor. Cost what it may, I 
can never abandon the cause of the miserables, the torn ‘and 
tattered. That is really whv you all feel that Gandhi is of some 
use. Hence. I appeal to all who love me, Ratanshi, Pickthall, 
Jayakar and all others, ‘‘Since you love me, please try to do some 
thing for those whom I love, viz., the dumb millions of Indian 
villages so that they may no longer remain naked and hungry. I 
say, worship them, the lowliest and Jost. And how will you 
worship them ? Let me tell you. Not by a mechanical telling of 
the beads of a rosary. The man who uses arosary without put- 
ting his heart into it is certain not to gain salvation; he will only 
sink lower down, since, while he may be outwardly prattling 
God's name, with the telling of every bead his heart would be 
whetting sharp a dagger to kill somebody. I admit that even 
while turning the wheel it is possible for my mind to be wicked, 
But, at least, the outer the concrete-result of the spinning work 
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will not be any the less effective by the dirt of my mind. All I 
can say is that for myself I spin in the name of God or Khuda 
for the woe-begone children of India and ask you to do likewise. 
It is possible that there may be an error in my advice, that 
economists may show in future that it was a mistaken one; but 
they will themselves admit that it was an error on the right side, 
that the country only gained thereby because some quantity of 
yarn, small or large, came out of it and there was an increase 
in the cloth production of India. Take me fora disciple of Sir 
Dinshaw Wachha (a Parsi patriot, economist and once the Pre- 
sident of the Congress ). He has shown that India needs 134 
yards of cloth per man and gets 93 yards. That means we must 
produce sufficient cloth to cover the deficit of 4 yards per 
man. What a vast quantity will it come to, if everyone of you 
spin only a 100 yards per day. There is the proverb, “Little 
drops of water make a mighty ocean” and there is sense in it. If 
all of us draw out threads of yarn, we can cover up and bind 
the whole of India with it. Personally I have the undying faith 
that once you begin to spin, you too will admit in future, ‘Really, 
Gandhi is right in what he says.’ 


“T am convinced that behind all this love for me there is. 
nothing else but my complete oneness with the poor. I can be a 
Bhangi with Bhangis or a Dhed with Dheds and do their work 
with equal ease. If untouchability is not destroyed during my 
present lifetime, and if it is ordained that I should take a second 
birth, I wish to be borna Bhangi and noneelse. If untouch- 
ability persists in Hinduism and if it is possible for me to 
renounce Hinduism, I would recite the Kalma (Muslim pra- 
yer) or bea convert to Christianity. But I have such deep. 
faith in my religion, that I have but to live and die in it. So 
even on that account if I am born again I would love to be born 
a Bhangi. I say, therefore, that if you have any pity for Bhangis, 
Dheds and the wretchedly poor of Orissa, you must forget 
foreign or mill-made cloth and wear the one spun by the poorest 
and woven by Dheds. How is it possible for them to provide 
us with the cloth of our fastidious tastes? They are a terror- 
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stricken people. There are so many famished sisters in Kathia- 
war who cannot get even an anna (=1/16 Rupee) or two at the 
end of a whole day! They were supplied with spinning wheels 
and they began to earna little. Their wheels have stopped work- 
ing now and they are lamenting for the mere pittance of a 
few pice they used to get. And there is quite a large number 
of such sisters. I would feel no shame in approaching them 
once again and making them spin, if I can tell them that even 
Jayakar has taken to the wheel and so has Sarojini; and that 
Mrs. Besant and Dadabhai’s grand-daughter and Shri Shastriar— 
they all spin. | 


‘I do not wish to open sadavrats (places where food is sup- 
plied free to all) in India. I would rather wish that they were 
closed. These sadavrats, I think, are a stain on the fair face of 
our land. That is why I wish to make everyone self-reliant. I 
would never give these sisters a few coins by way of a dole, 
but I would make them earn their living. If you wish to make 
these sisters and other poor persons and Dhed-Bhangis self- 
dependent, you should perform the sacrifice of self-spinning. 
Let everyone contribute 2000 yards of self-spun yarn. I will 
then give Swaraj in a year. 


“But please listen carefully. I do not give a definite time- 
limit unconditionally. I do not say we can have Swaraj if you 
alone spin. I do affirm that we can win it if all of us spin. It 
is a dead fact that then only you will be able to persuade others 
to spin, when you yourselves spin and set the example. The 
Bhagwadgita states that the masses follow in the wake of the 
classes. They say that fashions in dress (in Britain) change 
according as the Prince of Wales changes his attire. You are 
regarded as the salt of India—or wishto be regarded so. Will 
not others follow if you begin to spin forthwith ? 


“Let alone that plea. Whether Swaraj comes from your 
spinning or not, if you feel for the beggar’s plight, I beg of you 
to spin in pity for him. Be in tune with the submerged: let your 
heart vibrate in sympathy with them. 
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“Even Mirabai? has sung of the thread of yarn ¢ 
GIT ataat wa Fesite ate 
Wa at da art ¥, 
aa ay HET Tay | 


A cotton thread of yarn 

Is wound me all around; 
The more He draws it tight 
The more to him I’m bound. 
Love’s dart by Hari sent 

In twain my heart has rent. 


“If we have that love for the crores of our sisters and bro- 
thers, they too would bind us tight with the thread of cotton 
yarn and we them. I know of only that principle of economics 
and no other. 

“Let me say one morething. You may have heard of the 
riots in Nagpur. The Hindus’ hearts are impure and so are the 
Mussulmans’. Under this situation what else can I put before 
the public except these three things? In all my present ex- 
periments of peaceful Satyagraha you will see these three things 
invariably included. If you all bear these three things in mind, 
I think we shall all be able to stand on one and the same plat- 
form. Let the talk of boycotts of courts, Councils etc. be set 
aside. All of us may not see eyetoeye inthose matters, but 
let us present a united front as regards those things about 
which we are in agreement. 

After speaking so long, he put these same things ina very 
few words for the benefit of those who did not understand 
Gujarati. The substance was quite the same, but there was 
definitely a charming novelty in the way it was put. 

“T have emptied the burden of my heart and I have spent 
myself so much now that I cannot say more. I too have had my 
spate of say. In essence, however, it is simply this: There are 

1. A princess belonging to the highest royal House of Mewar, who renoun- 


ced her all to worship Lord Krishna. Her poems of haunting music and mysti- 
cal experiences still sway the hearts of Gujarat and Central India. 
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two sides to:my nature, one warlike and dreadful, the other cool 
and peaceful. Many friends have parted from me on account of 
my former i. e. the terrible aspect. And for the same reason, 
there had been on several occasions dividing chasms between 
me on one side and my wife, my son, and my deceased brother 
on the other. But in the other aspect of my nature it is only Jove 
that overflows. Regarding my dreadful side the other party has 
to make an effort to see love eveninit. There may be very 
few as ruthless in self-analysis as I. I have not a shred of doubt 
that in my dreadful aspect also there is not even a trace of 
hatred, but there is a chance there of my committing Himalayan 
blunders. Students of psychology, however, will attest that the 
source of both these facets can be one and the same, viz., love. 
Love that is boundless can assume a terrifying form at times. 
If I have sometimes afflicted my wife, the act hasthrust a deep 
wound on my heart also. If I have hurt the feelings of any 
Englishman who used to stay with me in South Africa, that 
pain has caused me even greater distress. If Englishmen feel 
offended at my doings here, let me tell them that I have felt 
even more sorely grieved. 


It is not because I love the Englishmen less, but because 
IT love them as dearly as my kith and kin that I say to them, 
“You have sucked us and are still doing the same. But you are 
unaware of the fact. You are lording it over us, but you will 
have to repent for it one day.” It was to open the eyes of Eng- 
land that I had to reveal the terrible aspect of my nature. But 
that dreadful form has now disappeared. I have told Pandit 
Motilalji, “I have no fight left in me now. I am now seeking 
only surrender. How can I entertain any other feeling when 
there is a split in our very home and mutual hatred and venom 
are ever on the increase ? I must, therefore, make Herculean 
efforts to make amends. Either at Belgaum or before it, I do 
not want to offer any opposition, whatsoever, that would cause 
or widen a rift in the country. Ishall believe myself defeated 
and humbled, and hope to unite all of us by appeasement. The 
whole of mankind will take a leaf out of India’s book when, as 
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we go along that way, India discards its insanity of today and 
wins freedom. What more than this canI say? I may only 
pray to God that He may lead me along the righteous path and 
calm down whatever element of attachment, aversion or anger 
there may still be lurking in any corner of my heart and may 
send me such a message as all will be glad to listen to.” 

This speech has been given at all this length—it is repro- 
duced nearly verbatim —in order that everyone can see the heart 
of Gandhiji wounded by our strifes. There is no need to refer 
to other speeches. One can disburden oneself of all the pent- 
up feelings of the heart in a private talk, but during these three 
or four days the Bombay public had a remarkable experience 
of the fact that it was possible to give vent to such a white heat 
of feelings even in a long public speech and that too without 
any sentimental effusion or unrestraint in expression. 

Speaking before the Hindus of Vile Parle he referred toa 
talk with Maulana Hasrat Mohani and said in effect: ‘‘Hasrat 
Mohani Saheb told me, ‘You want to remove untouchability. Let 
me then tell you that in North India Hindus consider even 
Muslims to be untouchables. If you can get that removed, I am 
prepared to get Mussulmans do in return whatever you want— 
not excluding even the stoppage of cow-slaughter.’ I had but to 
bend down my head for very shame. I replied, ‘You should do 
your part, your dharma, regardless of others. If you feel that 
for the sake of Hindu feelings it is a virtue to save the cow and 
a sin to desecrate and destroy temples, then you may persuade 
Muslims to do those two things. I do not want to strikea 
bargain with you. But for myself let me tell you that I am going 
to plead before every Hindu. ‘It is a sin for a Hindu to regard 
any human being an untouchable on the ground of birth or 
religion. How then can we, Hindus, look down upon a Muslim 
brother as an untouchable ¢ If Hinduism consists in regarding 
followers of other faiths as untouchables, that Hinduism is 
certain to meet its doom”. 

He then dealt with his future programme in that same meet- 
ing. “I am fed up. I confess myself beaten. There is no fight 
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left in me now. The Swarajists as well as the Mussulmans have 
floored me. Wecan never be united by fighting among our- 
selves. In the last All India Congress Committee I fought hard 
and won. But I saw that it brought only increased bitterness. 
My heart, therefore, shed anguished tears and does so still. I will 
now be the last person to repeat that thing in Belgaum.” 

These expressions gushing out froma heart stirred to its 
depth with agony cannot have failed to move the stoniest hearts 
among the audience. Vidushi Annie Besant has even declared 
already, ‘I am in agreement with the three unifying items of 
work which Gandhiji has now put before the public.” A leading 
Moderate said with an endearing smile, ‘(One may or may not 
accept your plea intellectually, but one is tempted to do what 
you say at the sight of you and the appealing earnestness with 
which you put the plea.” ‘‘Well then,” replied Gandhiji, ‘do that 
much for the sake of your feelings for me. That also is all right 
with me.” 

Let us all hope that the ambrosia of peace and Swaraj will 
rise out of this tremendous churning! in the heart that seems 
confined within an individual but is really the boundless ocean 
of humanity. 


At Poona and Surat 


d. 4th and 5th Sept. 1924 
( Navajivan, d. 14-9-'24 ) 
After submitting before a number of meetings in Bombay 
his scheme to bring all political parties on a common platform 
and work out an agreed programme as one united body, Gandhiji 
went to Poona, where he spent a day and then to Surat. At both 
these places this same subject was discussed and Gandhiji deli- 
vered speeches dilating upon the excellence of that common 
programme. It is impossible to give here reports of all the 
speeches nor is it necessary—but I will give a gist of the im- 
portant part of every speech. 


1. Reference to the mythological story of the churning of the Ocean by Gods 
and Demons which culminated in the coming out of a jar full of ambrosia. 
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The workers of Poona were greedy. They wanted to take 
from Gandhiji maximum help the cost of minimum time, 
with the result, 1 believe, that Gandhiji was put toa rather 
excessive strain and some points that needed detailed discussion 
did not receive the attention they deserved. All the same the 
discussions held over some points were of the greatest impor- 
tance and after I finish giving the substance of Gandhiji’s 
speeches, I shall reproduce that part out of these discussions 
which may be useful to the public. 

Gandhiji submitted before the public meeting held at night 
in Poona his common programme. At the beginning, however, 
he wanted from the residents of Poona an account of the work 
they had done during the past two years and discussed the ques- 
tion of Khadi vs. mill cloth. 

“You ask me why it is impossible to carry out the boycott 
of foreign cloth by wearing Indian mill-made clothing. This 
betrays great ignorance. Mill cloth alone is not enough for car- 
rying out in full the boycott of foreign cloth. And right till today 
the Bengalis are loud in their complaints about how the mill- 
owners cheated Bengal during the Bengal Partition agitation of 
1905. Let us take a leaf out of their experience and realise that 
boycott through mill cloth alone is an impossibility. Our Swa- 
deshi propaganda must therefore be confined to the use of Khadi 
only. It is therefore clear that so far as the Congress is concerned 
there can be no talk of mill cloth.” 

Earlier, during the daytime, there had been a long discussion 
with the Swarajists. At the end of it a gentleman had got up and 
said, ‘‘At the unveiling ceremony of the statue of Chiplunkar 
(one of the earliest champions of Swadeshi ), you had stated, 
‘Maharashtra possesses the spirit of renunciation but not faith. 
What do you mean thereby ?”’ Gandhiji had told him, “I shall 
reply to that question at the public meeting tonight.’’ 
his answer there Gandhiji said : 

“Faith means self-confidence and that means trust in God. 
That man is a man of faith who, at the sight of black clouds 
clustering thick above him, the shore of safety being totally 


Giving 
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beyond his ken, and all the portents of death looming large, has 
the grit to afhrm, ‘I am not going to be drowned.” Draupadi 
was being stripped of her clothing and all her husbands— 
Udhishthira, Bheema, Arjuna, Nakula and Sahadeva—had lost 
the power to defend her. Even at that crisis Draupadi did not 
lose faith. She cried aloud to Lord Krishna to rush to her rescue. 
She had the faith that as long as Krishna was there to help her, 
nobody on earth could do her harm. Do you have that faith ? If 
you have, you can win Swaraj on the single-handed strength of 
Poona only. The man of faith never makes conditions with God, 
never postpones responding to His call. Harishchandra did not 
delay his response in the least. He, on the contrary, had raised 
his sword to cut off his wife’s head.” 


Referring to those who ridiculed Khadi as a mad man’s 
dream, Gandhiji said : 


“T had asked Col. Maddock, ‘Will you not let your students 
wear Khadi ?’ He never called mea lunatic then. On the con- 
trary, he said, ‘If the students want to wear Khadi, why should 
I forbid them ?’? And Mrs. Maddock has even taken Khadi with 
her on her return home. It is only the man who wants to shirk 
the work that invents a thousand excuses. What prevents one 
from using Khadi is one’s own weakness of heart, nothing else. 
And let us start with the presumption that Gandhi is a madcap. 
All right; am I then mad in asking you to wear the same thing 
as villagers do ? You may call me a man off the hinges for many 
other things, but if you call me one for harping upon Khadi, I 
will retort, ‘Who call me mad are mad themselves,’ because I 
am speaking from the depth of self-experience. I would even 
say, if you don't do anything else, please do at least this Khadi 
work out of compassion for the poor men’s straits. I appeal to 
you to see God in the form of the poor and contribute 2000 
yards for the sake of those forms of God. They live in Champa- 
ran ( Bihar ), Orissa etc.; they find it so hard to get even 4 pice 
( pice = 1/64 of a rupee ); they live on uncooked rice ( for want 
of fuel ) and are reduced to mere skin and bones.” 
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After dealing with untouchability and Hindu-Muslim Unity 
he wound up his speech in the following words : 

“I confess | am defeated. It is my solemn resolve to leave the 
Congress, if Motilalji and Kelkar ask me to quit. I am not going 
to call for voting at Belgaum. We, No-changers and Pro-chan- 
gers, are befogging the masses by asking them to vote for this 
or that party. I now feel that it was a crime I committed when I 
took votes at the Ahmedabad session of the All India Congress 
Committee. It was sheer madness on my part to have asked the 
members to divide themselves and cast votes. I am a soldier all 
in all. I should have realized that I could fight only under those 
circumstances which did not create animosity. If hate is born 
out of my fight with Motilalji and Kelkar, I would rather be on 
my knees before them than let that thing happen. Better far 
that I drown myself in the Sabarmati river than nurse venom in 
my heart against anybody. Yes, where it is a fight on principle, 
Iam definitely a fighter. But where the stench of enmity 
issues out if it, how can I have the heart to fight ? How is it 
possible for me to fight when Isee that by our internecine 
brawls, it is only the third party that gains in power ? Hence 
my oath not to offer a fight. A single word more to the Poonaites 
and I beg your leave to go. This Crazy Bania says this as his 
parting word : ‘‘Oh, Poonaites ! Have faith and win Swaraj.” 

The meeting was a big one and there was a heavy shower 
of rain during the proceeding of the speech. But seeing the 
gravity and intensity of Gandhiji’s language, not a single person 
got up from his seat to leave. Ashe approached the end of 
his speech, his voice automatically grew loud and tense with 
feeling. In that meeting of 10 to 15 thousand persons, there 
might hardly be any to whom Gandhiji was not audible. All 
were deeply affected. Sunk in deep thought they all dispersed. 


At Surat 


Surat’s enthusiasm beggars description. Crowds and crowds 
of women used to come for darshan. Even those leaders who 
did not believe in non-co-operation visited him and many of 
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them were present at the public meeting at night. An English 
family also attended the meeting. 

This was the first as well as last question which Gandhiji 
put at the public meeting in Surat! ‘Where, O where, have 
gone that resplendent lustre, that unity, and that heroism which 
distinguished Surat in the past ? Oh for the return of all that, so 
that from Surat it may overflow into Gujarat and from Gujarat 
into India ?? Gandhiji made a somewhat long preface at Surat 
before submitting his universally acceptable programme. ‘How 
dare I talk of civil disobedience and boycott, when I see that 
hatred is ever on the increase, that all my things go wrong and 
upset my apple cart ?? At Surat, there wasno question of a 
tussle between Khadi and mill cloth; the only thing he had to 
say there was about how to increase the production of Khadi. 
He therefore stated : 

‘History gives not a single instance of Swaraj won by hold- 
ing meetings. Swaraj requires blood-sweating exertion. It is 
not by speeches, articles or long expositions that we succeed in 
managing our household affairs. Only then can family-life go on 
smoothly when every member of the family faithfully performs 
the part of work that falls to his or her ot. If we want to gain 
Swaraj, everyone has but to toil and moil for it.” 

Referring to the lunacy of Gulbarga, Gandhiji had said at 
Poona : ‘I am not prepared to break my ties of friendship with 
Mussulmans owing to the madness of Gulbarga.” He stressed 
the same point at Surat at much greater length: “If even one 
of the two parties, Hindu or Muslim, sheds of its crooked ways 
unity becomes an accomplished fact inno time, but if we are 
moved bya lust for revenge, we must give up all talk of unity 
in our lifetime. If we are reallyin earnest about winning Swaraj, 
one of the two has but to mend its ways and be clean at heart, 
But the Hindu, it is said, is cowardly and submissive by tem- 
perament. Vengeance, however, is not the way to drive out fear, 
In fact both the parties are ridden with fear and both are slaves 
in consequence. The Government regards both as slaves. So both 
in fact are cowards and nothing but non-violence can drive out 
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that fear. True, that peacefulness must be a brave man’s peace- 
fulness. But is the use of the stick an essential condition for 
acquiring bravery ? What is needed is to learn the art of dying. 
We hear of the destruction of Hindu temples. How can temples 
be saved and kept standing if the officiating priest takes to his 
heels and leaves them to their fate? You may argue, ‘Should 
we then fall at the feet of the idol-breakers and beseech their 
mercy ?’ I would answer, ‘Defend your idols by dying. When 
the besieger sees that the opponent is determined to save the 
temple even at the cost of his life, he will see reason.” 

“You cannot defend your icons by thrashing or killing the 
assailant. Mussulmans also will not be able to defend Islam by 
killing Hindus. If they want to defend Islam by slaughter, it is 
dead certain that Islam itself will be exterminated. No religion 
on earth is going to save itself or flourish by means of the sword. 
Thirty years of reflection and experience impel me to declare 
that no man, who wants to save his religion or country, can do 
so by any other means than that of non-violence. No religion has 
spread or remained alive by the use of the sword, nor is it ever 
going to. It is the fakirs of Islam and the sannyasis of Hindu- 
ism who have been the stay and support of their respective reli- 
gions. There have been saints and seers in Hindu Dharma who 
have revealed the secret of self-immolation. Please read your 
shastras with an intelligent, discriminating eye. Don’t draw me 
into a discussion as to what Rama did. When Parvati was in 
distress, she performed austerities. And it was by means of 
austerity that Draupadi defended herself, when Dharmaraj ( the 
embodiment of dharma) Udhishthira, Bheema the Terrible and 
that Arjuna with his powerful Gandiva missile, stood helplessly 
staring at the scene. 

I can give such messages to Mussulmans through Maulana 
Abdul Bari Saheb and the Ali Brothers, but being a Hindu my- 
self, it is my right and privilege to say this same thing to each 

and every Hindu. The Hindu’s sangathan" lies in his austerity. 


1. A movement called sangathan (organised union) was set on foot in those 
days by several Hindu leaders. 
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But today, we both, Mussulmans and Hindus, have lost our faith 
in God. We have lost all self-confidence and now wish to be- 
come brave by taking the help of goondas. That can save neither 
Hindusim nor Islam. It is only tapashcharya ( austerity ) or 
fakiri ( renunciation ) that will save either. Destroy all fear root 
and branch. Jamnalalji’s arm was wounded. I was only glad. I 
would have been glad if he had even lost his life in the attempt 
to stop the communal feud, because then Hinduism would have 
been protected aJl the more securely. It was only an accident 
that a stone hit him. But he who deliberately goes into the 
midst of a hail of stones would certainly be hit by them and 
may even die. Had Jamnalalji died that way, both the fighting 
parties would have felt ashamed and both would have shed 
tears. 


“Be brave that way and win the hearts of Muslims. I am not 
opposed to akharas. If we are weak in body we may by all 
means conduct akharas ( gymnasiums ) for that object, but we 
must not open them for the settlement of Hindu-Muslim fights. 
The final and best payment of scores can come only through 
austerity and truth. The author of the Mahabharata has proclai- 
med agolden truth in no uncertain voice: ‘Put a thousand 
yagnas ( sacrifices )in one pan of a balance and truth in the 
other. Truth will be found to weigh heavier.’”’ After forty years 
of experience I say that that is true. When we shall win by those 
means, this Hindu-Muslim tension will disappear.” 


In conclusion he asked the people to remove the dirt of 
untouchability, to maintain sanity and serenity even when wild 
waves sweep over the country, to increase one’s soul-force by 
being purer, to renounce rich dishes and other luxuries, to 
relish an honest dry bread like the best of sweets and thus to 
recapture the departed glory of Surat. 


I had stated earlier that I would reproduce some questions 
which Gandhiji answered at Poona. Here they are: 


Q. You ask the Congress to do these three things only. Does not 
the Congress lose its political character ? 
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Gandhiji: Yes, for atime. But I ask for only a year’s experi- 
ment till we complete the boycott of foreign cloth. 

Q. But you wish to drive out from the Congress everyone 
except the spinners. Have only the Khadi workers the right 
to remain in the Congress and not even those who imple- 
ment your other two items ? 

Gandhiji : I am every inch a fighter. I therefore say things after 
full knowledge as to how to conduct the war. Hindu-Muslim 
Unity and removal of untouchability do not require any 
physical labour. What is necessary there is propaganda and 
education. Self-honesty alone can achieve great things in 
these matters but for Khadi work, over and above self-hone- 
sty, one has to do the physical labour of using one’s hands 
daily. My aim is to unite both the workers and the masses 
by the chain of loving collaboration. Hand-spun yarn alone 
can achieve that object. If members of the Congress spin, 

_ crores will follow their example and spin likewise. 

Q. So then, all those who are in sympathy with your other 
items of work have necessarily to remain out of the 
Congress ? 

Gandhiji : They may help from outside. Crowds having sympa- 
thy with me always collect in their thousands around me. 
But how does that help me? I am intent on creating an 
army of spinners of 2000 yards per month. And cannot one 
get the time to spin even 2000 yards ? Are you more heavily 
loaded with work than I ? 

Q, But I revert to the question I had put at first. There is the 
great danger of the Congress ceasing for ever to bea _ poli- 
tical body. 

Gandhiji: No, it won't. I cannot give a political programme 
right today, without entering into a fight. But if you do all 
that I suggest at present, I will immediately offer a political 
programme. I am not a world-renouncing sadhu (a recluse 
or a saint ), I am a political-minded man. Only, I am a poli- 
tician of a gentler kind. WasI nota politician in South 
Africa? Could I have pitted myself against General Smuts 
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without possessing the requisite knowledge of: politics ? 
I do want to fight, but please let me prepare my army and 
my armoury. 

Q. ‘Give up the offices of the Congress,’ you say. But will that 
allay hatred and enmity ? 

Gandhiji: If we give them up ina fit of pique they may not 
soften, but if you renounce the offices with the sole object 
of removing bitterness it would definitely disappear. 

Q. What will you do with him who is out to suppress Khadi 
and demolish your principle ? 

Gandhiji : Nobody wants to do that. And even if anybody does, 
I am unperturbed. 

Q. But you can’t gain anything by giving up your principle 
when that itself is attacked. Then at least you have but to 
fight and defend it. 

Gandhiji: There is such ingrained power in my principle, 
that nobody can suppress it. What I want to give up is 
not my principle, but the All India Congress Committee if 
necessary. 

Q. We would be helpless if we are not in the Committee. On 
what authority then can we do any work ? 

Gandhiji : Just think a little more deeply. You see that the 
Fergusson College stands in defiance of your national institu- 
tions. On what backing of the Congress does it do so? It is 
simply a superstition to believe that work can be done only 
under the aegis of the Congress. The output of your work 
will be in exact accordance with your innate capacity. And 
what is the use of possessing that organisation which uses 
up all your energy and wealth in merely keeping it in good 
repair? Itis definitely better in that case to liquidate the 
organisation. If the organisation remains in our hands with- 
out our craving or striving for it, let it. But where it devours 
all your energy in order to keep it in your hands, it is better 
that the control passes out of your hands.” 

This is but a cursory diary of Poona and Surat. I have not 
mentioned even in passing any thing about the superb meeting 
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of women. But there would be a distressing gap even in these 
brief notes, if I missed giving in short Gandhiji’s address at the 
National University Convocation held in Poona for conferring 
degrees to graduates. 

Beginning with the statement that it was not on the basis of 
his claim as an erudite scholar that he was standing there and 
begging the students’ pardon for it, he explained the real aim of 
education. 

‘The education you are taking has Swaraj for its goal. In 
Gujarat | have constituted myself the Chancellor of the National 
University there, but that I have done as a fighter for Swaraj 
and with the object of creating soldiers for Swaraj out of the 
students. When I landed on the soil of England on 6th August 
1914, what was the sight that met my eyes? As the fight 
deepened, all the ‘Inns’ began to close one after another. Even 
in Oxford and Cambridge educational activities were brought 
largely to a standstill. During the war they gave a subordinate 
place to learning. And why should they not ? Education is 
fruitful only when it moulds the student into an excellent citizen, 
a fiery patriot, and a man who can by his behaviour cover with 
glory his society, his country and his own life as a gentleman. 

“24 years ago, in South Africa also I had seen the same sight. 
Collegians got themselves recruited as soldiers, or as members 
of the Red Cross staff. Young men and women left their 
colleges en bloc and got themselves employed in some such 
national work. But I was a Black man. I saw White lawyers and 
barristers leaving their courts and goin to the Front; and when 
I saw the courts all empty for this reason, I felt ashamed and 
was impelled to join that work. Whena calamity besets a 
country, that is the only work that ought to be done. If you see 
this point, the fact that a man with no claim to scholarship like 
myself stands before you here on this occasion has sense; 
otherwise to make me the President here is only to make me the 
butt of ridicule. 

“If a newly-arrived Englishman visits your institution after 
going round through Government educational institutions, what 
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will he expect to see here ? Will he admire the magnificence 
of your buildings ? Or the high scholarship of your teachers ? 
Will he hope to see you speaking fluently in chaste English ? 
Not at all. He will be in the look-out for quite a novel picture 
here. He may not have seen students of any other institution 
engaged in spinning. Here he will be eager to see exhibits of 
your spinning and weaving work. He will expect to see cotton- 
pods blooming in your courtyard. He will ask you to show him 
your, yarn and if he finds it excellent, he will make a mental 
note, ‘Manchester is in danger.’ But if he sees it coarse and 
uneven he will say to himself, ‘O, it’s all right. Manchester 
has no cause for worry.’ He will not expect you to be aping 
the Sahebs ways, but to be living a simple life like that of the 
poor themselves. He will be surprised if he finds you talking 
among yourselves in any but your mother tongue. When General 
Botha went to England and a meeting with the King was 
arranged, he refused pointblank to utter a single word in English. 
He insisted on speaking in his native tongue, ‘Taal’, which is 
but a parochial form of Dutch and he talked through an in- 
terpreter. Not that he did not know English—he knew it better 
than myself—but he thought that his talk in his mother tongue, 
Taal, lended him dignity. President Kruger also always refused 
to speak in any other language but Taal. And that was how 
he consolidated his power. I will therefore want you to talk 
with me in Hindi, Urduor Marathi. If you get teachers who 
know how to speak faultless English, that is nothing, no gain. 
Your honour lies in having teachers who can teach through 
Hindi or Marathi, teachers who are materially as poor as beggars 
but are rich in religion, rich in the sacrifice of all they possess. 
It does not matter if in erudition, they do not count as much as 
others. I only beg of you to realise the well-defined limit of the 
Vidyapith and clearly understand the object for which it stands.”” 


Sabarmati, 
d. 6-9-'24. 
*Dear Motilalji, 


I received your letter yesterday in Surat. To your telegram I 
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sent a brief reply from Bombay. I sent a brief wire yesterday in 
reply to your letter. | am sorry my letter gave you offence. Pray 
forgive me. Was it not better that I told you what I heard than 
that I should have kept it to myself ? Will you please believe 
me when I tell you that those who surround me hardly ever 
speak to me ? 


* * * * 


My offer however stands to be considered on its merits. 
Will you please consider it and oblige me ? As you know I have 
already discussed it with Mrs. Besant and Messrs. Jayakar and 
Natrajan. I have also discussed it with the Swarajists in Poona. 
Whether it is accepted or not, my decision is final that I shall 
not directly or indirectly be the cause of dividing the Congress. 
by a vote. Whatever happens must be by agreement. 


P.S. I have your wire. I need hardly add anything to the 
foregoing. 
Yours sincerely, 


M. K. Gandhi 


Sabarmati, 


d. 6-9-'24 
Chi.? Jamnalal, 


Ihave received both your wire and letter. I had nota 
moment to spare for writing during my tour of Bombay, Poona 
and Surat. I reached the Ashram this morning. I was not at all 
grieved at your injury. I even believe that many like us may 
have to offer life-sacrifices. The virus has spread so far and wide 
and dishonesty is so rampant, that leven believe we are not 
going to be saved from this calamity without the self-immola- 
tion of several pure souls. Try, if you can, to find out the root 
cause of the trouble. Are there not any wise Muslims or wise 
Hindus who can view the situation rightly and remove the 
causes of the tension ? You may have understood my resolve. 


1. Chi. =Chiranjivi, meaning long-lived, a term of address couched asa 


blessing to a youngster, 
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I have decided not to solve any important issue at Belgaum by 
a majority vote. Mutual rancour has grown so virulent that we 
must set aside for the present the use of any aggressive form of 
satyagraha. If we do not we ourselves, I think, would come to 
ruin. Not a single thing is taken in the right light. Everything 
is misinterpreted and there is distrust everywhere. We must, in 
these times, stand still like a rock and be passive witnesses of 
all that others do. I have repeatedly explained this in Young 
India. I do not know how much of that matter has appeared (in 
translation ) in Navajivan. 
Blessings, 
Bapu 
( Translated from Gujarati ) 


Sabarmati, 
d. 6-9-’24 
*My dear Jawaharlal, 
I have your wire. I had heard from Father already. I am so 
sorry. I thought I was writing a harmless letter showing the 
depth of my feeling. 


* * * * 


I have therefore implored Father to let me have his views 
on the merits of the proposal. I have discussed it with many 
friends among the Swarajists. I can see no other honourable 
solution of the difficulties. Please tell me what you think 
about it. 

The Nabha answer ( Jawaharlal was refused permission 
to enter that State ) is trom its own standpoint conclusive. The 
only answer that can be returned is to take up the challenge 
and be arrested. In the present state of things it seems to be 
unwise. The best thing therefore is to be silent and wait for 
better times. 


I have your very prompt report on Amethi. It makes very 
painful reading. I do not know what to do. I have sent Shuaib 
and Kristodas to Gulbarga also, privately, merely to ascertain 
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facts. Do please go to Sambhar as soon as youcan. You may 
take... ...... ED ia (names illegible). They should know the 
place. As Mohammad Ali has not been able to make much 
headway, it is difficult to say anything regarding my movement. 
I am here at least till Monday. 

Yours sincerely, 


M. K. Gandhi. 


Sabarmati, 


d. 6-9-’24 
*Dear Gopabandhu Babu, 


I have your letter. If Mahavir Sinha and the others who have 
misappropriated public funds have means, 1 should unhesita— 
tingly advise lawsuit. The boycott is not for our hurt. We may 
lose all private property, but we must defend trust property. 
I advised Niranjan Babu to take proceedings and resign. He 
can be re-elected. I hope you are quite all right now. Amritlal 
Thakkar tells me your school is in want. Please write to 


Jamnalalji. 
Yours sincerely, 


M. K. Gandhi 


Sabarmati, 
d. 6-9-’24 
*My dear Rajgopalachari, 

I do not know if your mind keeps pace with the swift 
changes that have come over me. I seeas clearly as daylight 
that we must not resist the evil that has crept into our ranks. 
We must abdicate power altogether. If we have faith in our 
mission and if the mission is intrinsically good, we must suc- 
ceed. Wemust risk even present injury to the movement. 
There should be no decision by majority of votes. We must 
continue to surrender upto the very margin of principle. Hence 
lam putting forward the programme of Charkha, Untoucha- 
bility and Hindu-Muslim Unity. 

What is this row about your attempt to have a penal clause 
in your spinning resolution ? My heart goes out to you in your 
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difficulties. Do let the local control go, if it costs all that energy. 
Or isthe storm all over now ? 

Have you studied the working of Devdhar’s Relief Com- 
mittee ? Can you amalgamate with him ? What is the nature 
of his work ? I would advise you to try to have one non-official 
Committee only, if possible. Monies are pouring in. Do you 
want me to send all to you? What about South Canara ? What 
about the different centres ? There is a terrific amount of cloth- 
ing lying here. Pray give me detaiJed instructions. Iam here 
till Monday at the least. But it is probable that I shall be here 


for at least a week. 
Yours sincerely, 


M. K. Gandhi 


Sabarmati, 
*The Raja Sahib of Kanaka, d. 7-9-'24 


Dear Raja Saheb, 

I am now sending you copies of two statements my Secretary 
has prepared forme. You will observe that if the facts are as 
set forth in the statements which have been prepared from the 
papers in my possession, they require personal investigation. 
Will you entertain the idea of my sendingto your Raj Mr. 
Andrews or Rajendrababu or Pandit Jawaharlal ? I would love 
to go there myself, but my hands are just now tied up. 

| Yours sincerely, 


M. K. Gandhi 


Ashram, 
d. 8-9-'24 
*Bhai Anandanand, 

You are proceeding to Delhi not as Angad (emissary for 
war or peace) on behalf of Ramachandra nor as Krishna for 
Udhishthira, but as a representative of Nishadraja to create, if 
possible, a situation that compels the grant of permission to 
wash the Holy Feet! and serve Him. 


1. A beautiful tale hangs round this Nishadraja, a devotee of Lord Rama. 
He allowed Laxman ( brother ) and Sita ( wife) to embark his boat to cross 
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Or you are going there to shed lustre on me as a servant of 
Sudama (an extremely poor co-student of Lord Krishna who 
begged for His favour ) would do if he is sent ona mission 
somewhere. You are not going there to secure justice, but to 
grant it. Jadabharata (a sage who acted like a jada=an inanimate 
thing ) quietly bore with all the tribulations that befell him. 
You do not visit the place as Rudra(the Terrible Ged= 
Destroyer ), but as Vishnu ( the soothing Preserver ). The ques- 
tion with us is not what the Maulana should do. The question 
is what I, that is you, ought to do. In this matter it is my resolve 
to put into practice, in letter and spirit, all the high philosophy 
which I have spilt on the pages of Navajivan. You may help me 
there with all your soul and body. And do it under the convic- 
tion that only that course of action could behove you and me. 
It is a ‘must’ for me to put into action in this case that thing 
which I have been preaching the world to practise. We are bent 
upon doing this work of Mohammad Ali to his full satisfaction 
even at the cost of every possible harm to Young India and 
Navajivan. Could there be anything more glorious than that 
his paper sees the light of day with you as the guardian angel ? 
Regard Comrade and Hamdard as your very own as my own 
papers. You go there under the distinct understanding that 
these two shall take the first place in your heart and Young 
India and Navajivan the next. 


In your sincere modesty and tactful behaviour I see the 
surest signs of Hindu-Muslim Unity and so of Swaraj. And never 
think of returning from Delhi in a hurry. 

Bapu’s blessings. 
( Translated from Gujarati ) 


the Ganga on their way to their exile in a forest, but stopped Sri Ramachandra. 
On being asked the reason, he said, ‘‘My Lord !| The dust of your feet has been 
known to have turned a stone intoawoman. (Ahalya, turned into a stone by 
a curse, regained her life that way) If my boat turns into a woman likewise, 
I lose my means of sustenance and have to support two wives instead of one ! 
So let me first wash your feet.” In this way he compelled Ramachandra to 


let him wash His feet. 
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Sabarmati, 
8-9-’24 
To 
* Mohammad Ali 


My dear brother, 

It is now just after five Monday morning. I have commenced 
to use ink but somehow or other the hand has not yet settled 
down to the inkpen yet. And I want to talk to you without 
avoidable impediment. 


Only yesterday I realised what you wanted. Remember that 
though I have been successfully at the head of two presses, I 
know next to nothing of the details. I have not yet been to the 
Navajivan office. I never knew what was brought from Delhi 
and what was not. I thought I was bringing something that 
was mine. Now Iam sending something that is yours. What 
is mine is yours—Swami included. But where he fails or you 
find him wanting you should fall back upon me. I cannot supply 
his ability but I shall find the money somehow, if money can 
make up for lost time. I believe Swami when he tells me he 
could not have managed to send you the machines earlier. Why 
can you not have both Comrade and Hamdard printed elsewhere 
‘for the time being and ask me to find the deficit ? 


Swami says the Press will take time to set up in all its details. 
He says he never understood that he was to put up everything. 
He thought and I too that he was wanted for the machines only. 
He says he was not willing to cart all the furniture here. Nei- 
ther he nor his agent had the requisite knowledge at the time. 
The agent who actually took delivery knew very little of press 
things. 

But the point is not what A or B understood but what you 
need, and what I can do. Even whilst I was in Delhi I did not 
understand that the sole delay was due to the delay caused on 
my side and thought that even after the machines were set up 


there were many things that had to be done in Delhi by you 
before we could make a start. 
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Now please use Swami freely, After all he is among those 
who are the closest to me. If he fails, I have failed. A man who 
is no judge of men is a failure even though he may have a heart 
of gold and may have the best of intentions in the world, He 
must then cease to deal with men and things. I have therefore 
always said that I must be judged by the test that my closest 
companions pass through. You, Swami, Mahadeo, Hayat, Ashfaq, 
Moazzam, Deodas, Krishnadas, Shuaib are among them. It is 
not enough that I can pull on well with you; Swami, Mahadeo, 
Devdas etc. also ought. If they cannot, they should disappear 
from my public life even as ‘Ba’ has at any rate for the present. 
They are the instruments through which I work, as Hayat, 
Moazzam are the ones through whom you work. 

I am therefore sending Swami so that you and he can come 
near each other and know each other better. For mea proper 
regulation of these personal relations means more for Swaraj 
and Unity than a thousand public documents. 


‘With deepest love, 
Yours, 


M. K. Gandhi 

*Dear Satishbabu, 
I was deeply touched by your wire. I am sending you 

a consoling reply. 
No one has displaced or wishes to displace Krishnadas 
( Kristodas ). I still cannot do without him. Last time Krishna- 
das did not accompany me because he and I came to the con- 
clusion that it was the best for him and the cause. He is the 
wisest among the four, who are rendering personal service and 
doing secretarial work. Mahadeo, Devdas and Pyarelal regard 
him as more advanced in wisdom and tapasya than they. I 
wonder what led Kristodas to think that any of them could ever 
think of ousting Kristodas. I do not need four with me in my 
travels. One at least must remain behind to attend to affairs. 
Only Mahadeo or Devdas can constantly remain behind, if only 
because neither Pyarelal nor Kristodas can attend to Navajivan 
and the Gujarati correspondence. Kristodas must therefore be a 
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constant companion with me, He has gone to Gulbarga because 
he alone was acceptable to Shuaib. The latter would have taken 
Mahadeo with him if I had insisted. But I know him to be very 
sensitive. I wanted him to go under the best of auspices. And 
when he asked for Kristodas, although Mahadeo was suggested, 
I unhesitatingly agreed. Kristodas was willing. He and Shuaib 
hit it off well together. Pray therefore do not be anxious about 
Kristodas. He shall be with me not merely for your sake, he 
will be with me for my sake. I am more anxious to have him by 
me than you can be to put him by me. It has been the privilege 
of my life to have some companions whom I have felt redressed 
(? ) and comforted to have by me. Krishnadas is not the least 
among them. 


I have written this with your pen. The first you sent me I 
prized very much and always kept it with me. Inthe gaol, I 
lent it to Indulal. It got spoiled. Hesent it out for repairs. 
The friend whom he entrusted with the precious charge lost it. 
Krishnadas has therefore given me the one] am using. I have 
also received two ...(word illegible). May I thank you for all 
these delicate attentions? Add one more by wiring a promise 
never more to worry about Krishnadas. 

Yours, 
M. K. Gandhi 


*Dear friend, 

Mahadeo has handed me both your letters for which I thank 
you. Iam under no delusion. The Liberals may or may not 
join, the Swarajists may or may not join. What I feel is that 
we are non-co-operating among ourselves. This we must 
avoid. The rest will take care of itself. So much for the first 
letter. 

As for the second, Ihave made it clear that the surrender, 
if it has to be made, must be your own act. Youknow the 
situation best. Ican only suggest principles that flow from 
non-violence. Dastane and Deodhar did say many things in 
Juhu. They have indeed affected me but not in the Way you 
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fear. From all their talks I gathered that all the principal mem- 
bers did not believe fully in non-violence or the Khaddar work, 
Take for instance Mr. Bapat. He was the leader of the Mulshi- 
peth Campaign (Satyagraha against the requisition of farm 
lands by the Government for the use of Tata Company). He is 
no believer in non-violence.’ Take Mr. Nimbkar. He certainly 
does not believe in non-violence. I have listened to his speeches 
and read his writings too. There have been repeated complaints 
against him. But these are matters that call for reform within, 
not surrender. The idea of surrender was evolved long after 
the All India Congress Committee meeting (at Ahmedabad), 
It came to me when I saw some poisonous writings, If we 
were all angels, I would still haveus to surrender. To assert 
our principle is to surrender office, not principle. The latter 
has to be lived. Though it has a_ political consequence, 
the conception of Satyagraha is purely spiritual. Huma- 
nity is its essence. It is never polemical. It grows on your 
opponent unperceived, if your conduct is correct. If you 
surrender, yo will do so, so as to do more and better work. The 
way is so totally different from the ordinary. I donot make 
my language purposely ambiguous. What I think is original, 
i.e. the method. I have not the language to give expression to 
it, hence the ambiguity. But this much is easily understood. 
Do not hold on to office if it means breeding of hatred. Do 
retain it if it comes to you unsought, if it comes to you because 
public opinion is so overwhelmingly in your favour. I have no 
manner of doubt that the people of all the provinces will be with 
those who are out and out against the present Government and 
who are prepared to sacrifice themselves to the uttermost for 
the sake of their service. It matters little whether the servants 


are in the Congress or outside. 
Yours sincerely, 


M. K. Gandhi 


d, 13-9-1924, on the way to Delhi 
Letter to Rajagopalachari on reading his letter to Shankarlal 
wherein he had stated: ‘‘Bapu’s latest means the collapse of a 
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great idea. I feel like a tree uprooted bythe flood. | was never 
before so depressed as I feel now,” 
*My dear Rajagopalachari, 

I am on my way to Delhi for Hindu Muslim quarrel. I read 
your letter to Shankarlal. I am sad because you are sad. I 
wish you were by my side. How can you continue when we 
are so hopelessly divided ? Read my article in current Young 
India fifty times if necessary and you will find out my meaning 
perhaps. It is written most for you. Your letter to Shankarlal 
suggested it. We are not giving up boycotts because they are 
removed from the national programme for alltime. Surely if 
we have courage of our convictions, we can revive them any 
moment. Why should suspension mean abandonment if we have 


trust in ourselves ? 
Yours sincerely, 


M. K. Gandhi 


Bhai Sanmukhram, 

The following things are essential for brahmacharya ( perfect 
continence) ; (1) Stay ina solitary place, (2) light food, (3) healthy 
reading, (4) constant contemplation, (5) very heavy physical and 
mental labour, (6) abstinence from spices and intoxicants, (7) 
avoiding amorous sights in dramas etc., (8) inward aloofness 
during any contact with women, (9) refraining from being alone 
with one’s wife or any woman, (10) chanting of Ramnam or of 


any such other japa. 
Bapu’s blessings 


(Translated from Gujarati). 


C/o : Comrade Office, 
Delhi, d. 14-9-'24 
*Dear Dr. Besant, 

I am eternally grateful for your letter and your note on our 
conversation. I wired to you on receipt of your letter that 
Young India was already published. Iam therefore now hand- 
ing the note to the Associated Press of India. I have not yet 
heard from the Swarajists. It is therefore not possible to say 
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what the A. I. C. C. (All India Congress Committee) is likely 
to say. I shall however keep you informed of any developments 
that may take place. 
My son will go to Adyar as soon as you want him to. Indeed 
he will regard it as a privilege to teach you spinning. 
Yours sincerely, 


M. K. Gandhi 


C/o : M. Mohammad Ali, 
Comrade Office, Delhi, 
d. 15-9-’24 
*My dear Rajagopalachari, 

I have been constantly thinking of you ever since the read- 
ing of your letter. How is it that you do not see the necessity 
as clearly asI do of the step I have taken? Iagree with 
you that it is better to leave the Congress if we cannot 
enforce our programme. The difficulty is to know how. I 
cannot help feeling that we cannot embarass the Swarajists. 
They are supplying a felt want. They do represent a 
large section of people who want petty relief. Shall we 
obstruct them ? Ours is predominantly a spiritual acti- 
vity. Its strength is developed unperceived and not by 
merely debating and vote-taking. I am still not clearly 
expressing myself. I have simply set forth one argument out of 
many for the course I have taken and advised for adoption by 
us all. Somehow or other I feelthe absolute correctness of the 
step even though I cannot demonstrate it to your satisfaction. 
I know how difficult it must be for you and others suddenly to 
accommodate yourselves to these sudden changes. But how 
shall I help myself ? I know I am putting an undue strain upon 
the loyalty and the faith of co-workers But is it not better that 
I should do that rather than that I should suppress the clear 
voice within ? Of what use should I be, if I once stifled that 
monitor ? But this merely by the way. 

( The rest of the letter deals with the South India Flood 


Relief work ). 
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Message to the Hindu, Lahore 


«Dear Lala Karmachand, 


Here is my message : 

I am averse to the multiplication of newspapers at the pre- 
sent moment. A large number are simply fomenting trouble and 
increasing the tension between Hindus and Mussulmans. If your 
paper being a Hindu paper does not pledge itself to the surren- 
der by the Hindus of every material interest to the Mussulmans, 
I for one cannot welcome the enterprise. 


M. K. Gandhi 


Delhi, d. 17-9-’24 
*Dear Motilalji, 


I have your wire. Iam in Delhi for sometime at any rate, I 
shall therefore be delighted to see you and Mr. Das whenever 
you come. I have taken what might be the final plunge. My fast 
for 21 days commences from today. That is how I have learnt 


to understand religion. 
Yours sincerely, 


M. K. Gandhi 


Delhi, d. 17-9-’24 
*My dearest Charlie ( C. F. Andrews ), 


Don't you fret over my decision. It has been taken after deep 
prayer and clearest possible indication. This fast of 21 days is 
the least Ican do. Oh the agony of it all ! Every day has been a 
day of torture. But I shall soon be at peace. I was longing to see 
my duty clearly. The light has come like a flash. Can a man do 


more than give his life ? 
With the dearest love, 


Yours, 


Mohan 
Delhi Letter 


Let me admit at once that 1am writing this letter for the 
sake of writing something, as there is no such tangible news as 
I can give. And what other news is it possible to give these days 
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than the bare statement that the conflagration is blazing all 
around ? If we go into the causes of the riots that have raged or 
are raging, nothing more serious is found than what the follow- 
ing lines of the Gujarati poet Akha indicate : 
a aad afeaq aq, 
Y adr gas we, 
ale Ff H daly aK, 
AUT FAY caT MT THT 
The wind blew off a single tile 
That made a dog bark loud awhile, 
¢ Then someone said, “The thief I saw”’, 
A row was raised from nothing so. 


And yet if the same thing is seen uniformly everywhere, one 
is naturally inclined to see something at the bottom of that 
‘nothing’ behind the riots. 


The Article on Gulbarga 


(d. 17-9-'24) 

It was some such natural inference that had led Gandhiji to 
say in his article on Gulbarga’ that there seemed to be an orga- 
nisation at the back of these riots, inasmuch as in the madness 
for destruction, the method is the same. This article received 
great publicity here and much discussed. Many people came 
to understand it and demand an explanation. The real work 
which has brought him here had thus to be put aside and some 
of Gandhiji’s time was taken up in these explanations. Distrust 
and suspicion are still at large. And as long as the present mood, 
when hardly anybody is prepared to talk freely and honestly, 
continues, rapproachment will take time. And it is difficult to 
say how long this period will last, when even before one wound 
is healed up and the bandage removed, others are inflicted. But 
Gandhiji is tackling this question with the same degree of 
patience as the degree of impatience he used to exhibit, and 
does so still, for bracing up the country for action in the struggle 
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for Swaraj. For the solution of this great problem he is doing 
many things all at once—giving a clarification to somebody, 
sending a message to another place or conferring with a third 
party. And every moment his heart cries out to God: 


fareY GAIN ata Ta aT Garey & afe ! 
Things have gone with us so awry ! 
Rush to help and save us worry. 


And yet during this period of breath-taking exertions, he 
manages to find time for small kindly acts, just for the gratifi- 
cation of friends. Sardar Mangalsinghji and a few other Sikh 
friends hit upon the start of a nationalist daily here. They were 
able to secure for it an enthusiastic and learned man, Sri. Pani- 
kkar, who, after the incarceration of Gidwaniji, has been doing 
this same work of service of the Akalis. They thereupon decided 
to make its start auspicious by having Gandhiji’s blessings and 
he agreed to declare open the Hindustan Times. To bring out 
the first number in time they had made hectic preparations, days 
and nights long, and had every reason to expect it to be out on 
the 15th evening but somehow the machines rebelled at the last 
stage. ‘Let the Press at least be opened at Gandhiji’s hands’, 
thought the Sardar Saheb and he took Gandhiji to the premises, 
because he was afraid that Gandhiji might not return to Delhi 
in the near future. 


Among many others I have seen only the Sikhs who have the 
genius of transforming in a trice an ordinary function into one of 
becoming gravity and grandeur. About fifty friends were invited 
besides Gandhiji. The hall was close and stuffy and there were 
no electric fans there. Tall and sturdy Sikh ‘‘volunteers’”’ there- 
fore stood up from their seats and, looking like stately trees with 
branches waving in the wind, they began to fan the whole asse- 
mbly with fans in their out-stretched and revolving hands. Sikh 
“volunteers” does not mean here regular Volunteers appointed 
for the task, but any and every Sikh who was impelled with an 
urge to render that service. A second would get upto relieve 
the first and a third the second and so on right till the end of 
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the meeting. It must have beena pleasant surprise to many, 
when they saw even Sardar Mangalsingh rising up likewise. But 
just as among the Mussulmans the prince and the pauper are on 
the same level when they do their namaz, so these Sikh brothers 
seem to have acquired the potent charm of regarding the rich 
and the poor alike in the matter of rendering service. Impulsi- 
vely I thought at first, ‘I must take the fan from the Sardar 
Saheb and give him rest.’ But then it struck me, ‘Would it not 
look like a theatrical pose ?” I curbed my urge only with that 
second thought. Ah, if every kind of service was as infectious 
as this ! 

Good God! But I forgot the Hindustan Times! You will 
never find a Sikh function which does not begin with hymns of 
Nanak and Kabir that lift up the soul from the sorrows of the 
world. And so was it here. What simple and profound truth 
the following conveys ! 


als Bt aaa ale WaT, 
ale et aaa afte TT, 
ay ya as feag aT FH 1 
HS OSS feaTaT WN Ago 


BIT Gat aH BY TA 
aa Tele faa atgo 1 


No king can match the Ruler Divine, 
No one can be like Him _ benign; 
These earthly kings are a passing show 
No good for help and hollow so! 
Of kids distressed like Dhruva,' Prahlad 
Who can be, but God, their dad ? 


1. Being the unfavourite queen’s son, Dhruva was refused permission by his 
father, the king, to sit on hislap. Deeply offended Dhruva resorted to a forest 
and did tapasya. Lord Vishnu revealed Himself and made him one of the 
Immortals. The Pole Star is called Dhruva. Lord Vishnu tvok the manlion 
avatar in order to save the child Prahlad and kill his father Hiranyakashipu who 
being an Asura (demon ) had forbidden the worship of Lord Vishnu and the 
child had refused to obey the order. 
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And then they sang another ; 


aad te afar Agree ! 
“Let us, O friends ! drink the nectar drink.” 

Sri Panikkar and Maulana Mohammad Ali requested Gan- 
dhiji to declare the Press open. After listening to the hymn 
inviting people to diink ambrosia, what other message could 
Gandhiji have to give than to advise them to really do so? “If 
you can drink it through the papers, you may certainly do it,— 
otherwise there is no meaning in having papers to read’”’—that 
was the sum and substance of Gandhiji’s speech. But let me 
rather give an actual summary of that neat little speech : 


“If power fell into my hands, I would close all the papers 
except Young India. Why shoulda man of such views care to 
come here to open a paper ? But I dote upon the Sikh brothers. 
And hence my presence here. At the present times I simply pity 
the new paper that embarks upon its perilous voyage. (Press laws 
were very strict and rigorously enforced then ). I would wish 
well of it and hope that it did not utter a single superfluous word. 
The one thing that I anxiously cogitate over these days is how 
to quench the conflagration that is blazing all over our country. 
And I have discussed this same subject in my article written on 
the way to Delhi. Our goal is not unity of Hindus and Muslims 
only, but of all the communities in India. And till that is not 
achieved, danger looms large upon all of us. To add to our 
troubles Government also is hemming us in on all sides. Dark 
clouds are lowering upon us and it seems as if we have to learn 
out A BC over again. And yet if I am in a position to give you 
a piece of advice, let me say that a man with faith in God need 
never give way to despair. And I hope your community will never 
sink into the slough of despond. ‘ 


‘You are justified in your claim to be the first Nationalist 
venture in Delhi. You have got a learned man as the Editor 
and the whole responsibility rests with the Sardar Saheb. I there- 
fore hope that you will conduct the paper thoughtfully, with 
a clear perception of all the dangers through which journalists of 
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the present day have to pass. And as the Maulana told you, let 
there be not a single word of untruth in your paper. 


“You have a religious attitude, you will not launch upon a 
single activity without rousing your religious fervour and crying 
aloud ‘Satshri Akal’ ( God the Timeless is the one Truth). I 
trust there is not a single statement, not a single sentence, nay, 
not a single word, which is not based on truth, in which some- 
thing true is kept back or some lie is hinted. Let us die, but 
not kill. Let our heads be severed off our trunks, but we will 
never stoop to tella lie. ‘‘God’s name is the one truth’—let us 
never forget that and go on with our work. You will then have 
rendered real service to the Sikhs, to your Gurudwaras (Sikh 
temples ) and to India.” 


Gandhiji has been trying to give this very same message ina 
thousand ways and in varying expressions. 

P.S. It seems as if God has ordained a punishment to me,. 
simply as retributive justice for writing in the beginning of this 
letter that I had no news to give. I finished this letter and put 
it before Gandhiji. He read it through and just as I was going. 
to enclose all matter for Navajivan in an envelope, he gave mea 
written scrip : 

‘Don’t discuss with me, at least today, the resolve I have: 
made but accept it silently and cheerfully.” 

His Wednesday silence is not yet over. The heart that was 
stirred to its bottom has taken the terrible vow of 21 days’ fast 
and asked me in addition not to discuss it but to seal my mouth.. 
It is but meet therefore that I should take silence after merely 
stating the above fact. He has been crying out every moment to 
have faith in God. Let me not scatter his precept to the winds 
by expressing grief at his step. 

Delhi, 
d. 18-9-'24 

*Dear Dr. Besant, 
I thank you for your letter. You know of my fast. I shall 
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not therefore have the privilege of presiding at the celebration 
of 2nd October. Of course, I shall hope to send a message. 
Regarding the Congress passing the constitution I see many 
difficulties. But I am keeping an open mind. We shall discuss 
it when we can meet. I do not expect any untoward result from 


the fast. 
Yours sincerely, 


M. K. Gandhi 
The Meaning of the Penance 


(Navajivan, 28-9-'24) 
feat are HOTA, Afe Paa Fra Ths | 
qwaH Tet AtAH YH, aadl AA AM WA 
Oa faa art etter AALY, AWA TA War Fe | 
farg aex Alay ar, Atel TSM AtsitaT SA I 
TW ATS A AX yer, feral svar ary aA 
Ht SA FU aay, F Bret Aa WA AWA 
GATT Wasdl salar, way Wel wa Wat 
Are! THT F ARGS AT, FART ars FAT 
Aa are Alel aed, atasay afe aga WM? 
Wels WAT A ACHAT, FHl AAA Aa TT 
CA-WAAAT Wal Ata, TT Tat TA WA 
Haat cavstay cite, I WA aa ATS AA 


The Path of the Lord 


The path of the Lord is for heroes : 
it is not meant for shrinkers. 
Offer first your life and your all : Then 
take the name of the Lord. 
He only tastes of the Divine Cup who gives 
up his wife, his wealth, his own life. 
For, verily, he who seeks for pearls must 
dive to the bottom of the sea, endangering 
his very existence. 
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Death he regards as naught ; he forgets all 
the miseries of mind and body. 
He who stands on the shore, fearing to take 
the plunge, attains naught. 
The pathway of love is the ordeal of 
fire, the shrinkers turn away from it. 
Those who take the plunge into the 
fire, attain eternal bliss. 
Those, who stand afar, looking on, 
are scorched by the flames. 
Love is a priceless thing, only to be 
won at the cost of death. 
Those who live to die, these attain; 
for they have shed all thoughts of self. 
Those heroic souls who are rapt 
in the love of the Lord, they are the true 
lovers. 
Pritam says, it is given to them alone to see 
the Lila of the Lord by night and day. 
(Translated by Mahadev Desai) 


Bapu himself usually begins the prayers here. He himself 
sings the slokas (Sanskrit verses) fervently and himself selects the 
hymn to be sung. Since the arrival of Balkoba, the congregation 
has increased in number and the attendants are moved bya 
surge of love and devotion for God. Though prayers were held 
twice since Balkoba’s arrival, he had not sung the hymn, 
‘afcat area & Yutay ( The Path of the Lord ). This morning, 
Gandhiji grew impatient and before Balkoba could begin, he 
said, “Sing that hymn— 


‘afcal aren & aaa |’ 

My last letter ended ina note of uneasiness and I was not 
sure if I could regain sufficient composure for a second letter. 
For two days the anguish continued and no attempt to stop the 
torrent of tears could succeed. Impelled by waves of disturbing 
thoughts such as, ‘‘Ah, if Bapu could but be persuaded to give 
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up the fast !’”’ “Lord forbid. it, but if his body is unable to stand 
it, what, O what may happen !”, I used to besiege Bapu with 
my pleadings, even though I was forbidden to do so. The next 
morning therefore Bapu told me, ‘‘I am prepared to discuss with 
you all the 24 hours, but I want you to understand this fast”’. 
Then he gave me a good long time to explain his stand and in 
a very short time. I felt a most unexpected tranquility, as the 
beginning of this letter made without a trace of uneasiness at- 
tests. Not only have I regained my peace of mind, but every 
word of thehymn ‘The Path of the Lord’ seems now to flood 
the heart with an entirely new light. The reason for this change 
is shravan ( receptive hearing ) and manan( meditation on what 
was heard ). 1saw immediately that shravanbhakti ( devotion 
expressed through shravan ) isthe greater need of the moment 
than ashrubhakti ( devotion expressed through tears). And as 
my shravanbhakti increased my mananbhakti also increased with 
it, with the result that today I am now at peace with myself. 
What a good thing it would beif all gaina similar serenity ! 
I shall therefore have the satisfaction of having done my part, 
by making the reader experience, as best I can, the hallowness 
and quietude of the atmosphere prevailing here and thus 
sharing with him the shravanbhakti which has pacified my 
heart. 

The reader is aware that on the first day I was asked peremps 
torily not to discuss the fast. But can the Maulana be ordered 
so ? So he was told, “Don’t cry like that. Have patience.” The 
Maulana’s plea was put forth with all the resentment that love 
generates and backed up with tears gushing in his eyes. “What 
is this Bapu ? Is this the kind of mohabbat (love ) you have for 
us ? You have simply cheated us. You will take every step only 
after consultation with us—that was our understanding. Has it 
evaporated ?”’ 

“But can there not be some things about which I have to 
render my account to Khuda first and last ?” 

“But you have made Khuda the witness between you 
and us.” 
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‘‘No we are both Khuda’s bondsmen. Both of us are pledged 
to Him. It is with Him that I hold converse today. This thing 
( fasting at the call of God ) is, by its very nature, such as for- 
bids consultation with others. It is bred in my bones. My whole 
life has been built upon its basis. All my former fasts had been 
undertaken without anybody’s previous consultation.” 


‘But may it not be a hasty step when it is taken so sudden- 
ly? You simply laugh it out, you don’t worry at all but have 
you thought of what may happen to us ?” 


“Everything will go well with you. And why do you take it 
for granted that I shall die ?” 


“And why do you take it for certain that you will live on ? 
Playing these pranks with health and imagining that nothing is 
going to happen !” 

“Oh, come now. Take my word for it. Calm yourself. You 
must not give way to tears. I will explain further tomorrow.” 


Hakimji also was really worried. He held: “It is not right 
for you to take such a drastic step when parleys are still going 
on. Give us a fortnight’s notice. You may freely go ona fast if 
the situation in the country does not improve within fifteen days. 
We won’t stop you then.” 

“All right. Try that method of a fifteen day’s notice. Don't 
publish the news of my fast for 15 days and let nobody come 
here. And then at the end of that period you may come here and 
tell me that the country is quiet. I will end my fast six days 
after that report.” Hakim Saheb could not help smiling. When 
he touched the health-angle of the fast, Gandhiji told him, “I 
am certain that even after 21 days’ fast my health will be better 
than yours at least.” The Begum Saheb even thrust aside her 
veil, sat down before Bapu in the midst of all of us and insisted : 
“I am never going to get up from here till you give up the fast. 
Were Bi Amma (mother of the Ali Brothers ) able to come 
upstairs, she would have here been herself. But she is bedridden 
and I have come instead. Do give up the fast or we will all fast 
in merry company with you for 21 days.’’ The day wore off to 
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1.30 p. m. in these pleadings. We gave up further attempts and 
dispersed. But Gandhiji ? At1.30p.m. he sat up to spin 
because that thing was left undone ! 

The 18th morning dawned,—with the faces of all of us in the 
house, mine and others’ fallen. Bapu renewed his talk. 


Just then a sturdy old Muslim villager of Multan came in, 
rushing and jostling his way through the impeding volunteers, 
shook hands with Gandhiji and sat down. He was in the highest 
spirits, but then Maulana Mohammad Ali toJd him, “Do you 
know he is on a roza ( fast ) of 21 days —because Muslims and 
Hindus do not stop fighting ?’”’ The old man grew pale and 
began to grumble, ‘Somebody incites badmashes of both the 
communities and so all these brawls. But none of us there is 
quarrelling’”’ and with these words he too began to urge, “Take 
but a quarter pound of milk daily. Eat very sparingly, say, even 
on alternate days, but please do some such thing; for, in the 
case of a person like you, every act is a prayer to God whether 
you sit or stand, eat or drink.” 

Highly pleased Gandhiji said, ‘And can this also not be a 
prayer ’ This abstinence from eating—this roza ?” The question 
puzzled the simple old man, ‘‘But do listen to the earnest en- 
treaty of such a nobody like myself; and eat.” And then as he 
left, he said, “I will come again after ten or twenty days.” “Do 
come,” said Bapu, “after twenty days.” 


| What follows has been reproduced from Sri. Mahadevbhai’s 
own article in Young India d. 23-10-1924 ] 

Bapu asked me: 

‘Do you see the meaning of my fast on account of the Bombay 
and Chauri Chaura incidents ?’ 

‘Yes’, said I. 

“Then why can you not see the meaning of this fast 2” 

“There you fasted by way of penance for what you thought 
was a crime committed by you. There is no such thing here. 


There is not the semblance of an offence that may be attributed 
to you.’ 
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‘What a misconception ! In Chauri Chaura the culprits were 
those who had never seen me, never known me. Today the 
culprits are those who know me and even profess to love me !’ 

‘Shaukat Ali and Mohammad Ali’, I said, ‘are trying their 
best to quench the conflagration. But it is beyond them. Some 
men may be beyond their reach, even your reach. What can 
they do ? What can you do? Thesituation will take time to 
improve.’ 

‘That is another story’, he answered, ‘Shaukat Ali and 
Mohammad Ali are pure gold. They are trying their best, I 
know. But the situation is out of our hands today. It was in 
our hands six months ago. | know my fast will upset them. Indi- 
rectly it might have an effect on their minds, but it was not 
meant to produce an effect on any one’s mind.’ 

‘That’s all right’, I replied. ‘But you have yet to tell me where 
your error lay for which you are doing penance.’ 

‘My error ! Why, I may be charged with having committed 
a breach of faith with the Hindus. I asked them to befriend 
Muslims. I asked them to lay their lives and their property at 
the disposal of the Mussulmans for the protection of their Holy 
Places. Even today 1am asking them to practise Ahimsa, to 
settle quarrels by dying, but not by killing. And what do I find 
to be the result ? How many temples have been desecrated ? 
How many sisters come to me with complaints ? As I was say- 
ing to Hakimji yesterday, Hindu women are in mortal fear of 
Mussulman goondas. In many places they fear to go out alone. 
I had a letter from...... How can I bear the way in which his 
little childern were molested ? How can I now ask Hindus to 
put up with everything patiently ? 1 gave the assurance that the 
friendship of Mussulmans was bound to bear good fruit. I asked 
them to befriend them, regardless of the result. It is not in my 
power today to make good that assurance, neither it is in the 
power of Mohammad Ali or Shaukat Ali. Who listens to me ? 
And yet I must ask the Hindus even today to die and not to 
kill. I can only do so by laying down my own life. I can teach 
them the way to die by my own example. There is no other 
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wawr.¢ fi. I launched non-co-operation. Today I find that the 
people are non-co-operating against one another, without any 
regard for non-violence. What is the reason? Only this, that 
I am not completely non-violent. If I were practising non- 
violence to perfection, I should not have seen the violence I see 
around me today. My fast is therefore a penance. I blame no 
one. I blame only myself. I have lost the power wherewith to 
appeal to people. Defeated and helpless I must submit my peti- 
tion in His Court. Only He will listen, no one else.’ 

It was a torrent that I could hardly catch, much less repro- 
duce. I asked at the end: ‘But, Bapu, should the penance take 
only this shape, and no other? Is fasting prescribed by our 
religion ?’ ‘Certainly,’ said he, ‘What did the Rishis of old do ? 
It is unthinkable that they ate anything during their penances— 
in some cases, gone through in caves, and for hundreds of years. 
Parvati who did penance to win Shiva would not touch even 
the leaves of trees, much less fruit or food. Hinduism is full of 
penance and prayer. I have decided on this fast with deeper 
deliberation than I gave to any of my previous fasts. I had 
such a fast in mind even when I conceived and launched non- 
co-operation. At that time, I said to myself, ‘I am placing this 
terrible weapon in the hands of the people. If it is abused, I 
must pay the price by laying down my life.’ That moment seems 
to have arrived today. The object of the previous fasts was 
limited. The object of this is unlimited and there is boundless 
love at the back of it. I am today bathing in that ocean of love.’ 

Maulana Shaukat Ali came the next day. Maulana Moha- 
mmad Ali had built much on his coming, for he had fondly 
hoped that he would probably shake Gandhiji’s resolve. Indeed 
Gandhiji had promised him that he would give up the vow if 
Shaukat or he convinced him that the fast was morally or in 
any other way wrong. The long talk with him was, however, 
of no avail, as far as the continuance of the fast was concerned, 
but it threw even more light on the inner meaning. 

‘What have we done, Mahatmaji, to remedy the situation ?’ he 
exclaimed. ‘Almost nothing ! You have been preaching through 
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your paper, but you have yet undertaken no long journey. Pray, 
travel through the affected areas and purify the atmosphere. 
This fast is hardly the way to fight the wrong.’ 

Gandhiji replied ;: ‘It is for me a pure matter of religion. | 
looked around me, and questioned myself, and found that I was 
powerless. What could I effect even by means of a long tour ? 
The masses suspect us today. Pray, do not believe that the 
Hindus in Delhi fully trust me. They were not unanimous in 
asking me to arbitrate. And naturally, there have been murders. 
How can |hope to be heard bythose who have suffered? [ 
would ask them to forgive those who have murdered their dea- 
test ones. Who would listen to me ? The Anjuman (a Muslim 
organisation ) refuses to listen to Hakimji. When we were in the 
midst of negotiation about their arbitration, I heard of Kohat 
(the place where communal fury burst out wildly ). I asked 
myself, ‘What are you going to do now?’ IJ am an irrepressible 
optimist, but you at times base yours on sand. No one will lis- 
ten to you today. In Visnagar in Gujarat, they gave a cold shoul- 
der to Mr. Abbas Tyabji and Mahadeo. In Ahmedabad a 
storm was nipped in the bud. Some trouble was brewing in 
Umreth when I left Gujarat. That I should be a passive witness 
of all these, shows the depth of my incapacity. There are hun- 
dreds of sisters whose love and affection I still possess. They 
are in mortal fear today. Tothem I want to show by my own 
example the way to die. 

‘Fight I do not mind if it be fair, honourable, brave fighting 
between the two communities. But today it is alla story of 
unmitigated cowardice. They would throw stones and run away, 
murder and run away, gotocourt, put up false witnesses and 
cite false evidence. What a woeful record ? How amI to make 
them brave ? You are trying your best. But I should also try my 
best. I must recover the power to react on them.’ ‘No’, rejoined 
Shaukat Ali. ‘You have not failed. They listened to you. They 
were listening to you. In your absence they had other advisers. 
They listened to their advice and took to evil ways. They will 
still see the folly of their ways, Iam sure. You have done much 
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to reduce the poison in the popular mind, I would not bother 
about these disturbances at all. I would simply go and tell them, 
‘Devils, play this game to your heart’s content. God is still 
there. You may kill one another. You cannot kill Him.’ Do 
not, Sir, come in the way of the Lord. You are wrestling with 
Him. Let Him have His way’, 

‘I wrestling with Him !’ exclaimed Gandhiji in surprise. ‘If 
there is pride or defiance in me it is all over with me. Dear 
man, this fast is the result of several days’ continued prayers. 
Ihave got up from sleep at 3 o’ clock inthe night and have 
asked Him what to do. On the 17th of Sept. the answer came 
like a flash! If I have erred, He will forgive me. All I have 
done, all Iam doing, is done ina fully God-fearing spirit, and 
in the house of a God-fearing Mussulman at that. My religion 
says that only he who is prepared to suffer can pray to God. 
Fasting and prayer are common injunctions in my religion. But 
I know of this sort of penance even in Islam. In the life of the 
Prophet I have read that the Prophet often fasted and prayed 
and forbade others to copy him. Someone asked him why he did 
not allow others to do the thing he himself was doing. ‘Because 
I live on food divine’, he said. He achieved most of his great 
things by fasting and prayer. I learnt from him that only he can 
fast who has inexhaustible faith in God. The Prophet had 
revelations not in moments of ease and luxurious living. He 
fasted and prayed, kept awake for nights together and would be 
on his feet at all hours of the night as he received the revela- 
tions. Even at this moment I see before me the picture of the 
Prophet thus fasting and praying. My dear Shaukat, I cannot 
bear the people accusing you and your brother of having broken 
your promises to me. I cannot bear the thought of such an 
accusation. I must die for it. This fast is but to purify myself, 
to strengthen myself. Let me not be misunderstood. I am speak- 
ing to you as though I was a Mussulman, because I have 
cultivated that respect for Islam which you have for it. After 
I have fasted and prayed, I shall be all the stronger, with all my 
reverence for Islam, to appeal to both the communities. It is 
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my own firm belief that the strength of the soul grows in 
proportion as you subdue the flesh, We have to fight hooli- 
ganism and we are not sufficiently spiritually strong to fight it.’ 

At this point Shaukat Ali changed the line of his argument. 
‘Are you not’, said he, ‘even bound to consider what a shock it 
will be to the country, this long fast of yours ?’ 

‘No ! for man so often deceives himself! He often does 
things to please others, which he should have avoided. Religion, 
therefore, teaches him to stand before the world after having 
taken a particular resolve. What vanity, to think that the world 
would be shocked at one’s own great penance! And whose 
wishes are we to consider? There would be no limit. Had 
Rama stopped to consult and argue, he would never have gone 
on vanavasa (dwelling in a forest) and rid the earth of its suffe- 
ting. He waited for no one’s advice. He went forth, for he 
prized his plighted word more than his life. Only he can take 
great resolves who has indomitable faith in God and has fear 
of God.’ 

‘One more question’, said Shaukat Ali as he stood up to go, 
‘Do you need to consult no one before arriving at such a deci- 
sion ? You need not even take into consideration the effect it 
would have on your health or body ?’ 

‘No. It is a matter between me and my Maker. And if ] 
must consult someone, I had better not taken the vow at all. You 
talk of the effect on my health and body. Well, if I am too 
weak to stand it I may die. What is the body worth ? Whilst I 
was in jail I read with rapturous delight the lives of the Com- 
panions of the Prophet. There isa story that Hazrat Umar 
sent a present of 500 dinars to some one. He shrank from it 
and beganto cry. His wife asked him why he was crying. He 
said, ‘Maya—unreality—has come to me. What will happen 
to me 2?’ The dinars were a present from such a holy man as 
Hazrat Umar. But he shrank from it, because it was unreal, 
evanescent. And so is life. Let God keep this body if He has 
still to make some use of it. Let it perish if it has fulfilled 
His purpose. In fact, 1 had thought of going on a permanent 
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vow of fasting, if matters did not improve after the fast termi- 
nated, Hakimji asked me not to think of it. ‘How can I cast 
it out of my mind ?’ said I. ‘It is in my bones, it is part of 
my very being.’ I would ask Mussulmans to befriend the 
Hindus, if they think it is not contrary to their religion. If they 
think and tell me it is contrary to their religion, then I am sure 
I should have no cause to live any more. I should die. I had 
a plain talk with Khwaja Hasan Nizami Sahib also the other 
day. Itoldhim ‘Why do youtry to convert the waifs and 
strays and the untouchables ? Better convert me, so that after 
Iam converted many more might follow me. If those poor 
people embrace Islam, they will not do so because they under- 
stand the beauty of Islam, but for other reasons. Islam will 
not be a whit richer for them.’ 

It was an impressive dialogue. I have not even done bare 
justice to it. Shaukat Ali seemed quite over powered. As he 
rose he said, ‘Three things I pray for every day; the first is 
Hindu Muslim Unity, the second, that my mother may live to 
see Islam and India free; the third, that Mahatma Gandhi's 
mission may be fulfilled.” 

Gandhiji felt relieved at the fact that the Maulana did not 
argue for long. It seemed that the Maulana could understand 
him in almost a hint. 

It is in order to show the meaning of this fastthat I have 
recounted the talk at all this length and with this calmness. But 
grief and becoming alert from it are two quite different things. 
If a man does nothing but grieve for his sorrows, weakness and 
despair overwhelm him, but if a bolt from the blue only awa- 
kens him, braces him up for action, be takes the road of self- 
development. The fact of Gandhiji’s fast is indeed a very 
serious shock to us, but he hopes that instead of depressing us 
it only rouses us from our deep slumber. And even today, 
when owing to the fact that his feeling of utter helplessness had 
grown unbearable he is crying out through his austere penance 
for God’s succour, he has been inspiring the people with hope 
through his letters and messages and asking us to shake our- 
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selves free from the wretched imbecility of the heart which has 
overtaken us. Scores of telegrams stream into this place everyday, 
the purport of many of them being only this: ‘We will do 
whatever you ask us to, forget our wrangles, but please end 
your fast.’ Quite a number of friends also pray to him through 
letters to terminate the fast. Gandhiji’s reply is his appeal to 
them all in this one strain: ‘Pray, don’t be upset by the fast. 
Friends, on the contrary, should be proud that God granted me 
the strength to go through this penance.” To some one else he 
writes : ‘If I give up fast, I betray the Monitor of my soul. 
This is not a fast for death but for a purer life; but of course 
God’s Will be done.’ Toa third he says: ‘What is after all a 
twentyone days’ fast ? The fast is nothing, if I can become the- 
re-through the recipient of all this boundless love !’ 

Those who appeal to him by wire to break the fast, implore 
him in various ways. Someone says: “You are our stay and 
supports Why throw away the precious gem of life for the 
folly of the idiots of a few towns ?” Some other argues: “This 
country is hopelessly unfit. Your fast will leave it cold. Give 
it up.” Then a third one puts in: “Why undergo this physi- 
cal torture for the sins of others ?’’ Someone else quotes a 
scriptural text : “Hindu dharma forbids a fast of more than 
five days without consultation with friends. Your fast is against 
our religion. Please break it onthe sixth day,” Despite his 
physical weakness he dictates replies to these people by wire: 
‘Don’t you wish that, asa Hindu, I must keep my plighted 
troth ? Fitness or otherwise is not the question withme. I 
have but to think of only one thing : What is my dharma in 
this case. The fast undertaken in God’s name has but to be 
completed. I do not believe in a literal interpretation of dharma- 
shastra. According, as I understand, Hindu dharma it is replete 
with instances of such austerities.”’ 

So much about those who want Gandhiji to break the fast. 
But there are a few telegrams, a very few that can be counted on 
fingers’ tips which say, ‘‘May your fast be completed without a 
mishap !’’ Yesterday there was a wire from Surat which even 
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stated : ‘‘Congratulations for twentyone days’ fast’. Bapu was 
immensely pleased. Immediately he was moved to a smile and 
say, ‘Must be a Jain.’’ Just at that moment Rewashankarbhai 
(a Jain friend ) also, who had come from Bombay and was pre- 
sent there, spoke in a similar strain. And how can I put down in 
language the profound satisfaction and peace that Bapu felt at 
the exhorting words of that same Revashankarbhai, who could 
not bear the sight of Bapu’s skeleton frame at the Sassoon 
Hospital in Poona ? He said as he was sitting by Bapu’s bed: “‘] 
assure you, I am not unhappy at all—no, not inthe least. This is 
bound to end in good. There was no other go left for you. And 
are there not our Jain munis ( recluses ) who undergo fasts for a 
number of days ?” Highly gratified Bapu agreed : ‘‘Yes, they do 
indeed. It is simply because I happen to be ‘a great man’, that 
people are in panic and there is this rush. The world never cares 
even to think of the so-many others—poor men who undergo 
long fasts !’’ Sri Natrajan’s letter gave him the same delight. It 
said in effect : ‘‘I was at first stunned. But then I saw that a man 
like you could do nothing else. A glorious chapter is opening in 
the history of our country through your fast.” 

As I am talking of these telegrams let me give here a sample 
of the jokes Bapu indulges in in the midst of his physical agony. 
Lala Harkishanlal wired : When we met in 1920, you told me that 
three things were dear to your heart, removal of untouchability, 
freedom of the country and Hindu Muslim Unity, and that 
they were your favourite activities. Why not live for all the three 
rather than die for one of them? Live, work, suffer sorrows 
and tribulations for all, and pray, but don’t commit suicide.” 

Gandhiji burst into a loud laugh as the telegram was read 
to him and himself-wrote down the reply: ‘‘Thanks. Fast not 
for death but ( for ) self-purification. God willing, I shall live to 
see that desire fulfilled and to make you draw out threads of 
yarn.’ In that immortal Hope, which depends on God's Will, 
lies the hope of us all also. 

Seven days are over today. He was looking extremely weak 
and emaciation is now clearly visible. He finds it a little difficult 
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even to sit up on his bed for the morning prayer. Today 
he himself admitted: “My voice is growing faint. I cannot 
sing loudly even the hymns. I shall have to stop speaking 
altogether.” 

Nobody can ever say that at the sight of this condition it is 
an easy thing to keep. up courage. But what other thing except 
courage is helpful here ? Let us throw off the weakness of our 
mind, peep into the recesses of our heart, undergo tapa 
(penance ) purified by japa (chanting of God’s name ) and 
chant japa charged with potency through tapa. Only then may 
the prayer of us, insignificant erring creatures, bear some fruit. 
( Rentia baras=the spinning-wheel twelfth. Gandhiji’s birthday 
fell according to the Hindu calender on the 12th of the bright 
half of Ashwin. The people called it rentia baras from the 
great love Gandhiji bore for the wheel. The birth-day fell that 
time on 25. 9. 1924, the 8th (ashtami) day of the fast (anashan). 
Hence the article, is dated as ‘Rentia baras, d. 25-9-’24, anashan: 
ashtami’. ) 


The Second Week 


( Navajivan, 5. 10, 1924 ) 

His vow completed a week last Wednesday and today the 
second week is over. I have been consistently giving everyday 
the news of his health. At the end of the 2nd week the body 
appears a little more reduced, but the lustre on the face is as 
glowing as of old, with the difference that it wears a specially 
kindly and gentle look. During the first week he used to get up 
for his bath etc. and descend the steps of the ladder for a short 
stroll. Both these things have stopped during the second week. 
He cannot now get down from the bed to go out or even sit up 
on it without aid and so he keeps lying all the day. Only for the 
sake of spinning, he seems to be exercising his will-power. From 
the weakness evident in all other movements of the body, the 
doctors had, naturally, felt at first that he might have lost the 
capacity to revolve his hand and keep up the sitting posture for 
half an hour at a stretch. They had, therefore, advised him: to 
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give up spinning. But Gandhiji, who was behaving like a 
perfectly obedient patient in all other matters, gave them a 
challenge in this. It was the doctors who had to acknowledge 
defeat, for at the end of half an hour of spinning, there was not 
only no sign of greater strain but their examination revealed an 
even healthier pulse ! They had to admit : ‘This (spinning ) is 
for you atonic !” 

The other exception to physical weakness was with regard 
to his writing capacity. The doctors feel that there also it must 
be his iron will that was at work, because even during the second 
week the output of his writing work was by no means negligible ! 
The doctors had at first forbidden writing and dictating, but 
who can suppress Gandhiji’s impelling urge for service ? 

He wrote a long letter tothe members of the Unity Con- 
ference. Ever since that day the doctors realised that he ought 
to be allowed to write whatever he wanted to, because, just as 
turning the spinning-wheel was for hima medicinal dose, so 
he has been distributing doses of nectar even though he was 
undergoing an austere penance through his writings. Only he 
can appraise at its true value what a really ambrosial drink he 
is serving, who knows that besides one letter to the Navajivan 
reader, two letters to the Unity Conference and a small article 
for Young India, Bapu has been writing to some exceptionally 
lucky persons daily, letters written in his own hand, with the 
regularity of a religious rite kept up everyday. He has not the 
strength to sit up for writing all this, but he keeps the writing 
‘materials near his pillow and writes in his lying posture. 

In the first week, he used to sing loudly during the prayers 
and with such gusto that his voice was audible to a large num- 
ber. But now it has become impossible for him to sit upright 
for the prayers and sing aloud. He has, asa _ substitute, cultiva- 
ted the habit of listening fora long time. Pandit Malaviyaji 
came to see him one day. He uttered not a word by way ofa 
talk but expressed his desire to read Dhruvakhyan ( the story of 
Dhruva in poetry )to Gandhiji and for about an hour anda 
half, or even two, he recited the canto of Dhruva from Shrimad 
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Bhagavat ( standard book for Lord Vishnu’s devotees ) which 
sang of the glory of the tapasya through which the little Dhruva 
had attained the vision and very close nearness of the Lord. 
Gandhiji too is now experiencing more and more his proximity 
to God by listening to devotional music more than ever before. 
Today Malaviyaji recited to him Prahlad-akhyan and Balkobaji 
has come over from the city to stay with Gandhiji so that 
whenever Gandhiji likes, he can be at hand to sing hymns to him. 
Pandit Malaviyaji, moreover, has arranged for several musicians 
who fill up Gandhiji’s time from 4 to 6 p. m. with melodious 
hymns. However much one may abstain from the food of the 
body, renunciation of the food of the soul is unthinkable. Only 
then cana man get at the enjoyment of immortality when the 
food of his soul goes on increasing day by day. It seems as 
if Gandhiji is furnishing us with an object lesson on that 
memorable dictum : 


aMaha Sal AHACTATAT: | 


( Through their renunciation alone did the Gods come to 
enjoy the drink of immortality ). 

And is there any wonder if he, who is having such ambrosial 
food and is nourishing the soul with incessant communion with 
God, can defeat the doctors’ scientific prognosis ? This miracle 
happened on Monday last. Among those who serve Gandhiji, 
the position of doctors is, naturally, the first. It is a matter of 
superb joy to Drs, Ansari and Abdurrehman to examine 
Gandhiji twice a day. But another doctor also, a Dr. Sen who 
tests Gandhiji’s urine, attends on him with extraordinary devo- 
tion. One day he remarked to Andrews: “I never dreamt that 
a day was to come when I would get this glorious chance of 
serving Gandhiji this way.’ On this Monday also Gandhiji 's 
urine was sent to him for analysis as usual. Poisonous substances 
were visible in his urine from even the beginning of the fast 
but not at all to any worrying degree. But on Monday he found 
their presence to an alarming extent. Hetooka second exam- 
ination, but with the same result. He, therefore, informed the 
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doctors. The news spread dismay. Immediately on hearing it 
Hakim Saheb Ajmal Khan who could not attend even the Unity 
Conference owing to his poor health, left for Gandhiji’s resi- 
dence. Hakimji as well as the doctors held that the virulence in 
urine which had grown to such a dangerous proportion would 
disappear if Gandhiji took a litle sugar. Hakimji came up to 
Gandhiji earlier than the doctors. Deshbandhu (a popular 
title=brother of the country ) Das and his wife Sri Vasanti 
Devi were already there. But it was Gandhiji’s silence day. 
How could they argue the matter with Gandhiji during his 
silence ? Deshbandhu sat simply dumb and silent. But Hakim 
Saheb pleaded his case very persistently. To him Gandhiji 
wrote in Urdu: “‘Please be good enough to wait till tomorrow. 
I will explain everything then.” Hakimyji retorted. ‘“‘That you 
will. But it is we who want to have our say and listen to us you 
shall.’’ Gandhiji simply kept smiling all the while that Hakimji 
argued. At last Gandhiji was constrained to write again in 
Urdu : “God willing, you will find nothing in the urine tomo- 
rrow.” That provoked Hakimji to a broad laugh and he broke 
out: “O, you area vali, a mahatma, and you can say so. But 
I am a physician. Hew can I have that trust ?’’ Gandhiji simply 
smiled again in reply. Hakimji himself then said, ‘‘All right. I 
will come again tomorrow morning.” Hardly was Gandhiji 
gloating over his victory over Hakimji, when the doctors put in 
their appearance. Dr. Ansari wore a grave and serious look. 
They had come, already resolved, to compel Gandhiji to take 
medicine at all events on that day. But Gandhiji forestalled 
them and started giving them mild loving rebukes in writing, 
before they could say anything. ‘‘Why have you raised all this 
commotion for nothing ? Why all this alarm from the urine 
analysis when in all other respects | ama much better patient 
than you would wish anybody to be.”’ ‘““Nobody denies that you 
are keeping well’’, put in Dr. Abdurrehman, ‘‘but the virus has 
grown to such an alarming extent that all your good symptoms 
will be of no avail to us if it increases only slightly now. The 
pulse may then beall right, the heart regular, respiration quite 
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O. K, and yet the brain may be affected and we become help- 
less. We may then have tocry over a lost case.’’ Dr. Ansari 
implored, “Let me tell you I am not by nature a man easily 
scared, as everyone will attest. But we have been watching your 
health continuously for the last three or four days. The develop- 
ment we complain of is ever on the increase, not decrease. If it 
goes on growing at this rate, we shall have to throw our eyes 
up in despair ! Your condition has passed the stage when that 
thing can be allowed to grow for a moment longer.” 

Gandhiji quietly wrote down: “All right. But let us wait 
till tomorrow. We will discuss the matter after reading tomo- 
rrow’s analysis.” 

“But you have already given us your word,” stressed Dr. 
Ansari, “that you will break the fast when we think it risky to 
continue it. And we do not at all ask you to break the fast. We 
simply say, ‘Take a single teaspoonful of medicine, so that the 
poison may stop from spreading into the system. We will take 
care tO see that through that dose your body doesnot get any 
nourishment, that is, we will give it in such a quantity as will 
arrest this growth but not diminish the effect of the fast on 
your body. But how can we accept your plea of waiting till 
tomorrow ? Can there be no end to the risk we take? It has 
reached its last limit !’’ None can portray with the pen the 
intensity of the tragic helplessness, sympathy and love which the 
words of Dr. Ansari were charged. Only he can know it who 
had marked every lineament of his face as he was expressing 
those feelings then. Gandhiji replied : ‘‘But it is impossible for 
me to take sugar. You know the reason. There is my second 
yow not to take anything after evening twilight. I hope tomo- 
rrow’s analysis will relieve all your worry.” 

How is it possible to pierce through argument the shell of 
a soul that has made itself invulnerable by taking many vows ? 
But Dr. Ansari refused to take defeat. “Well then, we will 
eschew an oral dose. If we give you an intra-veinous injection, 
st will have the same effect, and that does not violate your vow 
in any way. Compared with yesterday's, today’s poison is so 
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much greater in proportion that we cannot risk a night’s 
delay.’ 

Gandhiji again assured them: “‘Be at ease about the night. 
Even Hakimji has promised to wait till tomorrow’s analysis.” 


Dr. Ansari: ‘‘But it is we who are watching you for the 
last thirteen days, not Hakimji. I can’t accept Hakimji’s word 
in this matter. I know yourconstitution thoroughly and Hakimji 
examined your pulse only today.” 

Gandhiji wrote back: ‘But today the quantity also of urine 
is smaller. I tell you, you will find a much reduced percentage 
of poison in the evening analysis.” 


Thus while, on the one hand, the doctors were afraid of 
putting Gandhiji’s brain to strain by drawing him into lengthy 
arguments, they saw, on the other hand, a very grave danger in 
letting him continue the fast. They were thus between the 
devil and the deep sea. ‘How long may we goon making 
Gandhiji write scrips!’ they felt every moment. At the same 
time they knew that they would be relieved from deep anxiety, 
if by God’s grace Gandhiji could be won over to their view. 
They, therefore, continued pleading with him. 


Dr. Rehman said: ‘I cannot say that tomorrow’s analysis 
may not be better, since you have defeated even ‘science’. None 
of the symptoms which, we were afraid, would be visible can be 
detected even at present. All our medical lore has proved untrue, 
so far as you are concerned. But we are but common men and 
examine common human beings. Our risk is smaller only when 
we examine you by ordinary standards. We request you to 
understand how serious our responsibility is.”’ 


Who can measure the depth of Gandhiji’s perplexity when 
the question whether to yield to this loving appeal or remain 
firm was posed before him ? He wrote again—one trenchant, 
piteous cry: “In any case please have pity on me;—till only 
tomorrow !” The doctors’ loving hearts were touched at this 
lamb-like cry of helplessness. For a long while dead silence 
prevailed. At the sight of the doctors’ gloomy silence, instead 
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of appealing to them to have mercy on him Gandhiji was moved 
to pity them and began trying to appease them. He wrote a note 
at some good length to request them to keep patience. “You 
don’t take into consideration different idiosyncrasies. What may 
apply to others, may not to me. It is not true, moreover, that 
you have come to your conclusions from observations of persons 
undergoing fasts. Your expectations are based onthe cases of 
those who did not fast. Your science (allopathy ) has not yet 
entered into a penetrating examination of the numerous effects 
of fasting.” 

Dr. Ansari countered : ‘‘No. We are talking from observa- 
tions of those who have fasted. The transformations such persons’ 
systems undergo have been noted by the medical science.” 

It was not possible to say anything in refutation of this an- 
swer— except the blunt avowal : ‘“‘All right. Then those persons 
may not be like myself. Mine is an exceptional case.’ But 
Gandhiji did not offer that argument. He clinched the issue in 
only two words: ‘Everything tomorrow’ and took off the 
spectacles from his nose, which he had worn for writing. This 
gesture, the doctors realised, was a polite but decisive notice 
for closure of the discussion. They, therefore, got up. But as he 
was tising, Dr. Rehman said, “It would not be surprising, if 
simply your will-power arrests the growth of poisonous elements.” 
And Gandhiji responded witha childlike, unaffected smile of 
self-confidence, i. e. faith in God. 

I do not see the necessity of even begging the reader’s pardon 
for recounting this historic anecdote word for word. The doctors 
came out. Dr. Ansari remarked. ‘‘I have decided. I am sleeping 
for the night right here.” Dr. Rehman thought that nothing was 
going to happen til) the next morning, but he said, ‘Let us first 
see the evening analysis andthen decide.” They both went to 
the city and knew of the evening analysis there. The noxious 
elements had disappeared almost completely ! Dr. Sen, poor man, 
was puzzled. Such an alarming percentage in the morning and 
next to nil inthe evening! ‘‘May there not be an error ?” 
suggested a friend. Dr. Sen felt pricked: “If J err in the urine 
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examination of such a man as Gandhiji, all my reputation goes 
to the bottom of the sea.” He took a second examination none 
the less, with the very same result ! Drs. Ansari and Rehman 
were intimated, They too were struck dumb with wonder. They 
had left for their homes with the decision to bring back with 
them instruments and medicines of various kinds, but this 
surprising analysis relieved them and they returned empty- 
handed and slept soundly in the room adjoining Gandhiji's till 
the next morning. Dr. Rehman got up early in the morning and 
went to see Gandhiji. With triumphant smile playing on his lips, 
Gandhiji remarked, ‘‘So in coming over here, from the city, you 
had a good change of air ! Had’nt you ?” ‘‘We will come daily 
now,” said Dr. Rehman. “Yes, do,” replied Gandhiji, “But for 
rest for your tired limbs, not for me.” 

That night Gandhiji was treated witha new rich dish of 
spiritual food. The Bishop of Calcutta ( and Metropolitan of 
India ) who is in the town for the Unity Conference comes to 
see Gandhiji of and on and, with a word or two of cheer, goes 
away. On that memorable Monday night, everyone flocked to 
see him. The Bishop also was given the news by Andrews and 
invited. Not only did he come, but stated that he was not going 
to leave the place, till the evening analysis was given over the 
telephone. For fulltwo hours he waited, but brushed aside all 
requests to go upstairs to meet Gandhiji. “I don’t wish to dis- 
turb him at all. I have come to inquire after his health from you 
only.” Gandhiji came to know of it. The evening prayers were 
delayed then as there was an unusual rush and bustle of visitors 
and as Balkoba had not arrived from the city owing toa very 
heavy downpour of rain. Gandhiji wrote to me on a scrip: 
“Request the Bishop to join us in the evening prayer, if he 
would be good enough to sing Lead Kindly Light.’’ Immediately 
I ran to the Bishop. He was simply mad with joy. At once he 
tried to recollect the lines of that hymn, but in the exuberance 
of his joy, he forgot astanza or two. Andrews scribbled the 
missing stanzas on a piece of paper but had doubts about the 
accuracy of two words in one of them. Both of them taxed their 
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brains for the exact words. The Bishop at last said, “Let us ask 
Gandhiji himself.” Both got up and as they were going up the 
ladder, Andrews remarked, ‘‘We have written just the right 
words. He need not be bothered now.” After the twilight prayers 
were over, both these devout Christians sang the English hymn 
“Lead Kindly Light” in an exceedingly melodious tune. And 
Gandhiji closed his eyes for the night with the words ‘‘One step 
enough for me’ ringing in his ears and the message of “‘Lead 
Kindly Light’ evoking His contemplation in the mind. 


Successful End 


d. 8-10-24 
( Navajivan, d, 12-10-1924 ) 
qa arta aT aan fafrar 
Hel Hel at HH? 
gy aaa fag aa ar Het 
meat fad a ater 
aaa wa alfe aaa ATi 


Self-restraint and gravest penance 

For Thee I did perform; 

How long have I to do them for 

The vision of Thy form ? 

Without it, Lord ! the heart remains 
Hard and dry like stone ! 

Now, please ! I pray, do grant Thy sight 
And my sins condone. 

The developments during the second week of fasting were 
narrated inthe last number. The doctors’ flurry, their discu- 
ssion with Gandhiji and his pacification of their fears were 
given as vividly as I could. Let me now deal with the third 
and the last week. 


The doctors too had, by then, realised that it was futile to 
appeal to him to take food. They had also understood the real 
meaning of the promise Gandhiji had given them. “If a choice 
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has to be made between death and food” —these were the words 
Gandhiji had used—the decision really rested not with them 
but with Gandhiji. They saw that as Gandhiji had not a shred 
of doubt that his body was not going to succumb to that num- 
ber of days of fasting, there remained no possibility of his feel- 
ing any constraint in giving them the promise he had given. 
Thenceforth, therefore, they gave up all idea of urging Gandhiji 
to take food and began to regard it their religious duty to tend 
him during his fast and help him in its successful completion. 
When Dr. Bevelkar, a specialist in fast cases, came from Poona 
to see Bapu, he was emphatic in his pronouncement. ‘This is 
really wonderful! Heneeds not a single doctor. I have never 
seen a patient like him. After so many days of fasting, a man 
is spent and gets hardly more than two hours of sleep, but here 
is Gandhiji witha full seven hours sleep! It is nothing but 
his soul force, his tremendous power of concentration, that is 
keeping him up so well.’’ Quite so. Which doctor can pres- 
cribe for the man who not only always treats himself, but cures 
countless others besides ? All the same, it would be sheer in- 
gratitude on my part if I did not mention here that the services 
the doctors rendered to Gandhiji were excellent beyond com- 
parison. Regularly every morning they would examine him and 
with smiling faces remark, ‘‘Mahatmaji! You are a miracle- 
worker—even in your recovery !” And who can deny that 
those words themselves were a powerful pick-me-up ? 

The last three or four days passed in great inner struggle— 
that was how I felt— though physical pain was entirely absent. 
I gathered this impression from a casual but revealing remark 
he once made to me: “There is no pain in the body at all. In 
South Africa the suffering had begun as early asin the second 
week. ‘his time there is something wrong with the mouth 
and I don’t like to drink water. That's all. But even that shows 
that this is not a perfect fast; there’s some defect.’’ How can 
a man like him tolerate even that degree of body-consciousness ? 
Anything that discloses the slightest attachment to the body is 
unbearable tohim. Everyone of us felt last week that Devdas 
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(fourth son) should be called. Once I pressed this point rather 
hard. He wasthen spinning. He blurted out in irritation; 
“You are crazy, simply crazy. The boy does not want to come. 
You wrote to him and then did Dr. Ansari and yet he wrote 
back to say emphatically that he did not want to come just 
then. Why are you so very particular about his coming ? 
Why lure into infatuation the boy who is controlling it ?” 
After this telling remark we gave up our insistence about call - 
ing Devdas. 


The whole week, I may say without exaggeration, was spent 
in the one longing to totally eradicate dehatmabhava (man’s rooted 
sense or consciousness that his body and his soul were one and 
the same, i. e., the human craving for keeping the body alive 
and in comfort). For that he would ask Sri Vinoba (now of the 
‘Bhoodan’ fame) to read to him two or three chapters from the 
Bhagwadgita and make Balkobaji sing to him more than one 
hymn. For the last four days, moreover, Sri Vinoba recites 
Kathopanishad to him every evening. Ashe remembers the whole 
of the treatise, why should he need a light for the purpose ? In 
perfect quietude and serenity of mood he sings one part daily 
and gives his exposition on the same. When Bapu listens to 
the akhyan (story in verse) of Nachiketa’, that prince among the 
adepts of spiritual wisdom, Bapu closes his eyes literally and 
figuratively against the rush of world-currents. And wnen- 
ever it strikes him that it is ordained that within hardly more 
than two or three days he has but to plunge into the whirlpool 
of worldly worries, he feels disconcerted and thinks, ‘How 
nice it would have been if this fast was to continue till the 
attainment of perfect Self-realisation !” If it appears at times 


1. Seeing his father giving away only old cows in charity during a sacrifice 
Nachiketa persistently inquires, ‘And to whom, Father, are you giving me ?”’ 
The irate father says, ‘“To Yama (God of Death) !’’ Nachiketa takes Father at 
his word and goes to Yama, who wasout. He fasts for three days at Yama’s 
door till His arrival. Yamais pleased and is prepared to grant three boons. 
Nachiketa begs the boon of the knowledge (realization) of death and the In- 
dwelling Soul. He thus gains the wisdom of the Spirit. 
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that he gets impatient and reproaches his beloved Lord with 
the cry : 

gn area ag aan fafear el eet ai are ! 

Self restraint and gravest penance 

For Thee I did perform; 

How long have I to do them for 

The vision of Thy form ? 


at other times, taking upon his shoulders the load of the whole 
world’s sins, he seems to be praying to God : 


al Sfag wast, J aT THN | 
Behold, this, the gravest sinner; 
Save me ! Lord ! the One Redeemer ! 


And who can doubt that nothing but nectar is going to come 
out of this churning of the great ocean ? Only, this tremendous 
whirling becomes unbearable to the sight of the ordinary erring 
human. ‘If such a terrific storm rages even after such a titanic 
tapasya as his, how much greater suffering may have to be 
undergone for gaining perfection or total oneness with every- 
thing and everybody?’ that isthe distressing thought that strikes 
our poor human intelligence which then confesses its help- 
lessness. 

While this upheaval was still going on, the 8th of October— 
Dasserah, the holy day of conquest —(Hindus celebrate this 
day as Sri Ramachandra invaded Ceylon on that day) came up. 
Telegrams of felicitations etc. for the successful termination of 
the fast began to pourin. Even before it was 12 noon, the 
whole hall on the lower floor was filled up with men. Exactly 
when the clock struck twelve, Bapu began to call up friends 
from below one after another. The first to be invited were Imam 
Saheb, Balkoba, and Andrews. Eyes bedewed with tears, there 
was Shankarlal Bankar already by Bapu’s bedside. Bapu called 
him close to his side and stroked him. The doctors were then 
called up. ‘‘Is there no one else down below ?”’ he inquired, 
and someone answered : ‘‘There are so many others. The Ali 


Brothers, Begum Saheb, Mr. and Mrs. Das, the Nehrus—Mr. 
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and Mrs. Motilalji and Jawaharlal and his wife —all are_ waiting 
downstairs.” Bapu then asked somebody to callall of them 
upstairs. Dr. Ansari could not withhold his tears when he 
approached Bapu and bent down to embrace him. Then came 
Mohammad Ali. He kept ata respectful distance. ‘Come, 
brother, come near,” accosted Bapu. He too folded up Bapu 
closely in his arms and shed tears. Everyone then sat down. 
Imam Saheb (who accompanied Gandhiji on his return to India 
and was an Ashram inmate) was asked to begin Khuda’s prayer 
as given in the Quran-e-Shareef. With aloud and lusty voice 
he sang the first sura ( verse ) ‘“Bismilla-i-rahman-i-raheem”. 
Then with the same decorum and propriety Andrews was asked 
to sing : 

‘When I survey the Wondrous Cross 

On which the Prince of glory died.’ 


Among those present there were two other Christians besides 
Andrews : Sudhir Rudra and George Joseph. For a while, as the 
song was being sung, every one experienced perfect unison 
between the sufferings on the Cross and those on the fasting bed, 
between the love and tears of Jesus and the love and tears of 
Bapu, and one could see many eyes streaming with tears. After 
these two, Sri Vinoba was called to recite a mantra from the 
Upanishad. The whole hall was filled up with the weird glory 
and greatness of Truth extolled in that mantra and sung by him 
in his melodious tune. 

Then Balkoba sang ‘Vaishnava jana to’ (He is a Vaishnava, 
who...) and after it ‘Jaya Jagadish Hare’ (Victory to Lord Hari) 
and at last the prayer ended with the dhun (repeated chanting of 
one or more lines) : 


wana Ufa aa afa are) me sia ae aaa a TE 
‘Though life be lost 
To Truth I'll hold;’ 
That was the maxim 
with Raghavs! bold. 


1. Belonging to the line of Raghu in which Lord Rama was born. 
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In a voice faltering with emotion, Bapu then began : 


“Hakim Saheb and Mohammad Ali, 

These twentyone days of fasting have passed in deep peace. 
Unity between Hindus and Mussulmans is not with mea new- 
fangled craze. I have been cherishing that ideal for the last 
thirty years. lam mad after it and yet I have not been success- 
ful so far. I do not know what the Lord wishes. When I took 
the vow of fasting for 21 days, 1 had apportioned it into two 
parts. One part ends today. The other J had suspended at the 
desire of Hakimji and other friends. Even if I had not done so, 
my fast would have ended definitely today, owing to the succe- 
ssful termination of the Unity Conference. Today I beg of you to 
give me a promise —the promise has, in fact, already been given 
—that you will die for Hindu Muslim Unity. I, for one, am con- 
vinced that Hindu Dharma goes fruitless -and I venture to add 
Islam also does the same—if unity is not achieved. There is 
nothing more essential than Unity. We have got to live together 
in amity and peace. Hinduism is not Hinduism, Islam is not 
Islam, if Hindus cannot pray in their temples and Mussulmans 
cry azan in their mosques without let or hindrance. The time 
has now come when I must break my fast and I shall again 
plunge into the vortex of worldly troubles. That is why though 
the promise has already been given, I request you to repeat it 
in order to lighten the burden that I am going to bear.”’ 


Hakim Saheb also gave a brief reply: ‘I have every hope 
and faith that the hardship you have voluntarily undergone 
will bear excellent fruit. We all are ready and prepared to help 
you in your righteous but arduous task. If it is not fully comple- 
ted we will even leave aside all our other business and try 
to help you through it. May you recoup your health and be 
at peace and may God bring your fast toa glorious fulfil- 
ment.” 


Maulana Abul Kalam Azad declared : ‘‘Hakimji has already 
given the assurance on behalf of all the Muslims present here. 
I have full faith that the hearts of Hindus and Muslims are 
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going to be united and that too within a very short time. Man 
can t do anything more for this cause than sacrifice his life and 
I am prepared to dedicate my life for it.” 


A. few moments of silence then prevailed. Who else but 
Dr. Ansari had the right and privilege to bring the fast to an 
end ? He handed a glass of orange juice to Bapu. Getting ano- 
ther pillow besides the one under his head, Bapu brought his 
fast to an end by sipping that juice even as he lay stretched on 
his bed. And every sip of his brought fresh life, so to say, in 
the bodies of even all those who used to eat their fill everyday 
during the fast; and all of them felt the thrill of enjoying the 
happy end of a long fast. 


If all of us cherish the memory of this tapasya, assimilate its 
meaning and wake up from our present state, 


“Then life has been worthwhile.’ 


* % * * * 


sfasea stad sica auf 
veg ater fafaat sveaar, et qatacHaal aafea 1 


“Get up, wake up, attain the Good and know It’ 
Hard’s the path and filled with danger 
This —what they call - ‘the Godly way’; 
‘Like walking on a long long razor’, 
—So do the seers and sages say. 


Fourth Week 


(Delhi, d. 15-10-’24) 

Four weeks have ended today since the tapasya of the 
fast for 21 days was begun. I had ended that chapter with a . 
description of Bapu’s mental struggle and of the happy ending 
of the fasting vow. It seems that the painful duty of having to 
write about the fourth and even the fifth week will fall upon me, 
because it will take Gandhiji at least a fortnight to be up and 
doing. After a long fast a man may usually feel dull and list- 
less, may not relish new food or may even be tempted to be a 
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glutton, as a reaction from his long abstinence. Bapu has 
suffered from none of these. He has now begun to take ordinary 
food with the same ease and cheerfulness as those with which 
he had begun the fast. The vow ended at 12 noon, but because 
of the prayer etc. the fruit juice could be taken at about 12.45 
p.m. Two days later he began to take milk and gradually in- 
crease its quantity—2 ozs., 3, 4 and so on—and today he has 
come to 25 ozs. of milk anda few oranges. Before the end of 
the fast, quite a number of Jain munis (sages) had written to him 
specially to send their blessings and felicitations as well as 
detailed suggestions as to how to taper off the fast. The letters 
revealed inordinate love for Bapu, but owing to his vow to take 
only five articles of food in a meal, he has not been able to follow 
in practice anyone of these instructions except that of taking 
fruit. Even with the diet he is taking at present, everything — 
sleep etc. —goes on with clock-work regularity. 

Prayers, hymns etc. also are going on quite regularly. One 
day a woman came up and beseeched us, ‘‘Please, do let me go. 
I want to put him a question.” We thought she might be some 
unhappy woman who wanted to pour out the anguish of her 
soul regarding her family affairs or the like and we were reluc- 
tant to let her go inside, but were compelled to yield to her very 
persistent entreaty. She asked only one question; ‘‘Mahatmaji, 
how should one do bhakti ( worship, prayer etc ) ? I wish to do 
Lord Shiva’s bhakti. Tell me how I must do it.’’ Gandhiji was 
taken aback for a while and then in a pathetic tone said, ‘‘Sister ! 
How can I tell you how ? I myself do not know how to do 
bhakti. All I know and can say is this : ‘Be good and do good’.”’ 
The simple-minded woman felt relieved and happy and went 
her way. But that question, it appears, revolved in Bapu’s mind 
continuously. One is, naturally, struck with wonder why the 
man, who was immersed in bhakti all these days and whose 
every action, it appears clearly, is dedicated to the Lord, should 
have been impelled to give such a halting answer to that woman. 
‘As God is beyond description in language, so is His bhakti’— 
may that be the reason ? Whatever it be, since the very next 
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day, Bapu is getting the eleventh section ( dealing with Lord 
Krishna ) of Bhagwat (a gospel on bhakti) regularly read to him. 
The recitation of the Bhagwadgita is already going on and to that 
this Bhagwat has been added. 

Bapu is generally open to visitors at all hours of daytime 
except this period of prayers etc. A friend urged : ‘‘Now, please, 
enough of such a terrible vow ! Wickedness is certain to per 
sist to some degree in this world.’”’ Immediately Bapu countered 
with a laugh: ‘‘Don’t you suppose I am vain enough to think 
I possess the power to remove the wickedness of the world! If 
I fasted, it was only for my own purification. It was my religious 
duty to undergo that much penance. That has been done. The 
fruit rests with God.” 

An Englishwoman, a follower of the Bahai faith, frequently 
visits Bapu since the meetings of the Unity Conference and joins. 
us in our evening prayers. Three days ago, she requested 
permission to put two or three questions to Bapu. One of her 
questions was : “Do you wish to bring about unity of all man- 
kind or of the communities of India only ?” Pat came Bapu’s 
answer. ‘Unity of all mankind through that of India’s commu- 
nities. How can I think of world unity when I have not yet 
been able to bring about unity within India itself? To think 
of world unity is to transgress my limitations. I am, therefore, 
trying to achieve, first, only the unity of the communities here. 
But I have the faith that world unity is automatically gained to 
some extent through the achievement of unity in India.” 

It was during this same week that a Catholic astrologer 
came to see him. Andrews knew him. Immediately on his telling 
Gandhiji that the astrologer used every penny of the earning 
from his forecasts for public benefit and was eager to see 
Gandhiji, the latter replied, ‘“‘Provided he does not talk to me 
of astrology, he is welcome.’’ Andrews spoke of this condition 
to the astrologer who accepted it very gladly and went upstairs 
to see Gandhiji. For a while he closely observed the features etc. 
of Gandhiji; he then bent down on his knees, offered some 
prayer and with eyes dimmed with tears quietly departed. 
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After coming down he remarked to Andrews, “If anybody can 
be compared with him, it is St. Francis. I can think of no one 
else. I feel myself blessed at his sight.” 

Such variegated gatherings continue every day. One day 
many Muslim brothers collected around him. It was the time 
for namaz. Everyone went to the terrace. The azan was cried 
out and all did their namaz. An hour later that same terrace was 
filled up with Hindus. There were among the crowd Mohammad 
Aliand several Muslim friends of course. And Balkoba began 
the (Hindu) prayer. Andrews also sings Christian hymns frequent- 
ly. During our stay at Mohammad Ali’s house also, we used to 
offer our ( Sanskrit ) prayers very regularly. Sometimes it happe- 
ned that immediately after the morning azan ended, our prayers 
would begin. But why should this sight be confined only to the 
bungalows of M. Mohammad Ali and R. B. Sultansingh ? If it 
becomes acommon sight all over the country, that itself can 
cement unity of all the communities. 

But I began with the narration of Bapu’s daily routine and 
slipped into a description of the atmosphere around him. The 
fast was started on Wednesday and on the next Wednesday he 
stopped walking. It has been resumed today, 1.e., on Wednesday 
again. Resting on Dr. Abdur Rehman, Bapu walked from his 
room to the verandah outside today. And the doctors have 
permitted him to enter into some talk. Pandit Motilalji, who is 
still here, comes to discuss things with Bapu, but only after 
getting the doctors’ permission, and goes away after about 
an hour’s talk. Yesterday, moreover, though he felt a little tired 
afterwards, Bapu talked not once but thrice —with Andrews in 
the morning, the Akalis {a reforming sect among the Sikhs ) 
in the afternoon and the resident of Kohat in the evening. Let 
me give here his very useful talk with Andrews. 

( What follows is reproduced from Mahadevbhai’s article, 
entitled ‘An Interesting Conversation,’ in Young India dated 
31. 10. 1924. ) 

Early in the morning, after the usual reading of the Bhagwat 
was over, Bapu sent for Mr. Andrews. He came in, singing to 
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himself a hymn. Mr, Andrews takes great delight in trying to 
understand correctly the hymns sung at the prayers and then 
selecting exactly parallel hymns from Christian authors to 
demonstrate the close affinity between all God’s devotees on 
this earth. This very morning he said tome, “In the face of 
such conclusive proof in the essential oneness of all religions, 
how can anybody claim exclusive superiority of his own reli- 
gion ? The fact seems to be that every man can find the satisfac- 
tion of the needs of his spiritual life in the religion in which 
he was brought up” When he came upstairs, he said to Bapu, 
“Tam going to sing for you this morning a hymn, which 
Iam sure you have never heard before. A military officer, 
in the Bible, goes to Christ and prays for the recovery of a ser- 
vant of his, who is lying ill at home. Christ offers to go and 
see the patient himself. But the officer, considering himself 
utterly unworthy of so much special attention from the Lord, 
asks Him merely to express his wish that the patient should 
survive and he was sure that this would be enough. Such is the 
story that lies behind this hymn.” 
With this introduction Mr. Andrews sang the hymn given. 

below : 

I am not worthy;cold and bare 

The lodging of my soul; 

How canst Thou deign to enter there 

Lord, speak and make me whole. 


* * x * 
And fill with Thy love and power 
This worthless heart of mine. 


‘How closely it resembles the hymn of Tulsidas you are so 
fond of !”"1 said Mr. Andrews when he had finished. Bapu ans- 
wered, “I have heard it before,” to the agreeable surprise of Mr. 
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Andrews. “I heard it sung in 1893,” continued Bapu, ‘‘I used to 
meet Christians of all denominations then in South Africa and 
I distinctly remember having heard the hymn at the Sunday 
services which I used to attend”’ Here he recalled some of his 
old reminiscences with his Christian friends which I need not 
give here. This over, Bapu said, “But I called you here for an 
entirely different reason. I wish you to understand properly the 
meaning of the spinning franchise.” 


Then there followed a lengthy talk an account of which I 
give here as accurately as possible : 


Bapu : You didnot like my article in the latest issue of 
Young India. But I tell you the argument is irresistible. You 
disapprove of my article, because you omit to take note of the 
concluding portion where I make it clear that my appeal is addre- 
ssed only to those who believe in voluntary spinning as an abso- 
lute necessity for the country. They should have no difficulty 
in accepting the condition of having to spin and contribute 2000 
yards of yarn. When you say you will spin voluntarily, you 
should have no hesitation in readily joining an institution where 
the condition of membership is to ply the wheel. That is preci- 
sely why I said that in a country such as France, where extreme 
importance is attached to military training, it would be perfectly 
legitimate to lay down military training as an indispensable 
condition of membership in its National Assembly. If today in 
India we accept the importance of spinning, we ought, most 


naturally, to agree to it as a condition of membership in the 
Congress. 


Andrews : Your point is very weak. That you should make 
any comparison with French military training is terrible! I 
would rather go to jail or become an exile than jointhe army, 
even as Bertrand Russel did, or Romain Rolland, who left his 
country because he could not reconcile himself to fighting. 


Bapu : Yes, I too would do the same. That matters little. It 
is right that the conscientious objectors should stand by their 
principles and suffer the consequences. But if the whole country 
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in general felt the necessity of military training, why should 
there be any objection to giving it a place in the law of the land ? 

Andrews : I don’t think you should take the example about 
military training. You ought to have chosen a better analogy. 
You could certainly take the instance of the Prohibition Law of 
the United States. It was only when about 80 per cent of the 
population of America showed the readiness to abandon drink 
that the law was enacted. There is nothing to prevent your 
making about 80 per cent of the Indian population spin through 
a separate organisation of your own and then get spinning 
adopted as a condition of membership inthe National Assem- 
bly. As it is, you are placing the cart before the horse. 

Bapu : No, lam perfectly logical. Has an organisation got 
the right to require its members to fulfil certain obligation or 
not ? The thing may or may not appeal to the individual mem- 
ber, but you certainly cannot say that we have not the right to 
adopt it ? 

Andrews : In America everyone had the right to drink before. 
the Prohibition Law was passed. They have today the right to 
re-introduce drink by repealing the law. What I want to know 
is this : is the Congress the mouth-piece of public opinion, or 
of the opinion of a small body of men ? Will the Congress be a 
National Assembly or a small Committee ? 

Bapu : It will be a National Assembly. You are entitled to 
say that my experience is wrong. But once you concede that the 
Congress has the right to impose restrictions on its members, | 
would be able to convince you easily of the rest. 

Andrews : You must not make of the Congress a party or- 
ganisation. It should bea voluntary elective body of the Nation. 

Bapu : You do not quite realise what the Congress is. Today 
it happens to be an ill-defined and disorganised institution. 
There is much more in it than is apparent from its constitution. 
If the Congress isto be atruly democratic organisation, its 
constitution must be more dynamic, more honest. It must more 
truly fulfil the requirements of the nation. We don't need num- 
bers. When I secured the acceptance of the four anna franchise, 
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I had hoped that the Congress would become a mighty assem- 
bly, but workers were lacking. Our country today is a country 
of idlers and dreamers. I refer, notto the dumb millions who 
are groaning under poverty and slavery, but to ourselves the so- 
called intelligentsia, the talkers. How can I engage all these in 
some kind of national work except through the spinning wheel ? 
In what other manner could the Congress be made a practical 
organisation ? My hope is that this will come about by the 2000 
yards a month spinning idea. As matters stand at present, we 
have nothing like concerted effort at all. One says, ‘I shall wield 
the axe,’ another wants to sew, yet another would like to devote 
himself to something else dear tohim. This leads to nowhere. 
I am at concentrating all the energy and effort on one thing and 
obtaining substantial results. 

Andrews : I am afraid you are going to establish a new kind 
of religion, with spinning and wearing Khaddar as its essential 
factor. Why should I be specially concerned with whether so 
and so wears Khaddar or foreign-made cloth? All I principally 
‘care to know is what the man is morally worth. Christ wanted 
us in judging a person to be guided by his heart and not by his 
outward appearance. 

Bapu : There isa difference between Chr'stian and Hindu 
ideals. 

Andrews : You might as well say that if I ate a particular 
diet I would gain spiritually. Take such a saint as Bishop West- 
colt of Durham. He took meat; but it does not follow, therefore, 
that he was unspiritual. 

Bapu : Hard cases make bad law. You cannot preach to the 
generality of the people asking them to eat what they like, and 
yet continue to believe that they are pure. 

Andrews : But I will come to the original objection. Are we 
sincerely making serious attempts to prepare the ground, as they 
did in America before prohibiting drink by law ? 

Bapu : I am ever preparing the ground. We are today what 
we are because of four years’ strenuous work. The Congress 
long ago accepted the importance of spinning. Moreover, the 
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conditions in the two countries are different. America was a 
‘wet’ country. There, the people had to be weaned from drin- 
king. They had to do something they never did before. Here, 
all that is wanted is that the people should revert to an art, 
which was theirs for ages, but which has been neglected for 
some time past. That is all. 

Furthermore, here he quoted a sloka' from the Gita which 
literally translated means: ‘‘No sincere effort is wasted and 
there is no ban against sincere effort. The least performance of 
this duty saves you from calamities.’’ 

Andrews : Why do you say so? There is waste in it. We 
are all fitted for different kinds of work. We may be so preoccu- 
pied with other work as not to find even half an hour’s time for 
spinning. I notice Mahadev sitting up even at midnight for 
spinning. I alsosaw Maulana Mohammad Ali busy spinning 
even at midnight during the Conference and then I wondered to 
what purpose all this could be. | 

Bapu : That these friends have to do their spinning at mid- 
night merely suggests unmethodical habits, and want of the 
‘time sense’ : that is all. 

Andrews: Apart from the half-an-hour imposition, I feel 
that other things have been thrown into the background since 
you began to talk of concentration on spinning. So much energy 
is taken up in Khaddar work that the urgent need of checking 
the drink and drug evils is practically overlooked. 


Bapu : In recommending spinning my sole idea _ has ‘been to 
place before the country a programme, which would easily 
appeal to the common mind and also be a unifying force. It 
excludes nothing. Picketing of liquor shops was given up beca- 
use of the fear of violence, not in order to concentrate on Kha- 
ddar. It is not necessary to lay so much emphasis on the other 
items of the programme as on Khaddar. All agree that drink 
should be avoided. ‘There is nothing new in this to tell the 
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people. There will be some who will continue to drink even though 
Swaraj is established. Those must be tackled after Swaraj. 

Andrews : Is nota strenuous movement for the abolition of 
the opium traffic immediately called for ? The country is con- 
vinced that it is. 


Bapu : I don’t believe it. 

Andrews ; Are you aware that women labourers in the mills 
drug their babies with opium ? 

Bapu : Yes, but don’t say that the thing has begun to eat into 
vitals. Don’t imagine that the country will allow it to gain 
more ground. As for the babies, you have the question of 
education of the labourers, the question of medical aid, the 
question of the number of hours for which women labourers 
should be made to work and numerous other questions connec- 
ted with their protection. 

Andrews : When you settled upon the three-fold programme 
of untouchability, Hindu-Muslim unity and Khaddar and left 
out the question of drink, it struck me as a sad omission. 


Bapu : No, I never forget it. There is really nothing to tell 
the people about it. 

Andrews : Rather, it has become impossible to get the 
people to take interest in the opium question. 


Bapu : For the matter of that if you andI stopped writing 
about South and East Africa nobody would worry about the 
condition of the Indians there either. We are dealing with 
people who know nothing. But you must remember that work 
for the prevention of drink is still going on. Wherever Khaddar 
has gained a footing, the whole process of purification has 
begun. You could realise this if you went to Borsad or to 
Ramesara or Bardoli. Temperance work and the conditions of 
social life in the villages mainly occupy the attention of our 
workers wherever a Khaddar centre exists. 


Andrews : But why make the wearing of Khaddar and spin- 
ning a religious duty ? Will not the people boycott those that 
are daring enough not to wear Khaddar or to spin ? 
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Bapu: Well, it must bea religious duty. Are you sure 
every Indian will occupy himself usefully in the service of the 
country, simply if I cease to insist on making spinning a reli- 
gious duty ? Yet, that does not, at all, meanthat person not wear- 
ing Khaddar or not spinning should be boycotted. On the con- 
trary, it would be our duty to embracethem and win them ultima- 
tely to the side of Khaddar by our love, certainly not by talking 
or thinking ill of them. I have suffered the penance of twentyone 
days’ fast simply because we fell from this standard. Wal] not 
the people still understand ? True boycott can only be of one 
kind, that of refusal to accept personal service and denying 
oneself the advantages of association with the person so dealt 
with, while being ever ready to render him help in case of need. 
I would welcome that kind of boycott in the case of a person 
addicted to drink, but not in the case of those who don’t wear 
Khaddar. For there is certainly not that sin in wearing foreign 
cloth as in drink. 

Andrews : You make me feel more at ease. I am glad you 
have cleared these points. Only, I don’t like the idea of your 
making Khaddar a test of moral fitness. A friend writes to me 
to say that he has given up wearing Khaddar beause it has be- 
come a cheap method of popularity. 

Bapu : The friend makes a mistake. Am Ito cease doing 
what is proper because another person makes pretence of doing 
that thing ? That would be like my giving up speaking the 
truth because some people feign truth. 

Andrews : But can’t you eliminate the expression shuddha 
and ashuddha (pure and impure) from the Khaddar termino- 
logy ? 

Bapu : I should certainly use these terms in connection with 
cloth. Foreign cloth for an Indian to wear would be impure. 
I would not apply this to the case of Indians in England, for 
instance; yet just as a man is not animpure being simply be- 
cause he wears impure cloth, so also a person leading an impure 
life does not purify himself because he wears pure clothes. 
The economic value of what I call shuddha cloth, i. e. Khaddar, 
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is always there; that is why even a prostitute may wear pure 
Khaddar and help to keep out foreign cloth. 

Andrews: I don’t see how you can call foreign-made cloth 
‘impure.’ 

Bapu : I know that. We must agree to differ there. Au 
gathered from the plains of Delhi would be an impure commo- 
dity to be inhaled in Simla. It is in this sense that I call foreign 
made cloth ashuddha, i. e., impure. 

Andrews : But I don’t see that. I am, however, glad you have 
explained so many other things. 

Before the fast, such talks were quite frequent with Gandhiji 
which he engaged in with everybody. But after the fast, barring 
the discussions with Pandit Motilal Nehru, this was the first 
long discussion of an important and serious character. 


His future programme rests onthe rapidity with which he 
recovers. If he does so quickly, he intends to go to Kohat first 
of all. 

Delhi, 
d. 18-10-’24 
*Dear Dr. Besant, 

Dr. Ansari gave me your letter with the papers today. You 
may put me down as a Convener. I have no choice as to the 
place. Ifit is the third week of November, I should make a 
strenuous effort to attend. I think that you should be the Pro- 


vincial Secretary. 
I am, 


Yours sincerely, 


M. K. Gandhi 


The Fifth Week 


Delhi, d. 22-10-24 

I hope the heading does not frighten the reader, I feel it 

so heavy to bear the burden of Navajivan - specially when 
Gandhiji himself is at hand—that I lighten it by this counting 
of the weeks and thus persuading myself that the onerous dutv 
will not now lie with me for many more weeks. 


sal Dav-to-DAy 


It is already the fifth week of the fast, but certainly Gandhiji 
has not yet regained vitality to the needed extent. A little 
exertion tires him out. Last week he got down from the upper 
floor, strolled for about 8 or 10 minutes in the garden and 
rocked on the swing in it for about the same time. The next 
day the doctor took him for an outing for about an hour’s drive 
in his car. He did not feel the effect on that day, but on the 
next he felt utterly exhausted and had no mind at all to go out 
for a walk. 


It isa matter of satisfaction to say that he is now taking 
almost the same quantity of milk as before the fast. Fruit also 
he can take in a fairly good quantity, For the last three days 
the doctor has permitted him to take even two or three toasted 
slices. Hecan sit upa little longer on his bed besides. He 
no longer needs any support during the prayer and spinning 
periods. 


Let me, when I am talking of spinning, state how much 
his capacity in that matter has increased. Gandhiji is certain 
that the growth is the result of his concentrated spinning during 
the weeks of his tapasya. He can now spin easily from 300 to 
320 yards per hour. In addition, he has extended his spinning 
period definitely to more than half an hour, because he can now 
sit up longer and spin with the same evenness in the thread and 
uniform speed. 


He attends to important letters himself and insists on reading 
personally all the reports of communal wrangles, however long 
they be. And he listens regularly tothose parts in the news- 
papers which deserve his attention. 

And this above ail. There isthe same regular listening to 
Gita and Bhagwat. It is impossible to give a completely faithful 
idea of the profound peace he gains, and of the immense benefit 
that accrues to us, from that listening and the incessant medita- 
tion which follows it. 


It was during these same days that he wrote the following 
in a letter to one of his dear ones : 
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‘gaat ala staa gerem faqfaa: | 
efgarfn saratfa ecfa saa aa: 1 


(‘‘For, inspite of the wise man’s endeavour, O Kaunteya, the 
unruly senses distract his mind perforce —‘Gita According to 
Gandhi’, by Mahadev Desai. ) 

‘How perfect is the truth this saying conveys! And what 
depths ot compassion does that word Kaunteya contain! Do 
what we may, our mind—a veritable monkey drunk with wine — 
carries us hither and thither millions of miles away from the 
central object ! It is only for the like of us that Bhagwat has been 
written.” 

“Only for the like of us’’—what inspiring and invigorating 
oneness of heart these words carry ! Speaking about the com- 
passion the word ‘Kaunteya’ suggests, he said, ‘‘This word alone 
and no other can fit in here. Every word in the Gita has been 
chosen with perfect propriety and yet there has been no effort 
at choosing. That is what I call art par excellence. In putting 
the single word, ‘‘Kaunteya’’, the author means to say: “You 
are born of mother Kunti, you belong to the erring human 
species, are born of the weaker sex and you can easily under- 
stand this gaat afa etc. And did not the Lord know Kunti quite 
well ?’’ Inthe same context the talk turned to the essential 
meaning of : 


safe aifa yatta fave: fe afxeafa | 


( Even a man of knowledge acts according to his nature; all 
creatures follow their nature; what then will constraint avail ?— 


‘Gita According To Gandhi’ by Mahadev Desai ). 


Bapu explained: ‘It is clear that the verse is capable of 
misinterpretation and abuse. But it never means one must 
cease to strive. A man may put in Herculean efforts and yet if 
he seems to fail, he must not lose heart and give up the struggle, 
but must realise his limitations also—that is what the shloka 
wants to point out. Do you think that the purushartha ( spiritual 
effort ) of a man like Shrimad Rajachandra was a whit less than 
amazing ? What distance was there between him and the hill-top 
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of Self-realization ? -And yet, for several long years, he could 
not attain to perfect, incessant, brahmacharya. ( Shrimad Raja- 
chandra set at rest many a philosophical doubt of Gandhiji re. 
Hinduism. ) What else could it be attributed to except the fault 
of Nature ? If we too fail, we need not despair. Let us ward off 
the gloom and go on with our efforts by reminding ourselves 
that nature has come in the way of even such extraordinary 
personalities. That shloka is meant to afford solace and peace 
to the man who plods and plods without any visible result.” 

There has been a regular flow and ebb of visitors here. 
Many friends had come and have gone away and many others 
are still coming. Andrews who had come early onthe fourth 
day of the fast remained with Bapu right upto the 19th. He left 
Delhi only when he felt sure that there was no longer any need’ 
to worry about Gandhiji's health. It is impossible to fill up the 
place left vacant by him. As he was about to go, he embraced 
Bapu. ‘“‘You make the parting all the harder to bear every time 
you leave.” Bapu remarked. Andrews even touched Ba’s 
(=Mother’s; Mrs. Gandhi was popularly called ‘Ba’ ) feet, the 
Indian fashion, to beg her leave to depart. She in turn put her 
palms on his head to give him her blessings and to pray to God 
to save him from troubles—just as she would do, if it were 
Devdas or myself departing. Andrews was happy beyond 
measure. ‘Wonderful !’”’ he exclaimed, ‘“‘Ba regards me her son! 
She blessed me !” 

Andrews left and Manilal (third son) came up that very night. 
His train was late and as it was Sunday then, Bapu’s silence 
was to begin that same night ! But Bapu has given the go-by 
to dotage, not to fatherly love. We came from the station late 
at 10 p. m.; 9 p.m. is the usual lights-off hour in Bapu’s room. 
Somebody went upstairs and returned to say that Bapu was asleep. 
“Well then, we shall meet in the morning,” said the son who 
had come to see Father after a lapse of seven years and quietly 
resigned himself to the situation, But soon after, Bapu himself 
inquired of somebody ; ‘Has not Manilal come ?” We all then 
went up. After Manilal had finished paying obeisance to him, 
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Bapu asked him: ‘When did you arrive ?’”” “A short while 
ago’, replied Manilal, “but I was told you were sleeping and 
I didn’t come upstairs.’ ‘Sleeping ? Who said so ?”’ burst out 
Bapu. “I was thinking of you every moment.” 

Inquiry about work first and then about men and things— 
that is Bapu’s rule. ‘‘To whom did you entrust the charge of 
the Indian Opinion ?”’ he asked. ‘‘To God’, replied Manilal, 
“T read the Reuter’s message that you intended to go on a fast. 
Then came a second one saying that nine days had gone by since 
the fast began. I then sent you a cablegram and got your reply. 
Twentyone days of fasting ! Good God! I had heard of your 
condition during the 14 days’ fast and actually seen its after- 
effects. How could I control myself after that experience ? 
I left without seeing anybody at all.” Speaking of the state of 
mind of Kallenbach ( one of Bapu’s closest friends ), he said : 
“‘Kallenbach, I may say, was so affected that at the very last 
moment he was forced to stop himself from getting into the 
steamer. He rushed things like mad. He took a car, drove to the 
Passport Office, bought a ticket, made all the necessary arrange- 
ments for departure and wired to his partner. “How ever can 
I stay on here ? Who knows, I may not see him again! How 
can I brook a moment’s delay ?”’ he said. Everyone pleaded 
hard with him. ‘Your relatives have come only just now from 
Germany. You mustn’t go away like that—without even meeting 
them and helping them to get installed’, they urged. But he 
simply refused to listen to them. It was only a peremptory 
telegram from his partner that broke his resolution and he con- 


tented himself with securing leave to start for here in Decem- 
ber.” 


Both Manilal and Kallenbach were at Johannesburg when 
Bapu was fasting for 14 days. But Bapu was in no hurry to in- 
form them of the fast; in fact it was only after quietly comple- 
ting it that he had written : ‘Fourteen days of fasting have ended 
without trouble.” Bapu thus puts his dear ones to a severe test 
at times. How can Manilal with this mental background keep 
himself in check this time ? 
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But the usual time to begin his silence had passed long be- 
fore. ‘‘Well then, how long do you propose to stay here ?”’ 
asked Bapu. ‘I have given the date, 12th November, for my 
return. I gave that promise to Rustomji Seth! before coming 
over here”. ‘Had you stayed with us for about 6 months,” Bapu 
observed, “‘it would have been so nice ! But promise is promise. 
You are going on the 12th and that’s the end of the matter. So 
now we will have our chat the day after tomorrow.” His silence 
started late at 10. 20. p. m. ! 

Somebody may grumble, ‘O, he is boring us with his talk 
of love. And mad after Gandhi; simply another Boswell, sing- 
ing Gandhiji’s glories !’. But I am neither love-mad nor Gandhi- 
mad. I do, indeed, try to develop my devotion and my heart 
melts at any extraordinary manifestation of goodness or love in 
an individual or event. It is not Bapu's praise that I am never 
tired of singing but I bear witness to the immense power which 
unalloyed love possesses. I merely show to the world how 
through the many events, big and small, of his life Bapu is train- 
ing himself, throwing himself into a crucible for self-purifica- 
tion and testing his strength of character. I only wish everyone 
else may learn to analyse his thoughts and acts likewise and be 
inspired with hope at Bapu’s example. It is to mea matter of 
regret, not pleasure, that in Bapu’s own paper, his praises appear 
even indirectly. That is exactly why I have given vent to my 
uneasiness at the beginning of this letter. 

One of those of whom I am now going to speak, made me 
deeply ashamed of myself. He was a Muslim gentleman. For 15 
to 20 days at a stretch, he used to come every morning. ‘‘Is 
Gandhiji busy ? If some leaders have come, I don’t want to see 
him,” he would say and quietly wait in the room below for 
three or four hours. If sometimes he got a chance, he would go 
upstairs, catch a glimpse of Gandhiji, come down to wait again 
and then go away. Even this gentleman's patience was at last 
1. Seth =a rich man. Besides giving solid financial support to Gandhiji, Sri 
Rustomji, a Parsi friend, had suffered imprisonment during the South African 
struggle and was looking after the Indian Opinion. 
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exhausted. He declared to Gandhiji his resolve to dedicate his 
whole property to him and had a talk with him. Gandhiji told 
him, ‘‘No property ever stands on my name. You may treat 
that property as a trust from God and maintain yourself by 
opening a Khadi shop and propagate Khadi.” I thought he 
should be satisfied with this much, but he came to me and said : 
“I am going home. Please send me in writing what Gandhiji has 
said.’’ I lost my temper and blurted out, ‘‘What is this madness ? 
Can you not remember what he told you ? Why assume that 
others will not accept your word ?”’ He was hurt but said not a 
word, as he had trained himself in forbearance more than I. But 
again on the next day he came and waited! I had at last to go to 
Gandhiji and tell him that the gentleman wanted a written 
message from him. ‘‘Has he come today again ?”’ asked Gandhiji, 
“bring him to me.” I took him to Gandhiji. As he was going up 
the ladder, his eyes were flooded with tears. Gandhiji made him 
sit close by and wrote the letter he wanted. As he was taking it 
away he said, ‘‘Please put your hand upon my head. Bless me so 
that I may have the courage to act rightly for my spiritual good.” 
At the very sight of the letter and of the love Gandhiji had 
poured therein, the consciousness of my own unworthiness 
dawned on me and I| bowed to that gentleman many times as I 
bade him farewell. 

Another gentleman visited Bapu one night. He was a Rajput 
hailing from the Punjab. It was 9 p. m. when he came up with 
his two children. Andrews is the very model of considerateness 
and when he speaks slowly in Hindi his language acquires im- 
mediately a softness and charm all its own. He said, ‘‘You see, 
it's 9p. m.; Gandhiji went to bed just afew minutes before. 
Can you not come again tomorrow ?” The visitors replied with. 
the same sweetness. “Yes, we can, definitely. But we may not 
break our fast before having Gandhiji’s darshan. We are hungry,” 
That melted Andrews at once. “Then I can take you up, if you 
are satisfied with the sight of Gandhiji from a distance. If you 
go near him, he may perhaps wake up.’’ said Andrews. ‘‘Agreed. 
His darshan from a distance is enough for us,” the visitors. 
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replied. Immediately all of them went up and returned after two 
or three seconds. When they were leaving, they called Andrews 
to them and said, ‘Please accept these two thousand and five 
hundred rupees. They are to be used by Gandhiji in any way 
he likes. We had come here to give that amount. It is not possi- 
ble for us to come again tomorrow.” 

One day a Bhangi with a white beard chanced to come up. 
Thirteen or fourteen years ago, when Andrews was here as a Pro- 
fessor, this Bhangi was, I learnt, in service under him. Coming 
to know that his onetime Saheb was in Delhi and staying with 
Gandhiji, he could not contain himself and came to Andrews 
as fast as his legs could carry. Andrews also recognised him and 
the old acquaintance was warmly renewed. “Iam glad you 
came to see me,” said Andrews as he was returning from him, 
but that Bhangi pleaded, ‘‘I have never seen Mahatmaji. Will 
vou not please take me for his darshan ?’’ Andrews responded 
immediately and took him to Gandhiji. The Bhangi’s joy knew 
no bounds when he returned and he gazed at Andrews with 
such grateful eyes, that Andrews was impelled to embrace him 
and give him a loving note ( of recommendation ) to one of his 
( Andrews’ ) friends ! 

The last week Gandhiji met a good number of people. He 
had long talks with Motilalji, pertaining chiefly to the clause 
that made it compulsory for all Congress members to spin. 2000 
yards of yarn monthly. Panditji had several objections, which 
he put before Gandhiji. At the end, however, he stated, “If my 
acceptance of the clause is likely to influence the Liberals and 
others to do the same, I will certainly accept it.” But in order 
that all the Swarajists may understand the full implications of 
the clause from Gandhiji himself and then give free vent to 
their own reactions, there is going to be their meeting right here 
on the 31st instant. There isa likelihood of a heart-to-heart 
talk then between them and Gandhiji. It is certainly not true 
that after his release from jail he has met one and all of the 
Swarajists. . 

Gandiji’s sadhana ( spiritual pursuit ) is at present confined 
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to toning down differences by creating a climate of understan- 
ding between men of varying views and thus increasing amity 
all around. 

“‘We shall know each other better 

When the mists have rolled away’’. 


Gandhiji is very fond of the English hymn which has these 
lines as its keynote and he is, at present, engrossed in scattering 
the mist of misunderstanding and bring everyone closer to 


another. 


His talk with Khwaja Hasan Nizami affords another instance 
in point. Khwaja Saheb visits Gandhiji quite often. During the 
last week itself he came twice. His latest visit was only casual 
but quite accidentally a talk of very grave import cropped up. 


Khwaja Saheb said, ‘I was explaining just now my views on 
Hindu-Muslim Unity to Mahadevji ( Mahadev Desai ) down- 
‘stairs. Long before this idea of unity was mooted, I have been 
on cordial terms with Hindus. I have many Hindu friends stil]. 
I have stayed in Brindavan-Gokul ( places sanctified as scenes 
of Lord Krishna's childhood exploits ), have studied Krishna- 
charitra ( charitra=life ) and Ramayana. Many people used to 
say that I was turning a Hindu. And now, since I have started 
the ‘tabligh’ activity, many of my friends protest, ‘‘What is this 
you are doing ? You will lose all your reputation. You are brin- 
ging to naught all that you have done.” “I don’t care,” I rejoin, 
“if I lose my reputation. The work I am doing even at that cost 
shows how intensely I feel for Islam.” I believe in calling a 
spade a spade. In simple and straight language I express my 
views in the fortnightly Darvesh. About the Unity Conference 
I stated that the language of its resolutions betrayed legal nice- 
ties of the most abstruse kind. Just as the clauses of the Penal 
Code were full of confusing legal jargon, so were these resolu- 
tions framed in clumsy, intricate, language. I added that if the 
leaders wanted to lead the common man to the path of Unity, 
they should desist from passing such resolutions, but say plain 
things to plain men.” 
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Gandhiji then put in, “I must admit I read the article you 
speak of and I did not like it. And for this reason, you have 
done nothing wrong in offering your criticisms, but you have 
gone the length of simply ridiculing the whole Conference. Your 
attitude behind these criticisms was not of the right, construc- 
tive type. Your article gives me the impression that you do not 
like unity af all, you frown upon even the holding of the Confe- 
rence for that object. Why may we not criticise a thing we don’t 
like ? But we must admit this much at Jeast. It was definitely a 
laudable aim for which they had gathered there and they had 
made an honest attempt to achieve it. But you simply dismissed: 
the whole Conference by pooh-poohing it. And that too in what 
paper ? In Muballig, which is still saturated with poison and 
has not even yet changed:its tone. Could you not have written: 
it inany other paper ? You could have sent your article to 
Young India, if nowhere else. You should have acknowledged at 
least the good motives that underlay the holding of the Confe- 
rence. But here you give your article to a paper that spit poiso- 
nous and anti-unity articles. Naturally, therefore, one would be 
led to wonder if Khwaja Saheb was really in favour of the very 
idea of unity.” 

I forget the context but as the talk proceeded it turned to 
topics like that of the Muslim objections against music before 
mosques. That led Khwaja Saheb to narrate at length the story. 
of Hazrat Goss (Abdul Kadar Jilani). ‘‘This Hazrat had a neigh- 
bour who used to playon musical instruments loudly, make 
other sounds, create, in short, a hell ofa noise. The disciples 
of the Hazrat Saheb would fret and fume and often complain. 
against the man, but he would tell them, ‘‘Why pay attention 
to his clamour ? Should we concentrate on our namaz or let 
our mind wanderand think of that ?” For many days these 
loud noises continued and all the while Hazrat Saheb kept pati- 
ence. One day, however, there was complete silence. Hazrat 
Saheb wondered, ‘‘Why was there no disturbance from that 
man today ?” ‘He has been hauled up before the court and a 
case is going on against him,” said the disciples. Immediately 
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Hazrat Saheb left for the court and begged of the Hakem 
(Governor), ‘‘This man is my neighbour and I must not let his 
honour be sullied. If he has committed a crime which, if for- 
given, would harm others, then of course let him be punished. 
But if the crime is such as can be condoned with only a fine, 
please do so. I will myself pay the fine.” The Governor set 
the man free, the man was overwhelmed with a sense of obli- 
gation, grew ashamed of his doings and became a Muslim.” 

Gandhiji was delighted. ‘‘Oh, that’s Abdul Kadar Jilani 
you are talking of ;I am sure. I too had read of him in jail. 
When he was a child and about to start on a journey, his mother 
gave him some ashrafis (Arabic coins). To hide them safely, 
she sewed them up in the child’s waist-coat and with them she 
gave him a piece of motherly advice: ‘‘Whatever happens, let 
the heavens fall, you must never tell a lie. Always speak the 
truth.” Dacoits met himon the way. Every individual in that 
caravan was carefully searched one after another and robbed of 
all he had. Abdul Kadar’s turn came in due course. ‘‘What 
have you got ?” they asked him. Thechild pointed out the 
invisible ashrafis skilfully sewn into the jacket. The highway- 
men were struck with wonder and released him unharmed. And 
his truthfulness so powerfully affected them that they retur- 
ned the whole looted property to the caravan. 

“There is no doubt that Islam can claim a galaxy of such 
stars. But it is not right to point them out before Hindus. Does 
Islam possess the monopoly of producing such men? Hindu- 
ism also is replete with men of dizzy heights. But just as from 
such examples nobody need renounce his creed and be a Hindu, 
sO is it unnecessary for anybody to accept Islam from the ins- 
tance of Abdul Kadar Jilani. If men like him abounded in 
Islam and if the whole of Hindustan turned Islamic on that 
account, I would not care a bit. But just as there have been 
topmost individuals as well as the basest in Hinduism, so there 
have been wicked menin Islam also. I would not like your 
giving the instance of Abdul Kadar Jilani with a view to con- 
vert anybody into Islam. 
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“But you can say something else to the Hindus. Why do 
you ask Dhedsand Bhangis to become Muslims? Youcan, 
instead, say to the Hindus, ‘‘Why, there have been so many high 
lights among Hindus. You Hindus, are believers in abheda 
(absence of essential difference between one creature and an- 
other). How can you regard a human being an untouchable ? 
Are you not ashamed of this ostracism ?’’ You can serve Hin- 
duism this way. And I can quote Abdul Kadar’s example and 
tell Muslims, ‘“There have been men of this type in Islam. They 
believed in truth, in forbearance, in fo rgiveness even to the 
enemy. How can you stain their names by misbehaviour ?” 
That is how I may serve Islam, And if, this way, we have so 
purified our religion that others may wish to accept our faith, 
who can stop them or raise any objection ? 


“But if sombody takes advantage of man’s poverty and tells 
him—‘Come, friend, I will give you so many rupees, will pay off 
your debt; give up the men of your faith who harass you; come 
into our fold,’—that, I say, is a bad thing. In that case the man 
does not accept Islam out of his love for it. It is the lure of 
lucre that brings him. Crowds flew to Mohammad Saheb, but 
was it because they got good food that they ranto Him? All 
they got was dates and water—and sometimes hunger, if even 
these two were not available. All the same large numbers flocked 
to him and accepted Islam because they respected his personality 
and saw the great powers of hissoul. If another Mohammad Saheb 
glitters in the sky of humanity and the whole world becomes 
Muslim, I for one would not turn a hair. 


“It is simply because | understand and appreciate the be- 
auties of Islam that I speak so much about it. I do not believe 
that Islam owes its spread to the power of the sword. It is the 
fakirs of Islam who have propagated it. It is truthfulness, 
renunciation and courage that have made it so widely accepted. 
Everyone will agree that the sword has defended Islam, but the 
honour of spreading it goes to none but its fakirs. That is why 
I affirm that the propagation of Islam by physical force, by 
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temptation and such other means will not serve Islam but only 
harm it, And this also I say only because I love Islam.” 

Khwaja Saheb was silently listening to all this. With visible 
pleasure he remarked, ‘‘Yes. The method you have shown of 
doing the work is right and your objection against the tone of 
ridicule in my article is also correct. I accept both these points, 
not because I am dazzled by the greatness of your personality, 
but because my heart agrees with them. I do not agree with you 
in many things and I may never enter the field of politics—that 
field is banned by my elders—but I accept your advocacy of 
spinning. And if I have plunged into Tabligh, it is not in order 
to convert others into Islam, but to save those, who had already 
been converted by my elders from renouncing it and becoming 
‘Aryas’.. That apart, I like the method however, you have 
pointed out. I will still think over what you have said and see 
you of and on.” 

‘Do,” said Gandhiji. As he was leaving, he said he would 
send some of the books he had written. 

Another very important conversation that took place during 
this week itself has to be noted, but for want of space it can be 
given now only next week. 


Sixth Week 


(Delhi, d. 29-10-’24) 

“Sixth Week’’—that is the heading I am still compelled to 
give because Gandhiji’s health has not improved sufficiently for 
a change in it. But progress continues. For the last three days 
he has been regularly having a walk, morning and evening, for 
about 25 to 30 minutes, though definitely not at his old brisk 
pace. He can bear the strain of an evening outing for an hour, 
but along talk or writing for an hour or two at a stretch ex- 
hausts him. And occasions for talks arise endlessly. The Delhi 
chapter has not yet ended. ‘The courts go on conducting cases 
and both the parties continue to hurl accusations against each 
other and submit witnesses to prove their contentions. The 
question of settling the disputes through arbitration becomes 
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more and more difficult as time passes and the more difficult it 
becomes the longer and more numerous the talks grow and with 
them the greater is the exertion that Gandhiji has to undergo. 


One can hardly say that he has gathered sufficient strength 
for writing for his weeklies. Yesterday he wrote two articles for 
Young India — rather he had to write them, as there was no other 
go. How can he help writing an article on the bomb! which the 
Government of Bengal has exploded ? And as for his article on 
spinning, necessarily he goes on writing on the subject as his 
ever-searching mind discovers new vistas. 

His gnanayagna (sacrifice in the form of gathering knowledge 
and wisdom) of listening to the Bhagwat and the Gita continues 
regularly. How to continue that Yagna after the lst—that is the 
subject of Gandhiji’s constant concern; repeatedly he remarks 
with regret, ‘“‘The moment we start from here, this peace is 
cettain to end.” Today being their New Year’s Day the Gujar- 
atis staying here had come tosee him. ‘‘Pray, let us have from 
you some words of wisdom,’ they said. ‘Sermons I have 
preached in plenty and now I am fed up,” replied Gandhiji and 
kept quiet. Then after a while, “If you can’t do anything else, 
you can at least spin daily and send the yarn to the Congress. 
regularly.” Telegrams for a message are sent by quite a number 
of papers, But ‘message’ he never sends. When, however, he 
was besieged by telegrams for a message to Desh-bandhu Das, 
Forward for its first anniversary number, he sent the following :— 

“I am but an indifferent copy of Tulsidas. Tulsidas saw none 
but Rama everywhere. I do not see the uplift of our country 
without Hindu Muslim unity, removal of untouchability and 
universal use of pure hand-spun Khadi.””’ 

I may not write much today about the atmosphere here. One 
very remarkable dialogue is likely to take up the whole space 
at my disposal. The departure of a friend from here last week 
has left a vacancy hard to fillup. He was a favourite disciple 

1. Reference to the Ordinance under which numbers of men were. arrested 
and ‘detained’ without trial for an indefinite period. 
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of Andrews and had been here for the last many days. He 
restrained himself from going upstairs—even for Bapu’s darshan 
only —under the conviction that any service rendered to Andrews 
and others was quite as good as service to Bapu himself, and 
stayed all the while on the floor below. Though he wasa 
highly educated man, he had not only no aversion for cooking, 
washing utensils, and the like but took a positive delight in do- 
ing such things. 

( What follows is reproduced from Sri Mahadevbhai’s own 
article in Young India dated 13th November, 1924 ) 

*On the evening when Mr. Andrews left Delhi he said to 
Gandhiji, ‘‘I have not even introduced Ramachandran as yet to 
you. But he has been here all the while with us and helping us. 
He wants to ask you some questions and I shall be so glad if 
you could have a talk with him before he leaves tomorrow to 
go back to Shantiniketan.”” Exactly at half past five, after the 
morning prayer, he was summoned. He had set down his ques- 
tions—the doubts and difficulties that tormented him. Yet he 
could not altogether trust himself at first to be able to ask all 
that he wanted to. But ultimately he mustered sufficient courage; 
and he found to his utter surprise that in a moment Bapu’s 
gentle inquiries about him, his place, his studies, had left no 
room for hesitation or nervousness. It is impossible to reproduce 
all the conversation that Ramchandran was privileged to have 
that morning with Gandhiji. I can but present the barest sum- 
mary. ‘How is it,’ proceeded Ramachandran, ‘that many intelli- 
gent and eminent men, who love and admire you, hold that you 
consciously or unconsciously have ruled out of the scheme of 
national regeneration all. considerations of Art ?’ ‘I am sorry,’ 
replied Gandhiji, ‘that in this matter I have been generally 
misunderstood. There are two aspects of things—the outward 
and the inward. It is purely a matter of emphasis with me. The 
outward has no meaning except and so far as it helps the inward. 
All true Art is thus the expression of the soul. The outward 
forms have value only in so far as they are the expression of 
the inner spirit of man.” Ramachandran hesitatingly suggested ? 
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“The great artists themselves have declared that art is the transla- 
tion of the urge and unrest in the soul of the artist into words, 
colours, shapes etc.’ 


‘Yes,’ said Gandhiji, ‘Art of that nature has the greatest 
possible appeal for me. But I know that many call themselves as 
artists, and are recognised as such, and ‘yet in their works there 
is absolutely no trace of the soul’s upward urge and unrest.’ 


‘Have you any instance in mind ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Gandhiji, ‘take Oscar Wilde. I can speak of him, 
as I was in England at the time that he was being much discus- 
sed and talked about.’ 


‘I have been told,’ put in Ramachandran, ‘that Oscar Wilde 
was one of the greatest literary artists of modern times.’ 


"Yes, that is just my trouble. Wilde saw the highest Art 
simply in outward forms and therefore succeeded in beauti- 
fying immorality. All true Art must help the soul to realise its 
inner self. In my own case I| find that Ican do entirely without 
external forms in my Soul’s realisation. 1 can claim, therefore, 
that there is truly sufficient Art in my life, though you might 
not see what you call works of Art about me. My room may 
have blank walls, and I may even dispense with the roof, so that 
I may gaze upon the starry heavens overhead that stretch in an 
unending expanse of beauty. What conscious Art can give me 
the panoramic scenes that open out before me, when I look up to 
the sky above with all its shining stars ? This, however, does 
not mean that I refuse to accept the value of productions of Art, 
generally accepted as such, but only that I personally feel how 
inadequate these are, compared with the eternal symbols of 
beauty in Nature. These productions of man’s Art have their 
value only so far as they help the soul onward towards self- 
realisation.” 

‘But the artists claim to see and to find Truth through out- 
ward beauty,’ said Ramachandran. ‘Is it possible to see and find 
Truth in that way ?’ 

‘I would reverse the order,’ Gandhiji immediately answered, 
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‘I see and find beauty in Truth or through Truth. All Truths, 
not merely true ideas, but truthful faces, truthful pictures, or 
songs, are highly beautiful. People generally fail to see Beauty 
in Truth, the ordinary man runs away from and becomes blind 
to the beauty in it. Whenever men begin to see Beauty in Truth, 
then true Art will arise.’ 

Ramachandran then asked, ‘But cannot Beauty be separated 
from Truth, and Truth from Beauty ?’ 

‘I should want to know exactly what is Beauty,’ Gandhiji 
replied. ‘If it is what people generally understand by that word, 
then they are wide apart. Is a woman with fair features necessa- 
rily beautiful ?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Ramachandran without thinking. 

‘Even,’ asked Bapu continuing the question, ‘if she may be 
of an ugly character ?’ 

Ramachandran hesitated. Then he said, ‘But her face in that 
case cannot be beautiful. It will always be the index of the soul 
within. The true artist with the genius of perception will pro- 
duce the right expression.’ 

‘But here you are begging the whole question,’ Gandhiji re- 
plied. ‘You now admit that mere outward form may not make 
a thing beautiful. Toa true artist only that face is beautiful 
which, quite apart from its exterior, shines with the truth with- 
in the soul. There is then, as I have said, no Beauty apart from 
Truth. On the other hand, truth may manifest itself in forms 
which may not be outwardly beautiful at all. Socrates, we are 
told, was the most truthful man of his time and yet his features 
are said to have been the ugliest in Greece. To my mind he was 
beautiful, because all his life was a striving after Truth, and you 
may remember that his outward form did not prevent Phidias 
from appreciating the beauty of Truthin him, though as an 
artist he was accustomed to see Beauty in outward forms also !” 


‘But Bapuji,’ said Ramachandran eagerly, ‘the most beautiful 
things have often been created by men whose own lives were 
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*Fhat,’ said Gandhiji, ‘only means that Truth and Untruth 
often co-exist, good and evil are aften found together. In an artist 
also not seldom the right perception of things and wrong co- 
exist. Truly beautiful creations come when right perception is 
at work. If these moments are rare in life, they are also rare 
in art.’ 

Ali this set Ramachandran thinking hard. ‘If only truthful or 
good thingscan be beautiful, how can things without a moral 
quality be beautiful ?” hesaidhalf to himself and half aloud. 
Then he asked the question , ‘Isthere truth, Bapuji, in things 
that are neither moral nor immoral in themselves ? For instance, 
is there truth in a sunset or a crescent moon that shines amid 
the stars at night ”’ 

‘Indeed’, replied Gandhiji, ‘these beauties are truthful, in as 
much as they make me think of the Creator at the back of them. 
How else could these be beautiful, but for the truth that is in 
the centre of creation ? When I admire the wonder of a sunset 
or the beauty of the moon my soul expands in worship of the 
Creator. I try to see Him and His mercies in all these creations. 
But even the sunsets and sunrises would be mere hindrances, if 
they did not help me to think of Him. Anything which is a hin- 
drance to the flight of a soul is a delusion and a_ snare; even 
like the body which often does hinder you in the path of 
salvation.’ 

‘I am grateful’ exclaimed Ramachandran, ‘to hear your views 
on Art, and I understand and accept them. Would it not be well 
for you to set them down for the benefit of the younger genera- 
tion in order to guide them aright ?’ 

‘That,’ replied Gandhiji with a smile, ‘I could never dream 
of doing, for the simple reason that it would be an impertinence 
on my part to hold forth on Art. I am not an art student, though 
these are my fundamental convictions. I do not speak or write 
about it, because I am conscious of my own limitations. That 
consciousness is my only strength. Whatever I might have been 
able to do in my life has proceeded more than anything else out 
of the realisation of my own limitations. My functions are 
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different from the artist’s andI should not go out of my way 
to assume his position.’ 

Ramachandran now turned tothe next question. ‘Are you 
against all machinery, Bapuji ?’ 

‘How can I,’ he answered, smiling at Ramachandran’s naive 
question, ‘when I know that even this body isa most delicate 
piece of machinery? The spinning wheel itself is a machine. 
What I object to is the craze for machinery, not machinery as 
such. The craze is for what they call labour-saving machinery. 
Men go on ‘saving labour,’ till thousands are without work and 
thrown on the open streets to die of starvation. I want to save 
time and labour, not fora fraction of mankind, but for all. I 
want the concentration of wealth, not in the hands of a few, but 
in the hands of all. Today machinery merely helps a few to 
ride on the backs of millions. The impetus behind it all is not 
the philanthropy to save labour, but greed. It is against this 
constitution of things that I am fightin with all my might.’ 

‘Then Bapuji,’ said Ramachandran with eagerness, ‘you are 
fighting not against machinery, as such, but against its abuses 
which are so much in evidence today ?’ 

‘I would unhesitatingly say ‘yes,’ but I would add that scien- 
tific truths and discoveries should first of all cease to be the 
mere instruments of greed. Then labourers will not be over- 
worked and machinery, instead of becoming a hindrance, will 
be a help. I am aiming, not at eradication of all machinery but 
limitation.’ 

Ramachandran said, ‘When logically argued out, that would 
seem to imply that all complicated power-driven machinery 
should go.’ 

It might have to go,’ admitted Gandhiji, ‘but I must make 
one thing clear. The supreme consideration is man. The machine 
should not tend to make atrophied the limbs of men. For ins- 
tance, I would make intelligent exceptions. Take the case of the 
Singer Sewin achine, It is one of the few useful things ever 
invented and there is a romance about the device itself. Singer 
saw his wife labouring over the tedious process of sewing and 
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seaming with her own hands, and simply out of his love for her 
he devised the sewing machine, in order to save her from un- 
necessary labour. He, however, saved not onlyher labour but also 
the labour of everyone who could purchase a sewing machine.’ 

‘But,’ in that case, said Ramachandran ‘there would have to 
be a factory for making these Singer Sewing Machines, and it 
could have to contain power-driven machinery of ordinary 
type.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Bapu, smiling at Ramachandran’s eager opposition. 
‘But I am socialist enough to say such factories should be nati- 
onalised, or state-controlled. They ought only to be working 
under the most attractive and ideal conditions, not for profit, but 
for the benefit of humanity, love taking the place of greed as 
the motive. It is an alteration in the condition ot labour that I 
want. This mad rush for wealth must cease, and the labourer 
must be assured, not only of a living wage, but a daily task that 
is not a mere drudgery. The machine will under these condi- 
tions be as mucha help to the man who owns it. The present 
mad rush will then cease and the labourer will work (as I have 
said) under attractive and ideal conditions. This is but one of 
the exceptions I have in mind. The sewing machine had love 
at its back. ‘The individual is the one supreme consideration. 
The saving of the labour of the individual should be the object, 
and honest humanitarian conditions, and not greed, the motive. 
Thus, for instance, I would welcome any day a machine to 
straighten crooked spindles. Not that blacksmiths will cease 
to make spindles; but when the spindle gets wrong every spin- 
ner will have a machine of his own to get it straight. Therefore, 
replace greed by love and everything will come right.’ 

Ramachandran was evidently not satisfied with this. He had 
understood Gandhiji to be against all machinery and he had felt 
this was right too. So he wanted to go to the root of the matter. 
But it was getting late and he had many more questions to ask. 
‘Don’t mind losing your train,’ said Gandhiji, smiling. ‘I am 
prepared to satisfy you. You may ask any questions you like 
this morning and it won’t tire me now in the least.’ 
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The young friend had by no means exhausted his list of 
questions. The assurance from Gandhiji that he would give 
him full liberty that morning put him entirely at ease and 
gathering courage once more he proceeded with the next ques- 
tion which dealt with the institution of marriage. 

‘The third question,’ said Ramachandran, ‘that I would like 
to ask you is whether you are against the institution of marriage,’ 

‘I shall have to answer this question at some length,’ said 
Bapu. ‘The aim of human life is Moksha. As a Hindu, I believe 
that moksha is freedom from birth, by breaking the bonds of the 
flesh, by becoming one with God. Now marriage is a hindrance 
in the attainment of this supreme object, inasmuch as it only 
tightens the bonds of the flesh. Celibacy is a great help, in- 
asmuch as it enables one to lead a life of full surrender to God. 
What is the object generally understood of marriage, except a 
repetition of one’s own kind? And why need you advocate 
marriage ? It propagates itself. It requires no agency to promote 
its growth.’ 

‘But must you advocate celibacy and preach it to one and 
all ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Gandhiji—Ramachandran looked perplexed— 
‘Then you fear there will be anend of creation? No. The 
extreme logical result would be not extinction of the human 
species, but the transference of it to a higher plane.’ 

‘But may not an artist or a poet or a great genius leave a 
legacy of his genius to posterity through his own ‘children ?" 

‘Certainly not,’ said Bapu, with emphasis. ‘He will have 
more disciples than he can ever have children; and through these 
disciples all his gifts to the world will be handed down in a way 
that nothing else can do it. It will be the soul’s marriage with 
the spirit, the progeny being the disciple—a sort of divine 
procreation. No! You must leave marriage to take care of itself. 
Repetition and not growth would be the result; for lust has come 
to play the most important part in marriage." 

‘Mr. Andrews,’ said Ramachandran, ‘does not like yout 
emphasis on celibacy.’ 
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‘Yes, I know,’ said Gandhiji, ‘that is the legacy of Protestant- 
ism. Protestantism did many good things, but one of its few evils 
was that it ridiculed celibacy.’ 

‘That,’ rejoined Ramachandran, ‘was because it had to fight 
the deep abuses in which the clergy of the age had sunk.’ 

‘But all that was not due to any inherent evil of celibacy,’ 
said Bapu. ‘It is celibacy that has kept Catholicism green up to 
the present day.’ 

Ramachandran’s last question was about the much-discussed 
‘Spinning Franchise.’ Ramachandran assured Gandhiji, at the 
outset, that he was a spinner, but had to confess that he, with 
three friends at Shantiniketan, only began spinning after they had 
heard of the fast. He also affirmed that he believed in universal 
spinning. But he could not understand how the Congress could 
compel its members to spin. Persuasion and not compulsion 
should be the method. 

‘I see,’ said Gandhiji, ‘you even go further than Mr. Andrews. 
He would not have the Congress to compel its members, but he 
would fain become a member of voluntary association with rules 
about spinning. You object to any such association whatsoever ?’ 

Ramachandran remained silent. ‘Well then,’ replied Gandhiji 
enjoying the argument, ‘I ask you, has the Congress any right 
to say that its members shall not drink ? Will that be a restric- 
tion of the freedom of the individual too? If the Congress 
exercised that right of enjoying abstinence from drinking, there 
would be no objection. Why? Because the evils of drink are 
obvious. Well, I say that in Indiatoday where millions are on 
the brink of starvation and plunged in utter misery, it is per- 
haps a much worse evil to import foreign cloth. Think of the 
starving millions of Orissa. When I went there, I saw the 
famine-stricken. Thanks to a kind Superintendent, who was in 
charge of an industrial home, I saw also their children, bright, 
healthy, and merry, working away at their carpets, baskets, etc. 
There was no spinning, because these other things were much 
in vogue at the time. But on their faces there was the lustre of 
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‘But when I came to the famine-stricken, what didI see ? 
They were merely skin and bone, only waiting to die. They 
were then in that condition, because they would under no 
circumstances work. Even though you had threatened to shoot 
them, if they refused to work, Iam sure they would have pre- 
ferred to be shot, ratherthan do any honest work. This aver- 
sion from work is a greater evil than drink itself. You can take 
some work out of a drunkard. A drunkard retains something 
of a heart. He has intelligence. These starved men, refusing 
to work, were like mere animals. Now, how can we solve the 
problem of getting work out of people like this? Isee no way 
except that of universalising spinning. Every yard of foreign 
cloth, brought into India, is one bit of bread snatched out of the 
mouths of the starving poor. If you could visualise, as I can, 
the supreme need of the hour, which is to give India’s starving 
millions a chance to earn their bread with joy and gladness, you 
would not object to the spinning franchise. I take the Congress 
to be a body of men and women who accept the paramount 
necessity of spinning. Why should it not ensure the integrity 
of membership in the body by making it compulsory for every 
member to spin? And you talk of ‘persuasion.’ What can be 
better persuasion than that every member of the Congress spins 
regularly a certain quantity of yarn every month ? How would 
it be honest for the Congress members to ask people to spin, 
when they do not spin themselves ?’ 


Ramachandran replied with great earnestness, ‘But how 
can you exclude people, who do not spin, from the Congress ? 
They may be doing valuable services to the nation in other 
ways.’ 

‘Why not ?’ asked Gandhiji. ‘What is the reason of pro- 
perty-franchise ? Why is it necessary for a manto pay four 
annas to be a member ? And why is age considered a necessary 
qualification ? Would the eight year old violinist prodigy of 
Italy have the franchise ? John Stuart Mill, however clever 
he might have been, when he was seven years old, with his know- 
ledge of Greek and Latin, had no franchise at that age. Why 
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were these prodigies excluded ? Some men will have to be ex- 
cluded underany franchise. No; today many will not accept 
my position, but I have faith that the day will come, it may be 
after my death—when men will say that after all what Gandhi 
said was right.’ 

It was now seven o’clock and Ramachandran had missed his 
train. But he had gained what was infinitely more precious. 
The next morning, before starting, he was fortunate enough to 
get another talk—this time a brief one, but one that at last 
converted him. 

‘So, Bapuji, truthis the main thing,’ said Ramachandran 
resuming the previous day’s conversation. ‘Beauty and Truth 
are not separate aspects of the same thing.’ | 

‘Truth,’ repeated Gandhiji with greater emphasis, ‘is the first 
thing to be sought for, and Beauty and Goodness will be added 
unto you. Jesus was tomy mind a supreme artist, because he 
saw and expressed Truth; and so was Mohammad, the Quran 
being the most perfect composition in all Arabic literature at 
any rate, that is what scholars say. It is because both of them 
strove first for Truth, that the grace of expression naturally 
camein, and yet neither Jesus nor Mohammad wrote on Art. 
That is the Truth and Beauty I crave for, live for and would 
die for.’ 

Ramachandran reverted to his difficulties as to Gandhiji’s 
logical position with regard to machinery. ‘If you make an 
exception of the Singer Sewing Machine and your spindle,’ he 
said, ‘where would these exceptions end ?’ 

Gandhiji replied, ‘Just where they cease to help the indivi- 
dual and encroach upon his individuality. The Machine 
should’nt be allowed to cripple the limbs of man.’ 


‘But I was not thinking just now of the practical side, Bapuji,’ 
said Ramachandran. ‘Ideally, would you not rule out all machi- 
nery ? When you except the sewing machine, you will have 
to make exceptions of the bicycle, the motor car, etc. ?’ 

‘No, I don’t,’ said Bapu, ‘because they do not satisfy any of 
the primary wants of man; for it is not the primary need of man 
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to traverse distances with the rapidity of a motor car. The 
needle, on the contrary, happens to be an essential thing in 
life—a primary need. Ideally, however, I would reject this very 
body, which is not helpful to salvation, and seek the absolute 
liberation of the soul. From that point of view, I would reject 
all machinery, but machines will remain because, like the body, 
they are inevitable. The body itself, as I told you, is the purest 
piece of mechanism; but if it is a hindrance to the highest 
flights of the soul, it has to be rejected !’ 


‘Why is it a necessary evil ?’? asked Ramachandran. 

‘Because it is the habitation, both of God and Satan,’ replied 
‘Gandhiji. 

‘Let me now put my last question,’ said Ramachandran. 
‘May not, after all, some artists be able to see Truth in and 
through Beauty ?” 


‘Some may,’ said Gandhiji, ‘but here too, just as elsewhere, 
I must think in terms of the millions. And tothe millions we 
cannot give that training to acquire a perception of Beauty, in 
such a way as to see Truth init. Show them Truth first, and 
they will see Beauty afterwards. Orissa haunts me in my waking 
hours and in my dreams. Whatever can be useful to those star- 
ving millions is beautiful tomy mind. Let us give today first 
the vital things of life and all the graces and ornaments of life 
will follow.’ 


Here the long conversation ended, and early the same morn- 
ing Ramachandran started on his way back to Shantiniketan, 
tich with Bapu’s blessings, wondering how far the teaching of 
his Gurudev, Rabindranath Tagore, would harmonise with that 
which he had just heard, and how far there was a fundamental 
difference. 


Delhi, 


ae: 30-10-24 
*Dear Motilalji, 


Ever since the firing of the Viceregal bomb I have been 
taxing myself as to what we can do and our helplessness has 
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preyed upon me. This is my conclusion: We must not do any- 
thing in haste or anger. We must, therefore, bow before the storm. 
For the time being we must revert to the old method of simply 
expressing Our opinion and we should concentrate All-India 
opinion upon the lawless methods of the Government and there- 
fore attack the principle of the Government adopting extraordi- 
nary measures and should therefore call upon the Government 
to repeal even Regulation III of 1818.! If extraordinary powers 
are required by any extraordinary situation, they can be taken. 
only upon a vote of elected representatives. I know that even 
this is tall talk and it jars on me. But I see no other way out at 
the present moment. 

So much for the All-India work. If I could carry you, that is. 
you personally and Swarajists with me, I would ask the Working. 
Committee or the A. I. C. C. to concentrate its efforts upon the 
three items mentioned. Give mea compact disciplined Cong- 
ress, and I can see my way again to answering Government. 
action with popular action. But till then, and till Hindus and 
Mussulmans speak with one mind and till we show substantial. 
work about Khaddar and untouchability, I for one see no pros- 
pect of any effective direct action. Since the Bengal arrests the: 
idea of retiring from the Congress has possessed me, unless I 
receive the enthusiastic support of Swarajists in my proposals. I 
simply want to bring into being a compact organisation which 
will respond to every call. I do not care how small that organisa- 
tion is. All other non-violent activities may go on. I can under- 
stand their utility upto a point. But lam convinced that they 
will all be a wasted effort, if nobody concerns himself with. 
bringing into being a disciplined and effective organisation. I 
feel deeply hurt and humiliated that we cannot take up with. 
any degree of effect the Government challenge. I think I have 
told you all you can want to know from me. 

I sent a little note to Das as he passed through Delhi. Please 


1. A tusty Regulation which was unearthed from the Statute Book to make 
arrests without warrants and detentions for indefinite periods wear the cloak of 
legality. 
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tell him it is not want of will which keeps me tied down to 
Delhi. I hardly looked at the newspapers before. But since the 
arrests I have been eagerly scanning everything about them in 
all the papers that come under my notice. 

I was so glad you were able to goto Nagpur and more so 
that you were able to get the parties agree to your and Maulana’s 
arbitration. 


I hope you are well. 
Yours sincerely, 


M. K. Gandhi 
Seventh Week 
( On the way to Calcutta, d. 3-11-'24 ) 


Gandhiji has now begun to feel that he is jhis old self again. 
He tries to walk a little longer than betore and in fact he does. 
His talks with visitors last longer than before and when there is 
an excess in this regard, the fatigue provides a good warning 
that his health has not yet returned completely to its pre-fast 
normal. His weight had gone up by 4 lbs., i.e. it had come to 
92 lbs., immediately after the end of the fast, but there is no 
further increase though nearly a week has passed. 

Every evening he goes out for a walk. Hakim Saheb is in- 
variably with him at the time. The latter’s brother died last 
week and Gandhiji was chafing that his health prevented him 
from going to the Hakim Saheb’s house and he had to content 
himself with a letter of condolence. Hardly was the ink dry when 
Hakim Saheb himself came up and, instead of Gandhiji consol- 
ing him, it was he who enlivened Gandhiji by throwing ina 
few titbits of jokesin his talk. Hakim Saheb’s own health has 
gone down considerably and he too now recognises that 
Gandhiji’s prediction on the first day of the fast that after its 
completion Gandhiji would be fresher than Hakimji has come 
true. Ina sense Gandhiji himself has begun to attend on Hakimji. 
He saw that in order to improve Hakimji’s health to some extent 
at least it was necessary to take him for a walk with him every 
evening. He, therefore, pressed Hakim Saheb to accompany him 
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in his evening walk. This pair of two old men, both elders in 
renunciation, wisdom, and age, who are careful to preserve not 
only the honour of their own community but that of the other’s 
also, presents a really worth-seeing sight as they sit side by side 
in a car to go out for a stroll at about 4. 30 p. m. In 1918 when 
Gandhiji was lying seriously ill in his Ashram (at Ahmedabad ) 
his elder brother Khushalchandbhai— father of the present Mana- 
ger of the Ashram, Maganlalbhai—used to accompany him in 
a carriage for such an outing. It is Hakim Saheb at present who 
has taken the place of Gandhiji’s elder brother. Naturally, they 
have long talks on the way. The principal subject is, of course, 
the burning question of the day, viz. unity, but they talk about 
their respective religions also. As a result Hakim Saheb has now 
expressed his desire to learn from Gandhiji the essence of the 
Bhagwadgita. 

The public’s contact with Gandhiji’s religious life is usually 
only through his articles. During his touring campaign in 1921, 
people could see that, even though loaded with tremendous 
responsibility and pressure of work, he had the power of dispo- 
sing of a mountain of work within a surprisingly short time. 
But they had hardly any chance to see the religious aspect of 
his daily life. In Delhi they have now got this opportunity for 
the first time. His evening prayer has become a veritable public 
function with free entry for one and all. Lots of men come from 
the city simply to attend it. Others inquire of its time by tele- 
phone and, presenting themselves at the right time, quietly join 
in the prayer held in the terrace and go home as quietly after 
being witnesses to Gandhiji’s joy at that time. Bhajanmandalis 
( groups of hymn singers )—like the Premsabha which sings of 
Lord Rama’s incidents—request Gandhiji to let them sing reli- 
gious story poems to him and men well-versed in devotional 
music offer their services. A friend who comes to him these days 
plays upon his sitar in such melodious tunes that Gandhiji, 
observed, “The line 


AY an ala Hieat Ga BAT 


{ Who so crooked, wicked and lustful as_ myself ? ) ceaselessly 
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vibrates in my memory right from the beginning of the playing 
to its end and even for along while afterwards. Repeatedly he 
asked the playerto sing that same hymn. Nothing moves so 
much the strings of that heart, which is ever striving in search 
of the pinnacle of self-purification, asthis hymn of the poet 
Soordas ( a mediaeval blind saint ) because the poet unreservedly 
proclaims from house-tops his unworthy ways and piteously 
prays to the Divine Saviour of fallen souls to deign to rain His 
grace upon him. 

Interviewers have grown in number these days and, now that 
he is regaining vitality, is Gandhiji the man to refuse requests 
for interviews ? An amusing interview with two or three Swara- 
jists of the Punjab took place recently. 

“But, Mahatmaji, are you sure there will be unity in our 
ranks ?”’ 

“It is on the basis of that conviction that 1 am working 
for it.” 

“And is your Three-point Programme also for the same 
object ?” 

“Definitely.”’ 

“But how can it bring about unity ? People may differ in 
their views as to how to establish Hindu Muslim Unity. One 
man May suggest one way and another quite a different one. 
How can such heterogeneous elements be unified ?” 

‘(My dear friend, these three items are exactly those, I 
believe, on which we can come to an agreement. But if we can’t, 
I don’t intend to achieve unity by force.”’ 

‘“‘No, Mahatmaji, I don’t mean that. In passing resolutions. 
we shall all easily agree. Whatsoever resolutions you propose on. 
all these three items will suit everybody.”’ 

‘That is, it is not at all necessary to implement them ?”’ 

The visitors could not resist a smile. 

‘No, no, Mahatmaji; but your object, I take it, in making: 
spinning compulsory is to make the educated, cultured, classes. 
do some physical labour ?” 

“Yes, one of the objects.”’ 
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“Why not then propose a resolution on physical labour itself ? 
—and leave the manner of doing it to the discretion of every 
individual member ?”’ 

“So that for one hour somebody may spin, another play 
football and a third chop wood ? Is that what you mean ?” 

Everyone laughed outright. Gandhiji continued: ‘Physical 
labour there certainly is, but I want every Congressman to take 
a vow by which he may perform only that kind of physical work 
which is the most fruitful.”’ 

“If, Mahatmaji, you want to win Swaraj by means of the 
spinning wheel, you must first of all stop all railway trains and 
steamers from running and all spinning and weaving mills from 
working. Only then can your spinning programme succeed. The 
weak always go to the wall, Mahatmaji. Everyone suffers from 
his sins. Whose is the fault but the sinner’s ? ’ 

“Weak ? In what sense ?” 

“Weak in all sense.” 

‘And by ‘the strong’ you mean men like Taimur and Nadir- 
shah ? Let me then tell you that a thousand Taimurs and Nadir- 
shahs have come and gone but this weak and meek India is still 
alive—while ‘“‘the strong’’ have left not a trace, simply passed 
out of memory. I for one can’t believe that the weak are des- 
troyed. The weakest of the weak has been endowed by God 
with inexhaustible soul-force.” 

I don’t think the friends went away quite pleased and satis- 
fied. But the majority of visitors during this week, I may say, 
come from Englishmen, rather from Europeans, or better still 
the Whites. Among the Englishmen there were the professors 
of St. Stephen’s College. They would peep in whenever it suited 
them, inquire about Gandhiji’s health, sit for a while and then 
go away. But they were regular visitors none the less. Among 
the Europeans, there was a missionary from Switzerland. Good- 
ness was writ large on his face. He spoke only broken English 
and found it rather difficult to understand Gandhiji’s. 

“You will please forgive me. I can’t speak English well 
enough.” 
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“It is a foreign tongue for mealso. We are both equal in 
that respect.”’ 

“Everyone knows you all over Europe. In Germany, in 
Switzerland, you are quite a name—because you are an excellent 
Christian.” 

“But I am not a Christian’, said Gandhiji as he laughed. 

“But you follow Christ’s principles in life very faithfully.” 

“Yes, that’s true. But those principles are found in my reli- 
gion also, in other religions as well.” 

The visitor was a little put out. ‘‘But in Christianity spe- 
cially so.”’ 

“That is doubtful. I think all religions enjoin certain general 
commandments—‘speak the truth’, ‘harm nobody’ etc. The man, 
therefore, who follows them in life is as good a Christian, as he 
is a good Hindu or a good Moslem. But personally my own 
religion gives me peace; it I got it from any other, I would cer- 
tainly embrace that religion.” The visitor did not seem to 
appreciate this remark, perhaps because he could not unders- 
tand Gandhii’s English well enough. But in the end he said, 
“T am really very thankful to you for this meeting,” and then 
he left. 

But the word ‘European’ did not cover all the foreign visitors. 
‘There were many among them who were Americans also. There 
was, for instance, an American tourist who happened to come 
up to Gandhiji in company with two women. He was an archi- 
tect who, after passing through many countries, had come to 
India and was very eager to havea short talk with Gandhiji. 

After assuring Gandhiji that Americans knew him well 
enough, he put some very straight and short questions. Gandhiji 
responded with equally brief replies. 

Q. Will you then give us your view as to how our ( Christian ) 

Mission should do their work here ? 

A. Yes. By doing, not speaking. Not by profession, but by 
practice. 

Q, That is by opening hospitals, schools, colleges etc. ? I suppose 
you mean that. 
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A. No. I don’t. Because these institutions do not always express 
Christ's life in action. His life in fact should be represented 
in every Christian’s actual behaviour. That itself would 
inevitably affect others. So the pure and noble way to propa- 
gate a religion is its actual practice by the believer. 

Q. How then may we, Americans, help you ? Or may we help 
you or not ? 

A. Dohelp us. There is only one way. You can help us by 
closely studying our movement. As things stand at present, 
anything about India is presented to America either too 
brightly or too darkly. The right attitude is lacking. What 
you should do is to study carefully every movement that 
goes on here and neither praise nor blame us more than 
we deserve. 

. But may we not help Indian students ? 

Certainly you may. Nobody says, ‘you mustn't.’ 

; May we help them with money then? But our Christian 
Mission is not so rich. 

. No, no. I never wish my country to beg money from any 
other. I would never encourage beggary. What I mean by 
‘help’ is advice and sympathy. Ina big rich country like 
U.S.A. a stranger may lose his bearings, may even go the 
wrong way. Your institution can lead him to the right path, 
by showing him the right institutions and neat places 
for him. 

“Quite so. But for the sympathy of the people here, we 
could not have moved about as we have. Wherever we go, we 
realise the value of Indian sympathy. We had the same experi- 
ence in Japan also.” 

That started one of the women tospeak of Japan: “If you 
don't mind, may I know your attitude towards Japan ?”’ 

After a little deliberation Gandhiji said, ‘Of aloofness and 
distrust.” The questioner was taken aback. Gandhiji then 
explained : 

“For the simple reason that Japan’s progress is extremely 
rapid. One wonders how long that may continue. One may 
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doubt besides if the progress has been going on along right lines. 
Japan, moreover, is after such wholesale adoption of Western 
ways that I for one would feel inclined to keep aloof, because in 
such imitation that country is more likely to be harmed than 
helped. But take this for a random shot only. Don’t give it any 
weight. Japan I have neither seen nor read of much. I am sim- 
ply speaking from hearsay.”’ 

“No, but you are right. I was there when Dr. ( Rabindra- 
nath ) Tagore visited Japan. He also held the same view. And 
what do you think of ‘Asia for the Asians’ movement ?” 

“Tam not for any movement that aims at securing its own 
rise by wilful harm to others. Asia must not become a danger 
to other continents by making itself the preserve of Asiatics 
only. If that happens, the Asiatic menace would be greater than 
the European —if, for nothing else, because Asiatics are far lar- 
ger in number.” . 

What was at the back of these questions was not very clear. 
But the final question let the cat out of the bag. | 

‘Mr. Gandhi, how shall we, the missionaries, fare when you 
get your freedom ? What will happen to the foreign missions 
that have settled here ?” 

“Ours will be an attitude of perfect tolerance. I, at least, will 
try my best to maintain and strengthen it.” 

As they departed they gave their address and said, ‘“‘Do 
remember us, if you happen to visit America.” 

Another American, Mr. Ward, had delivered lectures on 
‘Non-violence’ and ‘Policy of Non-violence’ in Bombay and had 
gone to Lahore. He had requested Gandhiji to grant him an 
interview. He was given a date, but when he came to Delhi on 
that day he fell ill. His wife, therefore, came to Gandhiji to beg 
him to excuse her husband’s absence and get another date. 
Gandhiji was then spinning. Mrs. Ward watched the process 
attentively. ‘I wonder how this thread comes out! As if it is 
hidden somewhere in all this cotton and your fingers are simply 
drawing it out!”, she remarked; and then saying that many 
people in America knew Gandhiji, she added, ‘‘A book of your 
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atticles has been published in America. My son brought it and 
read it through. And now he insists, ‘I must read all Gandhiji’s 
articles. I want to hear him speak.’ How I wish I could go on 
watching you spinning like this for hours and hours !’’ And then 
she left. 

An English friend of hers had accompanied Mrs. Ward. As 
he rose to depart he revived the memory of his very early con- 
tact with Gandhiji. “We had once met in Lahore years ago. 
Everybody knows you now. You have cut out a new pathway— 
and not merely for good relations between different communi- 
ties. You are showing us that different countries also can come 
nearer your way.” 

Mr. Ward’s appointment was fixed on the third day but he 
was ill and in hospital still. Mrs. Ward sent word : “It will 
now be difficult to see you. Mr. Ward wants to send you 
some message. Please let me know how long you are staying in 
Delhi.” 


Gandhiji wrote back immediately : 

“Tam sorry Mr. Ward is still ill. I am here for several days 
yet, but Mr. Ward need not think of coming over here. I will 
see him at the hospital myself.”’ 

Mrs. Ward then came on Sunday to take Gandhiji to the 
hospital where he saw Mr. Ward. 

Let me give here a substance of that very noteworthy in- 
terview. 

Mr. Ward : “‘Your teaching of non-violence has deeply im- 
pressed our country. I myself believe in that principle, but 
we—my colleagues and myself—have some difficulties as rega- 
rds its application. Ithought, I could solve them if I could 
understand your movement more clearly. I was eager to see 
you on that account.” 

With this preface he began his questions. 

Q,. : Is not your non-violent movement political in character ? 
Gandhiji : It is used in the field of politics, because it is my 
firm belief that political work also must be done along purely 
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spiritual lines. But non-violence has not been conceived of 
as an exclusively political weapon. It is essentially a move- 
ment for self- purification. 

Q.: At present you emphasize only three things and Khadi 
specially. Do you believe that these three things alone will 
make your country free ? 

Gandhiji : Yes, the first two things mean unification of the 
country. By the third, by Khadi, the country’s economic 
uplift will be achieved. I for one believe that so long as the 
country’s economic serfdom is not ended, the other serfdom 
is certain to continue. That is why I have laid special 
stress On gaining economic independence first. Once that is 
achieved, I am sure, all other things will be added unto 
them. 

Q.: Since you want to teach your people the discipline that non- 
violence entails and to propagate that principle, don’t you 
think that the people—the masses—need to be well-educated 
first ? Without being highly educated how can they under- 
stand non-violence, or see the truth ? 

Gandhiji : The education that you speak of —literary education— 
is not at all necessary for this work. Except in literacy, our 
people are fully well-equipped in education in general, 
common sense, practical wisdom, general culture etc. Every- 
one is quite at home in the stories of Ramayana and Maha- 
bharata—and illiterate villagers specially so—and they gener- 
ally understand the essence, the philosophy underlying them. 
Let me speak here of my mother herself. The three Rs she 
was totally innocent of. But she possessed a culture of such 
respectable height, a spiritual wisdom of such depths that I 
have seen a very few women so stainless and pure as she. 
Many indelible childhood impressions of the most exalted 
kind I owe to her. All the same she had no book-knowledge. 
And yet like spiritual matters she could understand political 
tangles also very well. She could see through the palace in- 
trigues of her days and often gave a very helpful and wise 
view on them. 
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Q. : Don’t you think that your movement may go along non- 
violent lines for a time and then take a turn for violence ? 
Gandhiji : Why, that was exactly what happened. And that was 
why I had to stop from going further along the way it was. 
taking. But if the educated classes enthusiastically support 
the constructive work | am now doing, I have no doubt we 

can gain Swaraj by the non-violent method only. 


Q : But can millions take to that path ? 


Gandhiji: I have complete faith that they can. This work cannot 
be done mechanically. What is needed here is to impress 
and move hearts—and not of Indians only, but of English- 
men as well. This power (of the soul) cannot be judged by 
ordinary standards. We cannot say when and how that 
power may spread. Why may notthe English mentality 
itself be purified by this fight? It is my firm faith that 
numbers are not at all necessary for the movement’s success. 
It is enough if only a few men of single-minded faith come 
forth. Millions will then follow. That has been my uni- 
form experience wheresoever I have made experiments in 
Satyagraha. This experiment is the most powerful and the 
most difficult indeed, but it is not impossible. The fact is, 
Icannot claim that my own non-violence is pure or deep 
enough, otherwise that alone would suffice for my work. 
One of the surest reasons why I always look out for colla- 
borators in my experiments is my own imperfection. As 
for the efficacy of this weapon I have never had any doubt 
at all. 

Mr. Ward : I see what you mean. But work of that type requ- 
ires deep faith in God. We have in some respects greater 
difficulties to face than you. We have to fight against our 
own people and in matters where their vested interests lie. 


Gandhiji : I may be wrong, but I feel that if anybody has to 
struggle against the greatest difficulties, it is we. We have not 
only to pit ourselves against vested interests, but also against 
a most well-organised power. But I may not say anything 
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more about your problems. I may only say that you also 

have to gain your victory with this very same weapon. 

Mr. Ward: Yes, that we have realized long since. We have 
absolutely no other weapon with us. If we take to the path 
of violence, our nations, I mean those ofthe West, are 
doomed to destruction. 

We are on the way to Calcutta today. Pandit Motilalji will 
join us at Allahabad. There was a wire from Deshbandhu Das : 
“Your presence Indispensable in our Deliberations.’’ Hakim 
Saheb, Maulana and Gandhiji conferred together and decided 
that Gandhiji ought to go to Calcutta. The brew was still ste- 
wing in Delhi and Gandhiji could ill afford to leave the town. 
He started for Calcutta none the less under the idea that that 
was a work of greater moment and his presence there was even 
more indispensable than at Delhi. 

He anticipated the outcome of this meeting in Calcutta with 
perhaps greater coldness and indifference than he has ever 
entertained before going to any conference. He has absolutely 
no idea as to what may be accomplished, but it is only his sense 
of duty that takes him. He leaves it to God to guide him. In the 
meeting of the Swaraj Council there, Gandhiji’s proposed reso- 
lution on compulsory spinning is bound to be discussed. At 
this moment of a grave crisis, it would be very good if all the 
Swarajists meeting there decide to accept the spinning resolu- 
tion. From the latest talks with Pandit Motilalji, it appears that 
a difference is likely to arise on the point of the contribution of 
only self-spun yarn for Congress membership. While some of 
them, it is gathered, are prepared to send the yarn quota, they 
insist that they must not be required to spin the yarn them- 
selves but allowed to procure it from others. Gandhiji, on the 
other hand, takes the view that such a concession even for him 
who is physically able to spin is untenable. A man who has not 
the strength to spin may certainly put forth that plea, but all 
the weight and grace of the resolution would be lost if evena 
normally healthy person sends his contribution of yarn by pro- 
curement—Just because he has no inclination to spin. 
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Visit of Calcutta 
d. 4 to 8. 11. ‘24. 


( Navajivan, d. 23. 11. 1924 ) 

The reader will be glad to observe that I have changed the 
heading this time. Not that Gandhiji has fully regained his pre- 
fast vitality, but his articles in this issue and the events that 
happened last week show that he has again taken into his hands 
nearly all the various activities he had been engaged in. 

In my last letter I gave the reason for his leaving for Calcutta 
and the attitude in which he made the journey. I propose in this 
letter to discuss the reasons for the now well-known outcome 
of the visit and the circumstances that brought it about. From 
the output of his work during four days’ stay in Calcutta, one 
may feel that all his weakness has left him now. But as an eye- 
witness I know how dead tired he used to feel at the end of his 
discussions and interviews which started from 4. a. m. and con- 
tinued right up to1l p. m. at night. And he now feels the accu- 
mulated effect of that strain. 


' On the very first day, the 4th inst., he was invited by Desh- 
bandhu Das to attend a meeting of the Swarajists. He was 
requested there to state his view on the situation suddenly 
arisen in Bengal from the Ordinance and on what the country 
should do about it. Very long consultations followed. Gandhiji 
reiterated his own reactions to the Ordinance as given in 
his article on the Viceregal bomb. Saying that the people were 
not at present strong enough to offer civil disobedience, 
as the country’s internal position was too weak for it, he 
appealed to all those present there to keep patience and concen- 
trate on the three activities he had proposed. He said in effect : 
‘You may find nothing inspiringin these three items of work; 
the people too are likely to regard it as a very tame, a very in- 
sipid, programme. But it is better that the masses, looking for 
a stimulating programme, get disappointed and leave us. The 
country has nothing at all to gain from the collection of massive 
but do-nothing crowds rending the sky with the cries of 
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‘Mahatma Gandhi—ki—jai’ and the like. It is good, both for 
such multitudes themselves and for us, if they forsake us. My 
only object is to gain the collaboration of all of us in these three 
things and thus pick up strength.” 

And immediately withthe opening of this topic came the 
discussion on Gandhiji’s proposed resolution on spinning. ‘‘And 
suppose your resolution is not accepted ?” the Swarajists 
asked. 

“In that case,” answered Gandhiji, ‘“‘there is only one go 
for me and that is to leave the Congressand give you, Swarajists, 
a free hand. You haveexhibited good discipline, you have been 
able to impress the Government. I may not accept your method 
of work, but how canI deny that you have succeeded in creating 
an impression on the Government ? I must, therefore, never 
think of standing in your way. Strict non-co-operators may not 
approve of this attitude and may even give me the go-by. Even 
then I can afford to have no other attitude towards you. A fight 
with you is out of the question for me.” 

But while Gandhiji’s exit from the Congress was unthink- 
able, his conditions too were unacceptable. Most candidly the 
Swarajists opened their minds and put him their quandary : 
“You are speaking of spinning and any argument with you on 
the matter is futile. But we don’t possess the faith you have. 
We accept the need for spinning, but cannot appreciate your 
insistence on self-spinning. And how can we accept a condition 
we cannot intellectually agree with ?” 

‘But then mustn't I stretch a point in order to be helpful to 
them in some way at least, when the Government has fired this 
bomb on them to destroy all their achievement ? Should they 
be deprived of the advantage my position as their leader would 
give them in this crisis they are facing ?? That was the thorny 
question ruminating over which Gandhiji went to bed that 
night. His heart was repeatedly singing the line : 


fade F TS UA | 
(God is the Help of the helpless). 
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“I cannot see my way. God alone will show me the light as to 
what I must do,”’ he said, as he closed his eyes. In the morn- 
ing, however, he rose up with all his doubts set at rest. ‘I 
must go to the last limit of self-sacrifice I can make. To help: 
the Swarajists I must give up my point to the utmost extent I 
can. Ifthe Maharashtrian wing of the Swaraj Party regards 
compulsory self-spinning as an improper demand, I must agree 
to the acceptance of yarn spun by anybody else as the fee for 
Congress membership. This concession may not be in confor- 
mity with the ideal position, but it will at least solve the eco- 
nomic question, inasmuch as every Congress member will have 
to get his yarn quota spun by someone else.’ Under this con- 
sideration he declared his readiness to modify the resolution to: 
that extent. After this modification the question of wearing. 
Khadi by Congress members was takenup. Panditji and others 
pointed out the difficulties that every member would meet with, 
if he was required to wear Khadi always and everywhere. There 
were a thousand wearing articles which were indispensable but 
never made of Khadi. What about socks and hand-gloves ? 
Woolen underwears, so essential in the thick of winter, were 
not made of handspun handwoven wool. And a thousand other 
occasions could be imagined when wearing or procuring Khadi 
became impossible. And if definite exceptions were stated, 
how long would the list grow and where would itend? That 
was how they argued. It was, hence, decided to make a rule 
under which at least on certain occasions every Congress mem- 
ber must have nothing but Khadi onhis person. ‘If you can't 
save yourself from sinning in your everyday life, you must 
make it a point not to sin at least at holy places of pilgrimage. 
If you want to stick to untouchability outside the precincts of 
a temple, well, you may do so, but please do regard every crea- 
ture as your equal at least on that holy ground’—that was the 
attitude of Gandhiji and under it it was resolved that a man who: 
did not wear Khadi even under specified circumstances and 
occasions could certainly not be a Congress member. 

But the thought that worked the most to make Gandhiji so 
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conciliatory was: ‘To what extent may a man become hard ? 
A man may be ‘harder than steel’! towards himself, but may he 
be equally so towards others? If people say that they cannot 
do without my leadership, should I make my leadership a too 
costly commodity ? If, without departing from my principle, 
I can lower my ideal so as to meet them halfway, why may I 
not give up my insistence on the latter ? It was this attitude- 
this one of becoming ‘softer than a flower’ —that impelled Gan- 
dhiji to give his signature to the Joint Statement which has been 
published under his name also.? 

But he decided to hold consultations with at least the No- 
changers of Bengal before giving that signature and met them 
accordingly on the 6th evening. Gandhiji’s reason for offering 
the Swarajists the olive-branch was the Government’s attack on 
them and the hard straits they were put to in consequence. 
Long discussions were held on the question whether that reason 
was correct and if so to what extent. Gandhiji has given an 
excellent summary of these discussions in his article. One 
cannot say that the No-changers were satisfied even after Gan- 
dhiji had given the arguments stated in it. They, therefore ,made 
an humble appeal : ‘‘We cannot rid ourselves of the fear that 
the agreement is a breach of principle and that the constructive 
programme will thereby go to pieces. We pray, you should not 
sign the agreement immediately but give it a quiet thought for 
a week. Please go to your Ashram at Sabarmati, ponder over 
it there, and then you may sign it, if you like.’’ Gandhiji prom- 
ised to think over that appeal. But after coming to his staying 
place he thought again and then came to the conclusion that it 
was his duty to stand by the Swarajists because they were really 
hard pressed. After arriving at this decision he gave his sign- 
ature to that agreement (the Joint Statement ). But even after 
signing the agreement he met the No-changers the next day in 


1. Allusion to the Sanskrit poet Bhavabhuti’s lines which say that the hearts 
of supermen are harder than steel and softer than a flower and who can know 
them ? 

2, App. V—1. 
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order to explain to them his own position and duty. I wish to 
give a substance of that talk at some length in the hope that it 
may throw a little more light than Gandhiji’s own article does. 

Explaining his own attitude in the beginning Gandhiji said : 
‘Personally I have notan iota of doubt about the propriety of 
my step. Formerly I wasina whirlpool of perplexity as to 
whether I should sign the agreement or not, but now my mind 
is made up and at ease. I am certain that I could not have done 
anything other than what I did. It is the very dharma of 
believers in non-violence to continue making sacrifices, till there 
remained nothing to give. That is why I have gone to the final 
limit of self-denial. I must go on giving up to suchan extent 
that the opposite party itself may feel cloyed with my grants, to 
such an extent that he may be staggered at the immensity of my 
sacrifice. And this is by no means my first experience. The 
very dharma of giving suggests that it should be done in such 
abundance, in such an overwhelming manner, that the receiver 
may feel satiated. I must admit, however, that my renuncia- 
tion, my concession, in this case is not of that type. It is not 
spontaneous and total renunciation. It is only after a good deal 
of haggling, after weighing the pros and cons, that I have given 
what I have. Slowly, very slowly, inch by inch, I have retreated 
from my position. But, yes; some people think I have given 
away to them ( Swarajists ) more than they had hoped for. 

“If you once realize completely that non-co-operation is. 
impossible at present, you will at once see that I had but to go 
on in concession as faras I have done. Wherever I goIsee 
nothing but violence stalking abroad. The hearts of the people 
too are filled so much with violence, that it is now a crime to: 
carry on non-co-operation ona national scale. But there isa 
difference between ‘national’ and ‘individual’ non-co-operation. 
Individuals, therefore, will go on practising non-co-operation to: 
the extent they used to. Rather say that if they give it up, it 
will only show that their original non-co-operation was mean- 


ingless. 
“The spinning franchise has been hotly discussed. You think 
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that I have yielded too much, that I have now made Khadia 
merely formal affair. Nothing of the kind. Read the history of 
Khadi. It will tell us how many strides we have taken. In its 
earliest stage people were encouraged to take various vows— 
‘shuddha’ (= pure, i. e., cloth made of wholly handspun yarn ) 
‘mishra’ (=mixed, i.e. cloth in which the warp could be of mill- 
spun yarn) etc. The next step was to completely discard swadeshi 
mill-made-clothing and substitute handspun Khadi. Then the 
spinning wheel was brought in vogue. Later on volunteers were 
required to wear nothing but Khadi. The next forward step was 
to make the knowledge of spinning compulsory. Further on 
everyone was insistently exhorted to spin. Then came resolutions 
making it compulsory for workers to spin and now we have made 
spinning a qualification for franchise. 

“Yes, | admit. Each and every Congressman is not going to 
spin. But those who have been already spinning are not going to 
stop it. On the contrary, there is bound to be an increase in the 
number of spinners. And how many of them can afford the 
expense of getting their yarn spun by others ? A large majority 
will contribute only self-spun yarn. How can we compel a man 
to spin, when he remains unconvinced about the propriety of 
self-spinning. We must, therefore, rest content, if he does not 
himself spin but sends his quota by getting it spun. Let us, I 
say, think a little more deeply. That every Congressman must 
spin was never a principle with us. Even that idea was never 
entertained by a large number. I was practically alone in holding 
that view. Yes, long ago a gentleman from Ceylon did ask me 
in a letter why spinning should not be made compulsory for 
Congressmen. But at that time I dismissed the suggestion as 
impossible and gave no thought to it. Later on, however, it 
appeared feasible to me and I put it before the country. If, 
therefore, there has been any surrender, it is only a little relaxa- 
tion of my ideal (not principle )—a little lowering of the aim 
to ibe achieved. 

“And you think I brought down Khadi toa matter of cere- 
monial wear ? No. Even that fear is groundless. A resolution to 
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wear Khadi is one thing and a disqualification for membership 
for not wearing Khadi quite another. Voting is a very definite 
act. There must be no vagueness also about the qualifications 
for it, nor must they be too difficult for an ordinary man to 
possess. Mr. Suharawardy, the Deputy Mayor of the Calcutta 
Corporation, came yesterday clad in Khadi from top to toe. He 
does not wear Khadi habitually, but he regarded yesterday’s 
occasion as one where Khadi was the befitting dress. How can I 
ask such a man to wear only a Khadi robe, when he presents 
himself as a lawyer ina court of law ? I may only hope that 
when he wears Khadi at national functions, he will not start 
wearing foreign or mill-made clothes privately, merely out of 
spite. Those who use Khadi already are certain to go on using 
them and those who never wear it, will have, at least on occa- 
sions, an opportunity to enter the holy Congress temple with 
the sacred Khadi dress. As matters stand, who can say that 
Congress delegates wear Khadi today ? 90 percent of the delega- 
tes come to the Congress with at least their dhoties made, not of 
Khadi but of mill-cloth. This condition makes this bad show an 
impossibility.” 

Then the question of joining hands with the Swarajists was 
opened. Gandhiji has discussed why that should be done in his 
article so completely that I say nothing of it here. ‘Be as _chari- 
table to the Government as I may, I cannot believe that it took 
the step of arresting the Swarajists for the sake of public good. 
My conviction that it was taken only to suppress the Swarajists 
gets deeper every moment.”’ With these few words, he closed 
the question. 

In conclusion he said : 

‘I have the conviction that, as I have shown in Young India, 
my surrender amounts only to a little descent from my own ideal, 
but is not a surrender of essence or principle. But if you think 
that mine was a sacrifice of principle, if you think that my com- 
promise was unwarrantable, you must oppose me tooth and nail. 
I had explained to Shyam Babu (a leading Bengali No-changer ) 
my object in signing the agreement. I want to evolve order out 
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of the present disorder, harmony out of the present discord. | 
want to weld a disjointed lifeless people into a compact nation 
and infuse them with strength and fearlessness. It is harmful to 
the country, if I have created only a party of blind followers. I 
can excuse the common classes for blind faith, but you belong 
to the class of authors, speakers, debaters. You must act only 
according to your intellectual convictions. It is not that I have 
gone beyond the pale of error, though, having more experience 
than you, I am less likely to commit it. But it is possible for a 
man who errs rarely to make a ghastly blunder when he does. 
It is possible that I rate the work of the Swarajists too highly. 
It is possible that I attach too much importance to the need for 
Hindu Muslim unity. If you feel like that, you may unreser- 
vedly choose a new road and follow that alone. You will then 
have behaved only with self-respect. There are two kinds of sacri- 
fices : of one’s own independent judgment and of one’s essential 
principles. The late Mr. Gokhale used to say that for the public 
good one may make a sacrifice of the first kind but never of the 
second. From that point of view you are at perfect liberty to 
have any attitude you like towards this agreement.’ 


Then followed a number of questions and answers. I must 
give at least a few: 


Q. : The Congress will no longer remain the poor man’s Con- 
gress. It will be the preserve of the rich, because they can 
buy yarn from anywhere. 


A.: No. It will fully remain the poor man’s Congress. It will be 
the Congress’ business to supply cotton to the poor, but the 
latter’s to give their labour. The middle classes also will not 
buy yarn, but spin their quota. Let those who are idle or 
averse to spinning get their yarn spun. 


Q: : You started non-co-operation with the wicked Government 
and now you are gradually giving it up. But that apart, you 
are now preaching co-operation with wickedness. The Swaraj- 
ists have been guilty of such lies and duplicity that one won- 
ders how co-operation with them is at all possible. 
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A. : I have never said that we must non-co-operate with evil 


everywhere we find it. We should non-co-operate only when 
we have to be accessories to wicked acts. Even if the accusa- 
tions you are making are well founded, we are not going to 
be partners in their lies. And you forget, it was after co- 
operating with the Government for thirty years that I began 
non-co-operation. While in this case no occasion has yet 
arisen that calls for non-co-operation with our brothers or 
with Swarajists. Have we ever co-operated with them to 
such an extent as to justify our non-co-operation now ? My 
one business today is to reform the hearts of Hindus and 
Muslims and I ask for help in that same work from one 
and all. When their hearts will have been transformed, 
my hope of getting Swaraj immediately will go up a _ thous- 
and-fold. 


.: You want to bring into one camp even the Moderates, and 


to find room for believers in violence as well. I wonder. How 
can all these conflicting elements be roped in ? 
: What I want to do is to live for truth and die for it. I would 


wish people to be at least truthful, at least honest. If I 


- compel everyone to accept as his goal a situation that I alone 


regard as ideal, my action will only breed hypocrisy, not 
honesty. The Statement that I have signed today will give 
an impetus to honesty. Let a man take a vow to do the least 
he can but keep it perfectly—that is all I want. That was 
why I used to urge that the words ‘peaceful’ and ‘legitimate’ 
be dropped from the Congress creed. (The aim of the 
Congress was ‘the attainment of Swaraj by all peaceful and 
legitimate means’ ). Is it not better to refrain from taking 
a vow of non-violence than to take it and still cherish 
violence ? Let the country accept my ideals if it likes them. 
If it does not, I must keep them in my pocket. All this 
notwithstanding, I have certainly not given any unwarran- 
table concession. If some Hindu comes to me and says, ‘I do 
not want the retention of Hindu Muslim unity as one of the 
objects of the Congress,’ do you think I would accept his 
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proposal ? In the same way, if the use of Indian mill-cloth 

had been suggested as the minimum qualification for voting, 

I should never have accepted the proposal. I would have 

simply destroyed Khadi that way. 

Q. : A time was when you were telling us that an honest shoe- 
black was better than a co-operating lawyer. And now you 
are going to become a lawyers’ and V. I. P.s’ man. 

A. : That is a good point. Every word of what I had said was 
true. But does non-co-operation even exist today ? If non- 
co-operation were spread to every nook and corner of the 
country, if men of even the boot-black’s class were carrying 
it out to the full, they could certainly keep out the co-opera- 
tors. But you see, I am not the lord and master of the Con- 
gress. If I want to be a leader, I can only be one by deman- 
ding easily practicable conditions, not impossible ones. Had 
there not been these quarrels, had not the venom spread as 
far as it has, 1 would have carried the Congress along the 
old rut. But the situation has altered completely and I felt 
that I must now be patient and forbearing and forget all talk 
of a fight. 

After thus attempting to satisfy the No-changers, Gandhiji 
left for his stay. One of the leading No-changers told me, 
“Venom has gone so deep that Swarajists and No-changers 
regard each other as enemies. How can they accept Gandhiji’s 
idea of “The Law of Love ?’! There is the rule. Otherwise, if 
we think over all that he said, there seems to be no difficulty in 
embracing the Swarajists."" On the next day after signing the 
agreement, everyone came to Gandhiji before dispersing and on 
behalf of all the Swarajists Pandit Motilalji said, “Gandhiji, 
now you must give us lessons in spinning. We will leave for 
our homes only after learning it up from you.’ When onthe 
4th inst. Mr. Kelkar met Gandhiji for the first time after the 
agreement, he remarked, “‘Let us sit together. Are we not old 
friends ?” “No,” Gandhiji immediately rejoined, ‘‘Old enemies. 
New friends.” 


1, App —V-2, 
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Let me now wind up with that much the history of this new 
friendship. 

Il have many other things to note in the context of that 
history as well as in that of Gandhiji’s stay in Calcutta. During 
the period Deshbandhu Das’ house had ceased to be his home, 
but become a public resort. Meetings of Swarajists were held 
in One part, in the other there was a regular procession of count- 
less men to see Gandhiji. And this was all a motley gathering. 
Bengali women flocked to him in endless numbers, and so did 
the Gujaratis and others. Crowds collected in their thousands 
down below. They would, however, cease to make a row after 
having Gandhiji’s darshan : but such a large number of people 
came even upstairs that giving an interview or merely meeting 
them often became impossible. A sizable number of foreigners 
also had come there—two Englishmen hada long discussion 
and a Frenchwoman as well as a Chinese gentleman had had 
their interviews. And many other foreigners had visited the 
place merely to ‘see’ Gandhiji. As he was leaving Calcutta, two 
Englishwomen came to him on the station platform, simply to 
get acquainted and shake hands with Gandhiji. One American 
woman approached him for an autograph and during the journey 
a Danish woman requested an interview in the train! His 
mantra of friendship has thus spread so far and wide that every- 
body wishes to become his friend. The two English visitors 
also referred to above, had seen him with the sole object of dis- 
cussing how friendship could be established, not only between 
themselves and Gandhiji as individuals, but between English- 
men and Indians. To one of these two Gandhiji said, “If these 
two or three things are accomplished it is easy to create friend- 
ship between India and Britain. India must be self-dependent; 
for that end its economic problem must be solved. If the foreign 
cloth which has been making India dependent and lifeless dis- 
appears from the land, India can gain the strength to face the 
world fearlessly. I agree with you when you say that total and 
absolute non-co-operation between Englishmen and Indians is 
unthinkable. Man will always be dependent on his fellowman. 
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What I want to do is to improve the relationship between the 
two into one of equality. If it becomes that of the fellowship of 
man to man, I should feel satisfied. But today you come here to 
fill your pockets at India’s cost and so there is a conflict of int- 
erests. And one party lives upon the life-blood of the other. If 
once that unnatural relationship is ended, a foundation for 
mutual friendship can be laid. As things stand at present, the 
Englishman considers him self a superior eing. That sense of 
superiority has but to go. 

‘“‘And then the question of Hindu Muslim unity. It is said 
that Englishmen desire it, but a suspicion about their bona fides 
always persists. One cannot help feeling that Englishmen are 
not sincere in their professions. They should, on the contrary, 
think that their own interest lies in encouraging unity and should 
feel the satisfaction of having discharged their duty thereby. 

‘“‘And last comes the question of the excise revenue. English- 
men must make an all-out effort to give it up because it isan 
immoral revenue. That income, it is said, pays for the educa- 
tion given in the country. I say, let education go and, if India is 
protected from that revenue, let even that protection go, but 
this revenue has got to be stopped. 


“And that thing brings me tothe root of the problem. English- 
men have such deep-rooted distrust of Indians that they have 
imposed an army expenditure of crores of rupees. If Englishmen 
stay in India only with the good-will of Indians, there would 
remain no need at all for an army of foreigners. But today every- 
where we find nothing but suspicion and distrust and everywhere 
barriers of steel walls are raised up. ‘‘If these matters are settled, 
I for one would give up any talk of a scheme for the grant of 
Swaraj, because it would then become a matter of days before 
Swaraj itself would come knocking at our door.” 

The gentleman was quietly listening to all this. He admitted 
the existence of the superiority-complex in Englishmen. He 
said that the feeling largely existed but it was a defect of tem- 
perament, not of the heart. It was nothing more than the insu- 
larity of an islander. He accepted the immorality of the excise 
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revenue also. Only, Gandhiji’s castigation of the import of 
foreign cloth and of the heavy army expenditure, he felt himself 
unable to agree with. He believed that when such a need arose 
God ordained that one nation should rule over another for the 
latter's good and that Englishmen were given that divine right. 


2 


But what really worried the gentleman was the recent events 
in Bengal. He suggested to Gandhiji new line of work. 


The gentleman ; Can you not condemn the anarchy that is going 
on, the violence that has become so wide-spread there? If 
you do so, we Englishmen and Europeans may feel safe and 
be inclined to extend the hand of friendship. 


Gandhiji : But I have been condemning them. In season and out 
I have given vent to my strongest disapproval. 

The gentleman : But you alone. Have others done so ? Mr. Das 
has not condemned them ? 

Gandhiji : What ? Not Mr. Das ? I can cite a dozen lectures by 
him in which he has condemned violence and anarchy in the 
strongest terms. 


The gentleman: And I too can cite his statements that go against 
these condemnations. But that is not the point. Can you not 
give us that assurance again—at the present day ? 

Gandhiji : Certainly we may. Why not ? Mr. Das also can give 
that assurance. 

The gentleman ;: But I wish you hold a public meeting and give 
us that assurance. It would have a very healthy effect and then 
on one matter at least Englishmen and Indians can agree. 

Gandhiji ; I am afraid that will not satisfy you. Such an assu- 
rance will lead neither you nor us anywhere. Can the begin- 
ning of our friendship be based on that slender foundation ? 
That much we may do for our own interest, if tor nothing 
else. Whether we accept non-violence or not as a principle, 
at least in our own interest, we have but to accept that’policy 
in practice. Hence, you cannot be satisfied with only that 
much, And have you any idea of the repercussion of your 
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suggestion ? It would only mean that support the Govern- 
ment in the anarchy, inthe immorality it is steeped in. It 
would mean our support to its attack on the nation’s freedom. 

The gentleman : But you don’t see the Government’s position. 
It was only after a very close inquiry and after the conviction 
that a powerful anarchist party was in existence that the 
Government took these steps. 

Gandhiji : Conviction ? Police conviction. And police convic- 
tion is the Governor’s conviction. I am convinced that many 
of those who have been arrested have no connection, what- 
soever, with the anarchist party. The real anarchist party has 
been left untouched. It is the Swarajist party that has been 
attacked by the Government. Because the Swarajists have 
become an eye-sore. 


The gentlemen : Not the Swarajists, but their deeds. It was the 
Gopinath Saha resolution that strengthened the party and 
gave it a fillip. 


Gandhiji : I don’t think the resolution gave it an impetus. The 
All India Congress Committee passed a resolution against 
that resolution. And even if it had not, the fact stands that 
there has not been a single incidence of political crime after 
that resolution. 


The gentleman: But cannot a resolution like that of the All 
India Congress Committee be passed now ? 


Gandhiji : There is no occasion that calls for it'today. It would 
become necessary if somebody had passed a resolution in 
favour of anarchy or violence. But if we pass a resolution of 
that type without any valid reason, it would be tantamount 
to supporting the Government in its tyranny. 

The gentleman : Well, let it go. But if anarchists are a danger 
to the Government, what else could it do ?. What would you 
do if you were in that position ? 

Gandhiji : 1? Excuse me, but if ] were the Governor and people 
trusted me, instead of taking up their mentor’s role, I should 
call the people’s leaders to me, submit to them the reports 
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that had come to me and ask them what I should do. If the 
people had no faith in me, I should do nothing. 

I wish you to understand what I mean. The way to bring 
about friendship is not the one you suggest, but the one I do. 
England's present relationship with India is very unnatural. 
It is easy and natural for Englishmen to improve it because 
their own interest lies therein. If they transform the present 
relationship, it would raise their prestige and the Indians’ 
regard for them would grow likewise. The only loss they 
would sustain would be of a thing over which they never 
had any right whatsoever. 

You are talking of inquiry. What was the inquiry 
made in the case of Subhash Bose ?! No Englishman is 
ever treated like that. There were very serious charges 
against Parnell] (an Irish leader) and yet he was saved the 
humiliation of appearance in a public court. A Commission 
was appointed to try him. A Divisional Commissioner in the 
Bombay Presidency—Crawford—was accused of bribery and 
corruption, a serious charge. If he were tried in an ordinary 
court of law, how would his position be respected ? And so 
a Commission was appointed in his case also. I say Subhash 
Bose was a man of his status, was in every way, his peer. 
But neither is he produced before a court, nor is any inquiry 
made. And quite unjustifiably the police hustles him into 
the prison without showing him any cause, without charging 
him of any offence. 

The gentleman : Yes, Subhash Bose was an excellent gentleman, 
a very efficient officer and Europeans also used to love him. 
But in the case of an anarchist there is no half-way house. 
You can either retain a connection with him or cut him off. 
If there is the slightest suspicion, there is no other way ex- 
cept that of his arrest. And Iam sure, you do not believe 


1. An ex-Civilian who resigned during the non-co-operation movement in 
1921, was in 1924 a first lieutenant of Deshbandhu Das, later on President of 
the Congress, and finally organiser of the Indian National Army to make India 


independent. 
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that all the underlying cause for the arrest and all the moves 
of a suspect should be given to the public ? 


Gandhiji : That may be. But at least the case must be tried in 
an open court. And what do your respected judges in high 
positions do ? Do you know that it was these judges of high 
standing who had tried cases in the Punjab and that they 
had sent to jail the most innocent people ? Lala Harkishan- 
lal (a well-known Moderate leader) and that Kalinath Roy, 
the man who would not hurt a fly! Who ever would send 
such men to jail ? Just readthe Punjab report (of the Con- 
gress Inquiry Committee) Nota single fact, not a single 
charge stated therein has been refuted till now. 


There were many other topics touched. Gandhiji said at the 
end: ‘For myself I may say that I am an enemy of anarchism 
and violence. AndIassure you I will try to eradicate them 
and make millions and millions join me in my movement. But 
this I repeat. The assurance you want will help neither you 
nor us. It is the Englishman who must make his relationship 
with Indians straight and clean.” 


Another Englishman came in. His face glowed with the 
lustre of child-like simplicity and openness of heart. Let me 
give almost the whole of Gandhiji’s talk with him. 


Q. : was amazed at your fast. I had never heard of such a thing 
before. You must have reduced the needs of the flesh to 
almost a cipher ! 

Gandhiji : What could I do? Life had grown irksome. It had 
become very hard for me to live on and do nothing. I had 
to begin the fast. 

Q. : And you succeeded. I had a long talk with His Lordship 
the Bishop. He told me your fast had a wonderful effect. 
I hope you will similarly improve the relationship between 
Englishmen and Indians. 

Gandhiji : Yes, that’s my life-work. 

Q, ; Let me hope, however, you may not have to fast for that 
purpose. 
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Gandhiji smiled. ‘‘No, there is a difference in the relationship 
between Englishmen and Indians and that between Hindus 
and Muslims. The Englishman cherishes a feeling of supe- 
riority over the Indian. There is not that feeling among 
Hindus and Mussulmans. The Englishman does not forget 
that he belongs to the ruling race. Neither Hindus nor 
Mussulmans have that attitude. It requires a greater exertion 
to win the hearts of Englishmen, I have many friends among 
Englishmen. But they are individuals here and there. As 
a rule, I have to be on my guard, I feel a constraint, when 
I talk with Englishmen; before the Mussulman or the Hindu 
Ican freely pour out my heart; because the Englishman is 
likely to misunderstand and misinterpret me more gravely. 
That is why there is always a kind of mental reserve in my 
talk with an Englishman.” 

Q. : I hope, after the fast, you have done away with that reserve. 

Gandhiji : No. But I am not complaining against the English- 
man. Only, I cannot shake myself free from the fear that 
they may not understand me. It took me 20 years in South 
Africa to prove to the Englishmen that I was an honest 
man! And for 20 years I had to come in close contact with 
them, to show them all my work, to lay open, in fact, my 
very life before them. Only then they realised that I was 
an honest man and trusted me. Sol would require a whole 
life to be able to open my heart ina talk with an English- 
man in the street. 

Q. : Do you think the time is not ripe for it ? 

Gandhiji : Not that exactly. Ido give there a bit of my mind. 
But when I speak to Hindu or Muslims, I never see any need 
to be cautious. For instance, out of love for them, what 
severe strictures I had passed against the Arya Samayjists ! 
Because they understand me andI understand them. I can 
speak to the Muslims also in the same strain, but the English- 
man cannot be handled that way. It is not these arrests that 
I mind. What touches my heart is the fact that law has been 
so flagrantly abused. 
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Q. : I agree with you. I too am uneasy over it. 

Gandhiji : Let them arrest, let them try the man. I would rather 
like it. I felt so happy when I was tried and sentenced to 
SIx years. 

Q. : May I put you one question ? Don’t you think the distance 
between Hindus and Muslims is even greater than that 
between Englishmen and Indians ¢ 

Gandhiji : No, I don’t. The distance between Hindu and Mus- 
lims is only superficial, not deep. And on both the sides 
there is definitely the desire to meet. There is not even that 
distance inthe masses besides. It is the middle-class men 
who engineer riots for their own ends. And they make 
badmashes their henchmen. 

“But between Englishmen and Indians there is a big 
gulf. It may even be said that ina sense there seems to be 
no common meeting ground between them. Take an ordinary 
‘Tommy.’ He simply looks down upon an Indian. And the 
Indian shies at his sight. There is no feeling at all of respect, 
of honour, of trust between the two. That is what is 
dangerous.” 

Q. : I don’t think the estrangement is increasing. 

Gandhiji : Nor do I. It is there all the same and toa large 
extent. 

Q.: Any way aut ? 

Gandhiji : That’s fine. Englishmen must make it their business 
to remove the feeling of aloofness. But today even the best 
of them think that their safety, the guarantee of their very 
existence, lies in keeping miles apart from Indians. 

Q. : You have the power to bridge the gulf. You have proved it 
through your fast. I don’t see anybody who can come up to 
you there. 

Gandhiji: No. That thing is difficult even for me. I have yet 
to prove to the Englishman that every word I say comes out 
from the depth of my heart. 

Q. No. It is perhaps your method of work in which their faith 
is lacking. 
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Gandhiji: That certainly is true, but what I say is also there. 
They can’t understand my non-violence itself. Why should 
they feel so alarmed at the very name of non-co-operation ? 
It is rooted in non-violence. Any non-co-operation without 
non-violence is for me an anathema. All | say is this : Sweep 
off all the dirt within you first of all if you want to make the 
world around cleaner. If the law of evolution has any sense, 
it lies inthe world’s reforming the method it has used so far, 
in its improving the means it has accepted till now. It must 
be our object in life to leave the world cleaner than when we 
saw its light first. 

The visitor was impressed. With deep feelings he remar- 
ked : | do my part of the work, I do my best. But the whole: 
of India may listen to you. Would it to me ? 

Gandhiji : That I understand. But let me say a little more about 
my non-violence. There is this same feeling of trust even as. 
the basis of my idea of ‘Swaraj.’ On that trust, on that mutual 
trust, should its foundation be laid. Today I am immensely 
proud to call India my motherland. But immediately India 
takes the road of violence that pride will vanish into thin air. 
India to me is not merely a geographical expression surroun- 
ded by the Arabian Sea, the Indian Ocean, and the Bay of 
Bengal, and with its crown of the Himalayas, but the country 
that has been loudly proclaiming for centuries past the glory 
of non-violence. Hence, any thought of its uplift without the 
method of non-violence passes my imagination, is simply 
unbearable. For you people, I had pointed out three ways 
to one of your compatriots. Take an active part in bringing 
about Hindu Muslim unity, give your help in the total ban 
on the import of foreign cloth, and bring down the excise 
revenue to a complete cipher. Englishmen must regard it 
their duty to do these three things. If they can succeed in 
these three objects, they should thank God for having done 
their duty. But today many Englishmen are only pleased at 
the sight of our fighting among ourselves. Some Indians 
even accuse Englishmen of being agents provocateurs. I have 
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not the language to describe the woeful effects of the present 
policy of bleeding India white through the importation of 
foreign cloth. It has made India lifeless. A sustaining pro- 
fession was snatched out of the hands of the millions of India 
and today they are unemployed and starving. Most unnece- 
ssarily all of them are compelled to go on leave without pay 
for at least four months in a year. Which nation on earth 
can keep itself alive after having to go on sucha leave? To- 
day, everywhere in the whole of India, people have lost all 
their zest for work, the very desire to put their shoulder to 
the wheel has died out. I wish to revive it by making the 
spinning wheel a thing of universal use. And is there 
any need to speak to you of the revenue made from the use 
of intoxicants ? 

The gentleman departed after thanking Gandhiji profusely. 
These two Englishmen represented the two types among them 
as shown by Gandhiji himself. With the first of the two one 
cannot speak freely, the fear of being mis-interpreted will persist, 
while with the other the heart will open out of itself. The end of 
our fight is a long way off, so long as Englishmen of the second 
type are so few that they can be counted on the fingers’ tips. 

Among other foreigners was a Chinese professor in Dr. 
Tagore’s Vishwabharati. His only object was to have a passing 
acquaintance with Gandhiji. He touched the question of the 
internal politics of China, but what could Gandhiji have to say 
in the matter ? A Frenchwoman also chanced to come up. Then 
there was Dr. Kalidas Nag who had brought a message from 
Romain Rolland. This Dr. Kalidas is well-versed in European 
languages and has taken degrees of the Paris University. He is 
a fast friend of M. Romain Rolland and it is he who has brought 
M. Romain Rolland so close to Gandhiji. 

He told Gandhiji how very eager people in Europe were to 
know as much as possible about him and stated that Romain 
Rolland’s book (on Gandhiji) was translated into all the 
European languages and into Russian by sucha leading writer as 
Maxim Gorky himself. 
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But to France today such a great son of hers as Romain 
Rolland is of no value. Nobody is prepared to listen to his 
message of non-violence and peace and he is an emigre. 

He has sent to Gandhiji an invitation card for the Peace 
Conference at Vienna through Dr. Kalidas. On it there is ano- 
ther emigrant’s signature that of Hermann Hass. This German 
loves Gandhiji deeply and he too has been driven out of his 
country for his love of peace. 

The Conference for which Gandhiji got that card was to be 
held in Italy, but as it was a Peace Conference, it was not allo- 
wed to hold its session there! Europe is thus afraid of peace 
itself. M. Romain Rolland’s message on the card was very 
brief : 

‘May your life bring Europe and India together !' 

The four or five days spent in Calcutte were thus packed 
with discussions, talks, interviews, from morning to night. But 
Gandhiji did have some lighter moments too. One night one of 
the last to arrive wasa villager with his two children. Who 
would let that poor man come in to see Gandhiji, when even at. 
that late hour there was the inevitable crowd of hundreds wait- 
ing outside and it was impossible to allow entry to one and’ 
refuse it to another ? So the villager gave his bundle of yarn to 
the man at the gate and said, ‘Please send this yarn to Gandhiji.” 
Immediately Gandhiji saw the bundle, he called him. And the 
joy of the children and their father knew no bounds ! 

And what shall I say of his exertion and patriotism? He 
lives in some corner of Calcutta in a dirty, narrow slum lane and 
earns his bread with the sweat of his brow. None the less, he 
gets his own family and fellow villagers ( his village is Ghazi- 
abad, if 1am not mistaken) to spin yarn. That bundle must 
be weighing more than 5 lbs. and the whole of it was spun. 
during the current month. He did not know that it should be 
given to the Congress and came to Gandhiji ! Can there be any 
stronger proof than this of the fact that the uniting link bet- 
tween the poor masses and the Congress is this slender thread 


of yarn ? 
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Some evenings Gandhiji got the delightful chance of having 
to listen to music. Sri Dilip Kumar Roy once came to Gandhiji 
with M. Romain Rolland’s letter to him ( Dilip Kumar ) which 
discussed Dilip Kumar’s article on Gandhiji’s views on art. But 
was Gandhiji the man to let slip the chance of listening to music 
before he asked that well-known musician to read the letter ? 
Dilip Kumar, therefore, filled the room with the reverberating 
notes of the hymn, 

AAMAT ABA HT... 
Who can harm us, even offend 
When God’s with us to help, defend ? 

Pandit Motilalji was charmed and prayed for another treat, 

Dilip Kumar then sang his own favourite : 
Fs TU da & fager ! 
When life is about to leave the frame 
My lips may sing Thy glorious name ! 
Grant that at least to me. 

A short discussion on Art then followed, which I must give 
as asupplementary to that which had taken place only two 
weeks before. 

Dilip Babu could not understand why Gandhiji laid so much 
stress on natural beauty alone. Does not the painter’s brush 
depict a supernal beauty ? Does not the sculptor’s hand fashion 
a thing of beauty? In answer to that question Gandhiji 
said : 


‘Personally I can do without these beautiful pictures. That 
was why I had stated that I liked my walls bare, without any 
pictures. The reason is that I do not need to see and appreciate 
God's lila (= beautiful handiwork here) through pictures. He 
‘has granted us such climates and landscapes that we have natural 
scenes of entrancing beauty spread out before our eyes. The 
early morning sun of gold, moon-lit nights of silver, scintillat- 
ing stars, superb sights on land and sea—these we all get to see 
in their original grandeur for nothing. Such pictures may be 
needed in London where for days together you can’t see the sun, 
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How can I recommend the poor people living in this country to 
buy them ? 

‘My aim is ever and always that of public weal. Art is 
acceptable to me only to the extent that it tends to the welfare 
of the people at large. Icannot see Art through European 
eyes. And what is Europe after all ? A mere speck on the earth’s 
surface. 

‘Indian artists, besides, have lavished their art on the walls 
of temples and caves and thus made their creations unreser- 
vedly open to the public. The poor can resort to these places 
and get all the enjoyment and inspiration they want.’ 

‘What then about music ? You would certainly like the poor 
to cultivate and enjoy music ?’ 

"Yes, because music is the highest of all arts, it is connected 
with our life in a thousand ways and the poorest can have easy 
access to it.’ 

Dilip Babu then referred to European music and talked of 
the music sung in the churches there. Gandhiji was not quite a 
stranger to it and he spoke of some delightful music he had 
heard there. In the end, however, Gandhiji summed up his 
views in the following remark : 

“Art has a place in life, only when artists make their art 
helpful to human welfare and enjoyable even by the common 
man. I think the greatness and glory of art diminishes when it 
ceases to be a public place Of recreation for all and becomes the 
palace garden of a few.” 

Dilip Babu interrupted here : ‘“Then, in that sense, you may 
not like that philosophy, that poem, or literature, which goes 
above the head of the man in the street ?” 

“No, I don’t. The value of that exercise of intelligence which 
only a few specialists can understand and appreciate —1. e. which 
shunts the poor millions—is definitely less than the value of 
that one which every one can make use of andenjoy. That 
poem, that literature, alone will live for all time which is of the 
people, which they can easily get at, and easily appreciate and 
respond to.” 
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But this letter has grown very long. It has got to be brought 
to an end now. 

On the last day a daughter of one of the sisters of Desh- 
bandhu Das came to see Gandhiji. He asked her to sing a few 
hymns of Mirabai. Without feeling abashed in the least she sang 
to him two or three hymns of Mirabai. 

ma faa dt 7 ae 

an fast ager ! 
O come, my Lord, come quickly please ! 
This Mira’s heart is ill at ease. 


These lines still ring in the memory. 
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APPENDIX I-1 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE ALL INDIA 
CONGRESS COMMITTEE 


Dear friends, 

We rightly regard the Congress to be the most representa- 
tive of the nation whether for better or for worse. In my opinion 
the Congress has an almost perfect constitution designed to 
represent the nation to the fullest possible extent. But being 
ourselves imperfect, we have worked it very indifferently. Our 
voters roll has been reduced practically to nil in many parts of 
India. But in spite of it all an organisation that has persisted for 
forty years and weathered many a storm must remain the most 
powerful] in the land. We regard ourselves as its chosen repre- 
sentatives. 


The Congress took a resolution in 1920 that was designed 
to attain Swaraj in one year. At the end of that year we were 
within an ace of getting it. But because we failed to get it then, 
we may not now regard it as indefinitely postponed. On the 
contrary, we must retain the same attitude of hopefulness as 
before. Above all we must be determined to get Swaraj soon, 
sooner than the chilly atmosphere around us will warrant. 


It is in that spirit that I have framed the resolutions for sub- 
mission to you. They have been before the country now fora 
week. I have read some of the criticism directed against them. 
I believe Iam opento conviction. But the criticism has not 
altered it. | have no axes to grind, or the only axe I have to 
grind is that which will enable us to strike at the root of every 
impediment in our way. 

I believe in Khaddar, I believe in the spinning wheel. It has 
two aspects terrible and benign. 
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In its terrible aspect it is calculated to bring about the only 
boycott we need for independent national existence, viz., that of 
foreign cloth. It alone can kill the demoralising British self- 
interest. Then and then only, when that interest is killed, shall 
we be in a position to talk to British statesmen on equal terms. 
To-day they are, as we would be in their place, blinded by self- 
interest. 

In its benign aspect it gives a new life and hope to the villa- 
ger. It can fill millions of hungry mouths. It alone can bring us 
in touch and in tune with the villagers. It is the very best 
popular education that is needed for the millions. It is life- 
giving. I would not, therefore, hesitate to turn the Congress into 
an exclusively Khaddar-producing and Khaddar-propaganda 
organisation till the attainment of Swaraj, just as I would not 
hesitate, if I believed in the use of arms and giving violent 
battle to England, to make the Congress an organisation exclu- 
sively devoted to training the nation in the use of arms. To be 
truly national the Congress must devote itself exclusively to 
that which will bring the nation most quickly within reach of 
Swaraj. 

Because I believe in the potency of Khaddar to give Swaraj, 
I have given it the foremost place in our programme. You will 
not hesitate summarily to reject it, if you do not share my 
belief. But if you believe in Khaddar, you will regard the requi- 
rements I have submitted as a mild minimum. I assure you, if 
I was not afraid of putting an undue strain on you, I would not 
have hesitated to implore you to give four hours per day to 
spinning instead of a paltry half hour. 

In this connection let me confess my distrust of Swarajists. 
I understand that the Khaddar among them is on the wane 
more than among the others. It distressed me to find that several 
Swarajists had said final good bye to Khaddar and that the 
material of which their dress was made was foreign. A few have 
threatened that if I persecute them in the manner I am doing, 
they would give up Khaddar and the charkha altogether. I am 
told that many no-changers are not much better. Khaddar with 
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them still remains a ceremonial dress but for household wear 
they do not hesitate to wear videshi or mill-cloth. The wearing 
of Khaddar to patronise me is worse than useless and the wear- 
ing of it on ceremonial occasions only is hypocritical. Do you 
not agree with me that both patronage and hypocrisy should be 
banished from our midst? If you believe in the potency of 
Khaddar, you will take it up, not because I advocate it but 
because it has become part of your life. I note that a certain 
fashion of dress has been prescribed for the Viceregal social 
function. Prohibition of Khaddar is but a short step from the 
last. Yet another stage and there will be prohibitions in the 
Assembly and Councils. 

Another vexed question is gbaie the practising lawyers. It 
is clear to me that if we cannot run the Congress without them, 
we must make the frank confession and remove the boycott. I 
am free to confess that removal of that boycott is a natural 
corollary to that of the Councils. If entry into the legislative 
bodies can give, as they do, some relief, so does practice in the 
law courts. Weare all aware of the signal services thatthe late 
Manomohan Ghose rendered to the poor by the voluntary assis- 
tance rendered by him to them. The Government institution 
could not have existed, if they had nothing attractive about 
them. Only, this is no new discovery. Ours is a struggle consis- 
ting of self-sacrifice pure and simple. We:sacrificed the doubt- 
ful, temporary and partial good done by these institutions for 
the lasting good of the whole country. Moreover, if there is 
such athing as honour among us, does it not behoveus to 
retain the boycott, apart from any other reason, for the sake of 
those lawyers who have been disbarred in Tamilnad, Andhra, 
Karnatak, Maharashtra, and elsewhere ? We shall be building 
traditions of honour only if we cherish it even for the least 
among us. Let the practising lawyers beware. No family consi- 
derations can be allowed to override those of honour. Don't 
make the mistake of supposing that we can gain Swaraj within 
a short time, even though we may be dead to all sense of honour. 
Unless the Congress can at the present moment produce proud, 
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defiant, self-respecting, sensitive, selfless and self-sacrificing 
patriots who would count no cost too great, there is, for this 
poor country of ours fora long time to come, no Swaraj in 
which the poorest can participate. You and I may get a larger 
share in the spoils of exploitation, but Iam sure you will refuse 
to call that Swaraj. 


Need I say anything about the schools ? If we cannot resist 
the temptation of sending our children to the Government 
schools, really, I cannot understand the opposition to the 
system. If the Government schools and law courts and legislatures 
are good enough to attract us, our opposition is clearly to the 
personnel and not to the system. Non-co-operation was conceived 
for a much nobler purpose. If the wish is merely that we rather 
than Englishmen man the system, I grant that the boycotts are 
not only useless but harmful. The logical outcome of the 
Government policy is to Europeanise India and immediately we 
have become Europeanised, our English masters will gladly 
hand over the reins of Government to us. We would be 
welcomed as their willing agents. I can have no interest in 
that deadly process save to put the whole of my humble 
weight against it. My Swaraj is to keep in tact the genius of our 
civilisation. I want to write many new things but they 
must be all written on the Indian slate. I would gladly borrow 
from the West when I can return the amount with decent 
interest. 


Viewed in the light I have put before you, the five boycotts 
are vital for the Congress. They are vital for Swaraj for the 
masses. 


Such a big question cannot be decided merely by a show of 
hands, it cannot be decided even by argument. It must be 
decided by each one of us by ringing for the still small voice 
within. Each one of us must retire to his closet and ask God to 
give a definite guidance. 


This battle for freedom is no play for you and me. It is the 
most serious thing in our lives. If, therefore, the programme 
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sketched by me does not commend itself to you, you must 
summarily reject it, cost what it may. 

26-6-1924, 

Young India. 


Yours fellow-worker 
in the service 
of the Motherland, 
M. K. Gandhi. 
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Appendix I-2 


DEFEATED AND HUMBLED 
BY M. K. GANDHI 


Reporters are rarely able to interest me but one of them 
did succeed the other day in interesting me in him. I, therefore, 
gave him towards theend of the interview more than he had 
expected. He asked me what I would do if the house was evenly 
divided. I told him in effect that God would send something 
to prevent such a catastrophe. I had no idea that my innocent 
and half-humorous remark was prophetic. 


The proceedings of the A. I. C. C. reminded me of those at 
Delhi just before I was imprisoned. The disillusionment of 
Delhi awaited me at Ahmedabad. 


I had a bare majority always for the four resolutions, But 
it must be regarded by meas minority. The house was fairly 
evenly divided. The Gopinath Saha’s resolution clinched the 
issue. The speeches, the result and the scenes I witnessed after, 
were a perfect eye-opener. I undoubtedly regard the voting as 
a triumph for Mr. Das although he was apparently defeated by 
eight votes. That he could find 70 supporters out of 148 who 
voted had adeep significance for me. It lighted the darkness 
though very dimly as yet. 


Up to the point of the declaration of the poll, I was enjoying 
the whole thing as a huge joke, though I knew all the while 
that it was as serious as it was huge. I now see that my enjoy- 
ment was superficial. It concealed the laceration that was going 
on within. 

After the declaration, the chief actors retired from the scene. 
And the house abandoned itself to levity. Most important 
resolutions were passed with the greatest unconcern. There 
were flashes of humour sandwitched in between these resolu- 
tions. Everybody rose on points of order and information. The 
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ordeal was enough to try the patience of any chairman. Mau- 
lana Mohammad Ali came through it all unscathed. He kept 
his temper fairly. He rightly refused to recognise ‘points of 
information.’ I must confess that the suitors for fame most 
cheerfully obeyed his summary rulings. Let not the reader 
conclude that there was at any stage of the proceedings the 
slightest insubordination. I have not known many meetings 
where there was so little acrimony or personalities in the debate 
as in this, even though feelings ran high and the differences 
were sharp and serious. I have known meetings where under 
similar circumstances the chairmen have found it most difficult 
to keep order. The President of the A. I. C. C. commanded 
willing obedience. 
All the same, dignity vanished after the Gopinath resolution. 
It was before this house that I had to put my last resolution. 
As the proceedings went on I must have become more and more 
serious. Often I felt like running away from the oppressive 
scene. I dreaded having to move a résolution in my charge. 
I would have asked for postponement of the resolution but for 
the promise I had made the meeting that I would suggest a 
remedy, or failing that, move a resolution for protecting liti- 
gants from the operation of the third resolution which requests 
resignation from members who do not believe in the principle 
of the five boycotts including that of law courts and do not 
catry them out in their own persons. Protection was intended 
' for those who might be driven to the court either as plaintiffs or 
defendants. The resolution that was adopted by the Working 
Committee and previously circulated among the members did 
protect them. It was substituted by the one actually passed 
by the A.1.C.C. As the reader’ knows it exempts from its 
operation those who might be covered by the Coconada reso- 
Jution. In drafting that amendment I had not protected liti- 
gants. I had wished to doso bya separate resolution. I had 
announced the fact at the time of introducing the resolution. 
And it was this promised resolution that opened for me a 
way out of ‘darkness invisible.’ I moved it with the 
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preface that it was in redemption of the morning pro- 
mise. I mentioned too Mr. Gangadhar Rao Deshpande 
was an instance in point. I do not believe in exemptions 
and as far as possibles. But I know some of the strongest non- 
co-operators have found it difficult to avoid law courts. Unscru- 
pulous debtors have refused payment to non-co-operators be- 
cause of their knowledge that the latter could not sue them. 
Similarly I know men who have brought suits against non-co- 
operators because they would not defend themselves. The curi- 
ous will be agreeably surprised to discover, if they searched 
among the rank and file, the numerous cases in which non-co- 
operators have preferred to suffer losses, to defending themselves 
or suing. Nevertheless, it is perfectly true that representatives 
have not always been able to keep to the prohibition. The prac- 
tice, therefore, has been to wink at filing suits and more often at 
defending them. The Committee has from time to time also 
passed rules legalising the practice to a certain extent. I thought 
that now whenthe A.I.C.C. was adopting a rigid attitude 
regarding the observance of the boycotts, the position of litigants 
should be clearly defined. Nothing would please me better than 
for the Congress to have only those representatives on its execu- 
tive who would carry out all the boycotts to the full. But the 
exact fulfilment at the present stage of the boycott of law courts 
on the part of many is almost an impossibility. Voluntary accep- 
tance of poverty is essential for the purpose. It must take some 
time before we can hope to man the Congress organisations 
with such men and women, and run them efficiently. Recognising 
the hard fact I was prepared to incur the odium of having to 
move the said resolution of exemption. Hardly hadI finished 
reading it, up sprang the brave Harisarvottama Rao to his feet 
and in a vigorous and cogent speech opposed it. He said it was 
his painful duty to oppose me. I told him the pain was mine in 
that I had to move a resolution I could not defend. His must be 
the pleasure of opposing an indefensible resolution and of keep- 
ing the Congress organisation pure at any cost. I liked this 
opposition and was looking forward to the voting. But the 
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opposer was followed by Swami Govindananda who raised the 
technical objection that no resolution designed to affect one 
previously passed could be moved at the same session of the 
Committee. The chairman properly rejected the objection, if 
only because the previous day the very first resolution was 
amended after it was passed by a majority. But the last straw 
was unwittingly supplied by Dr. Choithram. I have known him 
to be a responsible man. A long period of unbroken service lies 
to his credit. He has embraced poverty for the sake of his coun- 
try. I was not prepared for a constitutional objection from him 
in a matter in which the Committee had on previous occasions 
softened the effect of the boycotts. But he thoughtlessly asked 
whether my resolution was not in breach of the Congress resolu- 
tion on boycotts. Maulana Mohammad Ali asked me whether 
the objection was not just. I said, of course, it was. He, therefore, 
felt bound to hold my resolution unconstitutional. Then I sank 
within me. There was nothing, absolutely nothing, wrong about. 
anybody's speech or behaviour. All were brief in their remarks. 
They were equally courteous. And what is more they were 
seemingly in the right. And yet it was all hopelessly unreal. The 
objections were like reading a sermon on the virtue of self- 
restraint to a hungry man reduced toa skeleton. Each of the 
actors acted involuntarily, unconsciously. I felt that God was. 
speaking to me through them and seemed to say, “Thou fool, 
knowest not thou that thou art impossible ? Thy time is up.” 
Gangadhar Rao asked me whether he should not resign. I agreed. 
with him that he should do so at once. And he promptly 
tendered his resignation. The President read it to the meeting. 
It was accepted almost unanimously. Gangadhar Rao was the 
gainer. 


Shaukat Ali was sitting right opposite at a distance of perhaps 
six yards. His presence restrained me from fleeing. I kept asking. 
myself, ‘Could right ever come out of wrong ? Was I not co-opera- 
ting with evil ?’ Shaukat Ali seemed to say to me through his 
big eyes, ‘There is nothing wrong, for all will be right.’ I was 
struggling to free myself from the enchantment. I could not. 
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The President asked, ‘Shall I now dissolve the meeting ?’ I 
said, ‘Certainly.’ But Maulana Abul Kalam Azad who was evi- 
dently watching whatever changes my face was undergoing was 
all eyes. He quickly came up and said, ‘We cannot disperse 
without the message you have promised.’ I replied, ‘Maulana 
Saheb! It is true 1 wanted to say something about the future 
plans. But what I have been witnessing for the last hour after 
the Gopinath resolution has grieved me. I do not know where I 
stand now and what I should do.’ 

‘Then,’ he said, ‘Say even if it is only that.’ I complied and in 
a short speech in Hindustani laid bare my heart and let them 
see the blood oozing out of it. It takes much to make me weep. 
I try to suppress tears even when there is occasion for them. But 
in spite of all my efforts to be brave, I broke down utterly. The 
audience was visibly affected. I took them through the various 
stages I had passed and told them that it was Shaukat Ali who 
stood in the way of my flight. For I regarded him as trustee for 
Hindu honour, as I was proud enough to regard myself as such for 
Mussulman honour. And then I told them that I was unable to 
‘say how I would shape my future course. I would consult him 
and other workers who were closely associated with me. It was 
the saddest speech I have ever made. I finished and turned round 
to look for Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. He had stolen away 
from me and was standing at the farthest end opposite to me. I 
told him I would now like to go. He said, ‘Not yet for a while. 
For we must speak too.” And he invited the audience to speak. 
Those who spoke did so witha sob. The sight of the hoary- 
headed Sikh friend who was choked as he was speaking touched 
me deep. Of course, Shaukat Ali spoke and others. All begged 
pardon and assured me of their unwavering support. Moha- 
mmad Ali broke down twice. I tried to soothe him. I had no- 
thing to forgive for none had done any wrong to me. On the 
contrary, they had all been personally kind to me. I was sad 
because we were weighed in the scales of our own making—the 
‘Congress creed—and found wanting; we were such poor repre- 
sentatives of the nation ! I seemed to be hopelessly out of place. 
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My grief consisted in the doubt about my own ability to lead 
those who would not follow. 

I saw that I was utterly defeated and humbled. But defeat 
cannot dishearten me. It can only chasten me. My faith in my 
creed stands immovable. I know that God will guide me. Truth 
is superior to man’s wisdom. 


———____ 


| The foregoing was writtenon Monday the 30th June. I 
wrote it but I was not satisfied nor am I satisfied now with the 
performance. On reading it I feel I have not done justice to the 
meeting or mySelf. Great as the informal meeting was, the one 
that preceded it and that stung me tothe quick was not less. 
great. [donot know that I have made it clear that no speaker 
had any malice in him. What preyed upon my mind was the 
fact of unconscious irresponsibility and disregard of the Congress 
creed or policy of non-violence. 

The informal meeting was a heart-searcher. It purified the 
atmosphere. The whole of Tuesday I passed in discussing with 
co-workers my position. My innermost wish was, and still is, 
to retire from the Congress and confine my activity merely to: 
Hindu-Muslim Unity, Khaddar and Untouchability. They would 
not listen. I had no right, they said, to retire at a critical period 
in the history of the nation: My withdrawal would not smooth 
matters. It would cause depression and remove from Congress. 
meetings an active restraining influence. I must actively work 
the programme of which I was the author, so long as the majo- 
tity favoured it. The programme had a far greater majority than 
the voting at the A.I.C.C. would indicate. I must travel in 
the country and see things for myself. My second proposal was. 
for all who fully accepted the Congress creed to retire in favour 
of the Swarajists. As the argument against it developed, I rejec- 
ted it myself as thoughtless. It was the last thing the Swarajists. 
wanted. I felt that it would be doing violence to them to expect 
them to dothe impossible. I know that they would not enter- 
taineven the first proposal. I offered it to them at Juhu and 
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renewed it in Ahmedabad. I have, therefore, reluctantly decided 
to drink the bitter cup and continue to be in the Congress orga- 
nisation and shoulder the responsibility for working it until the 
‘Congress puts me in an actual numerical minority. 

I may not choose short cuts. I must plod. I must pocket my 
pride and wait till I am driven out. 

I must seemingly become a party-man and show that I can 
still work as ano-party man. I must strive for a majority at 
the next Congress and endeavour, so far as it is possible, to act 
impartially. It is not beyond the capacity of a Satyagrahi. 


The conditions are incredibly simple. The striving to be in 
a majority consists in solid work. 


1. Over and above the spinning for half an hour every spare 
minute should be given to it. 

2. Extra spinning can be dispensed with in order to do Kha- 
ddar propaganda. 

3. We may swell the electoral roll by getting as many Con- 
gress members as possible. 

4. There should be no manipulation of papers. 

5. There should be no manoeuvring for securing votes. 

6. There should be no criticism of the opposite party, as 
distinguished from policy. 

7. There should be no undue pressure exercised on the 
votels. 


Both the parties are said to have resorted in the past to uns- 
crupulous practices in the matter of election of delegates and 
members of the subordinate organisations. The best way of 
avoiding corruption is to be indifferent to the result after having 
adopted all honest measures for influencing voters. 


The no-change programme must be what it means. The pro- 
ceedings of the Committee have but confirmed the view that the 
two methods cannot be worked in the same organisation. The 
Swarajist method cultivates British opinion and looks to the 
British Parliament for Swaraj. The no-change method looks 
to the people for it. The two methods represent two opposite 
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mentalities. This is not to say that one is wrong if the other is 
right. Each may be right in its own place. But for one organi- 
sation to work both is to weaken both and, therefore, to damage 
the national cause. Whilst one school claims to give political 
education through the Councils, the other claims to give it ex- 
clusively by working among the people and evoking its organi- 
sing and administrative capacity. One teaches to look uptoa 
government for popular progress, the other tries to show that 
even the most ideal government plays among a self-governing 
people the least important part in national growth One teaches 
the people that the constructive programme alone cannot achieve 
Swaraj, the other teaches the people that it and it alone can 
achieve it. 


Unfortunately, I was unable to convince the Swarajists of this 
obvious truth. And I saw constitutional difficulty in the way of 
securing a homogeneous organisation. We must now, therefore, 
do the next best thing. We must silently work up the construc- 
tive programme without regard to what will happen in Decem- 
ber, in the full belief that whether the Congress rejects or accepts 
the programme, for us there is no other. I would ask those news- 
papers that call themselves no-change papers not to criticise the 
Swarajists in any shape or form. I am convinced that newspapers 
play a very small part in shaping the policy or programme of the 
masses. They do not know newspapers. The no-changers have 
to reach and represent those who have had no political educa- 
tion whatsoever. 

M. K. G. 

3rd July, 1924, 

Young India. 
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APPENDIX I-3 
THE ALL INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE 


All the resolutions of the All India Congress Committee will 
be found printed elsewhere.' The first resoJution is bereft of the 
penalty clause. It was my first defeat in a series. Majorities can- 
not deceive me. It was impossible for me to be satisfied with a 
bare majority when I knew that if the Swarajist withdrawals. 
were to be taken into account the defeat was a-certainty, I there- 
fore urged the meeting to take into account the withdrawals 
and remove the penalty clause from the resolution. 


The second resolution is not the same as the original draft, 
but in substance it isthe same. The principle of disciplinary 
action is retained. | 

The third resolution constitutes real failure. I still feel that 
the elective organisations of the Congress are executive and that, 
therefore, they should contain only those who heartily support 
the Congress Programme for the time being and who prepared 
not to obstruct or tone it down, but to carry it out in its enti- 
rety. But it was not possible to get over the constitutional diffi- 
culty. Any restriction upon the Cocanada programme must be 
considered a breach of the Congress Constitution. Putting the 
interpretation that I do even now, the original resolution was 
not a breach. But it was pointed out to me that I have no right 
to put my own interpretation upon it and that the Swarajists 
had the right to contend that those who entered the Councils 
were not debarred from being on the executives. They said that, 
as a matter of fact, there were Swarajists on the Working 
Committee already. The argument had great weight with me, 
and in view of the knowledge that the original resolution, 
disqualifying the Swarajists from being on the executives, 
could only be passed bya narrow majority, was decisive in 


1. See footnote p. 91 to 94. 
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reconciling me to the resolution as finally adopted. It does not 
please me. But it was the only possible course left save that of 
dropping the whole proposition. That was required for the sake 
of keeping before the country the idea of having a homogeneous 
Organisation and of insisting on purity of political conduct. 
Representatives must be expected to conform to the standards 
they lay down for others. It must be pointed out ina variety of 
ways that the Congress is no longer a begging association but 
that it is primarily a self-purification association designed to 
achieve its goal by developing internal strength. Public opinion 
must, therefore, be created in favour of the things needed for 
the national life. The best way of creating it is tu frame proposi- 
tions and enlisting support therefor. Whilst, therefore, I have 
reconciled myself to the possibility of temporary heterogeneity 
I would strongly plead with both the parties not to obstruct 
each other’s path. 

The fourth resolution, however, completed my defeat. It is 
true that the Gopinath resolution was carried bya bare majo- 
rity. A clear minority would have pleased me more thana 
narrow majority. I do not forget the fact that many who voted 
for Mr. Das’s amendment did so because of the rumour of 
impending arrests. Many, naturally, felt it a point of honour to 
protect a valued chief and comrade who had rendered signal 
services to the country and who had performed great self-sacri- 
fice. Sentiment often outweighs moral considerations and I have 
no doubt that the Bengal Government will makea serious 
blunder if they arrest Mr. Das and his supporters. It is too late 
in the day to punish opinions. If there was no moral considera- 
tion against supporting Mr. Das’s amendment, I would have 
had no hesitation, whatsoever, in myself tendering my support. 
But I could not, no Congressman could. Mr. Das sees no diffe- 
rence between my resolution and his. I can only call it self- 
deception. Those who spoke in support of his proposition did 
not mince matters. They had room for political murder in their 
philosophy and after all is it not the common philosophy ? The 
majority of the so-called civilised people believe in and act upon 
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iton due occasions. They hold that for a disorganised and 
oppressed people political assassination is the only remedy. That 
it is a false philosophy, that it has failed to make the world 
better to live in, is only too true. I merely state that if Mr. Das 
and his supporters have erred, they have the bulk of ‘civilised’ 
opinion on their side. The foreign masters of India have no 
better record to show. If the Congress was a political organisa- 
tion with no limitation as to means, it would be impossible to 
object to Mr. Das’s amendment on merits. It would then be 
reduced to question of expedience. 

But that there were seventy Congress representatives to 
support the resolution was a staggering revelation. They have 
proved untrue to their creed. In my opinion the amendment 
was in breach of the Congress creed or policy of non-violence. 
But I purposely refrained from raising such an objection. If the 
members wanted the resolution it was well for them to have it. 
It is always best in my opinion to let constitutional questions 
be decided as a rule by members. 

The other resolutions do not require any discussion. 

The resolution extolling the Sikh sacrifice and bravery was 
in continuation of the traditional policy of the Congress. 

The opium resolution became necessary for two reasons. 
Miss La Motte, who has been doing most valuable work in 
trying to reduce the world’s growth of opium to its bare medical 
necessity, has pointed out in tragic terms the immoral opium 
policy of the Government of India. Mr. Andrews has shown 
how the Government of India made itself responsible for chan- 
ging at the Opium Convention the word “‘medical’’ to “‘legiti- 
mate” in describing people’s requirements, It, therefore, became 
necessary in view of the approaching convention for the A. I. 
C, C. to say what the nation thinks of the Government of India 
policy. It had become equally necessary to investigate the condi- 
tion of the Assamese under the Opium habit. A fine body of 
men and women are undergoing a process of decay under the 
cursed opium habit. The Assam Provincial Congress Committee 
is ready to inquire into the matter. The A.I.C.C. has 
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therefore thought it desirable to appoint Mr. Andrews to conduct 
the inquiry in co-operation with the Provincial Committee. 


The seventh resolution authorises the Working Committee 
to appoint, if necessary, a deputation to inquire into the condi- 
tion of Indian labourers of the Malay Peninsula and Ceylon. 
We know nothing of the condition of the labourers who emig- 
rate to Ceylon and the Malay Peninsula except from the stray 
reports that appear in the press. It is our duty to study their 
condition and do whatever we can to ameliorate it. 

M. K. Gandhi 
3rd July, 1924 
Young India 
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APPENDIX II-1 
THE REALITIES 


It is possible that the reader is being disturbed by the bewil- 
dering changes he may be noticing at present inthe Young India 
writings. I can assure him that they are not changes, but they 
are a distinct advance in the direction we are going or should 
go. They are natural corollaries to the principles we profess. 


If we will remember that NON-VIOLENCE is more impor- 
tant than non-co-operation and that the latter without the for- 
mer is asin, what 1am at present developing in these pages 
will be as clear as daylight. The difficulty, however, is that the 
reader does not know much of what is going on behind the 
scenes. I amrestraining myself partly on purpose and partly 
because I cannot do otherwise. It is difficult to pass on deci- 
sions from moment to moment and from day to day to the 
fellow-workers. I must simply trust that as they are in my 
opinion the necessary corollary to the main principle, they will 
be as plain to the reader as they are to me. 


The fact is, action must vary with every varying circum- 
stance. It is not inconsistent, if it springs from the same 
source. 


What must be, however, apparent to every one is that our 
differences are increasing. Each group is making of its pro- 
gramme a matter of principle. Each sincerely believes that its 
programme will bring us nearer to the common goal. So long 
as there is a body of people in the country—and it is a large 
if not a growing body~—so long will there be parties prose- 
cuting the Councils programme. Our non-co-operation, there- 
fore, has taken the form of non-co-operation in practice with 
one another instead of the Government. Without wishing it 
we are weakening one another and to that extent helping the 
system we are all seeking to destroy. Let us recognise its chief 
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characteristic. It is parasitical and derives nutrition from the 
fungi of national life. 

Our non-co-operation was meant to be living, active, non- 
violent force matched against the essential violence of the 
system. Unfortunately, the non-co-operation never became 
actively non-violent. We satisfied ourselves with physical 
non-violence of the weak and helpless. Having failed to pro- 
duce the immediate effect of destroying the system, it has recoi- 
led upon us with double strength and _ now bids fair to destroy 
us, if we do not take care betimes. I, for one, am therefore 
determined not to participate in the domestic wrangle but 
would even invite all concerned to do likewise. If we cannot 
actively help, we must not hinder. I am just as keen a believer 
as ever in the five boycotts. ButI clearly see, as I did not at 
the time of the A. I. C. C. meeting, that whilst we maintain 
them in our own persons, there is no atmosphere for working 
them. There is too much distrust inthe air. Every action 
is suspected and misinterpreted. And whilst we carry ona 
war of explanation and counter-explanation, the enemy at the 
door is rejoicing and consolidating his forces. We must avoid 
this almost at any cost. 

I have, therefore, suggested that we should find out the lowest 
common measure among all the political parties and invite 
them all to co-operate on the Congress platform for achieving 
that common measure. This is the work of internal develop- 
ment without which there will beno effective external political 
pressure. The politicians who put the external work before the 
internal, or who think (which is the same thing) that the internal 
is too slow for them should have the greatest freedom to deve- 
lop their strength, but in my opinion, this should be outside 
the Congress platform. The Congress must progressively repre- 
sent the masses. They areas yet untouched by politics. They 
have no political consciousness of the type our politicians 
desire. Their politics are confined to bread and salt—I dare not 
say butter, for millions do not know the taste of ghee or even 
oil. Their politics are confined to communal adjustments. It 
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is right, however, to say that we the politicians do represent the 
masses in opposition to Government. But if we begin to use 
them before they are ready we shall cease to represent them. 
We must first come in living touch with them by working for 
them and in their midst. We must share their sorrows, under- 
stand their difficulties and anticipate their wants. Wiauth the 
pariahs we must be pariahs and see how we feel to clean the 
closets of the upper classes and have the remains of their table 
thrown at us. We must see how we like being in the boxes, 
miscalled houses, of the labourers of Bombay. We mustidentify 
ourselves with the villagers who toil under the hot sun beating 
on their bent backs and see how we would like to drink water 
from the pool in which the villagers bathe, wash their clothes 
and pots and in which their cattle drink and roll. Then and 
not tillthen shall we truly represent the masses and they will, 
as surely as I am writing this, respond to every call. 

“We cannot all do this, and if we are to do this, good-bye to 
Swaraj for a thousand years and more,” some will say. I shall 
sympathise with the objection. But I doclaim that some of us 
at least will have to go through the agony and out of it only will 
a nation full, vigorous and free be born. I suggest to all that 
they should give their mental co-operation and that they should 
mentally identify themselves with the masses, and as a visible 
and tangible token thereof, they should earnestly spin for at least 
thirty minutes per day in their name and for their sake. It will 
be a mighty prayer from the intelligentsia among the Hindus, 
Mussulmans, Parsis, Christians and others of India, rising up to 
Heaven for their, that is, India’s deliverance. 

I see no way of removing the Hindu-Muslim tension, which 
is becoming daily tenser, save by all the parties coming together 
on the Congress platform and devising the best method of solv- 
ing a problem which seems to defy solution and to dash to pieces 
all the fond hope we had of securing a national freedom that is 
broad-based upon mutual trust and mutual help. If for no other 
reason, let us, at least for the sake of achieving unity, give up 
the internecine political strife. 
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Here is my proposal to that end. 

(1) The Congress should suspend all the boycotts except that 
of foreign cloth till the session of 1925. 

(2) The Congress should, subject to (I), remove the boycott 
of Empire goods. 

(3) The Congress should confine its activity solely to the 
propaganda of handspinning and handspun Khaddar, the achi- 
evement of Hindu-Muslim unity and in addition, its Hindu 
member's activity to the removal of untouchability. 

(4) The Congress should carry on the existing national educa- 
tional institutions; and, if possible, open more and keep them 
independent of Government control or influence. 

(5) The four-anna franchise should be abolished and in its 
place the qualification for membership should be spinning by 
every member for half an hour per day and delivery to the 
Congress from month to month of at least 2000 yards of self- 
spun yarn, cotton being supplied where the member is too poor 
to afford it. 

It is necessary to say a word about the proposed radical 
change inthe Congress constitution. I may be pardoned for 
saying that I am the principal author of the Congress constitu- 
tion. It was intended to be the most democratic in the world 
and, if successfully worked, to bring Swaraj without more (ado). 
But it was not so worked. We had not sufficient honest and able 
workers. It must be confessed that it has broken down in the 
sense in which it was intended. We never had even one crore 
of members on the roll. At the present moment probably our 
nominal roll does not exceed two lacs for all India. And the 
vast majority of these too are as arule not interested in our 
proceedings save for paying four annas and voting. But what we 
need is an effective, swift-moving, cohesive, responsive organisa- 
tion containing intelligent, industrious, national workers. Even 
if we are a few only, we should give a better account of our- 
selves than a cumbrous and slow body with no mind of its own. 
The only boycott proposed to be retained is that of foreign 
cloth and, if we are to make it successful, we can only do so by 
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making the Congress for a time predominantly a spinners’ 
association. It will be a great triumph and a great demonstra- 
tion, if we succeed in one constructive item of a striking magni- 
tude. I hold that the only possible thing of the kind is hand- 
spinning and handspun Khaddar. If we are to make of Khaddar 
a national success, the spinning wheel is the only thing. If we 
are permanently to interest the masses in the national welfare of 
the country, the spinning wheel is the only medium. If we are 
to banish pauperism from the land, the spinning wheel again is 
the only remedy. 


The implications of my proposals are that : 


(a) The Swarajists should be free to organise themselves 
without any opposition from the Congress or no-chan- 
gers. 

(b) The members of other political bodies should be invited 
and induced to join the Congress. 


(c) The no-changers should be precluded from carrying on 
any propaganda either direct or indirect against Council- 
entry. 

(d) Those who do not personally believe in any of the four 
boycotts will be free, without any disgrace whatsoever, 
to act as if they did not exist. “Thus non-co-operating 
lawyers will be free to resume practice if they chose 
and title holders, school masters etc, will be free to join 
the Congress and be eligible to the executive. 


The scheme enables all the political parties to work unitedly 
for the internal development. The Congress presents a suitable 
opportunity for a conference ofall political parties inside and 
outside the Congress to frame a Swaraj scheme acceptable to all 
and for presentation to the Government. Personally I am of opi- 
nion that time has not arrived for any such presentation. I believe 
that it would increase our internal strength beyond expectation, 
if we could all simply unite to make the foregoing constructive 
programme a success. But a large number of those who have 
hitherto led the country think otherwise. In any event a Swaraj 
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scheme for the sake of ourselves is a necessity. As the reader 
will remember, I am in this matter a complete convert to Babu 
Bhagwandas's view. I would, therefore, join any such conference, 
if my presence was required, and assist at framing the scheme. 
The reason for insisting on this matter being treated as an acti- 
vity outside the Congress is to keep the Congress purely for in- 
ternal development for full one year. When we have achieved a 
measure of success commensurate with the task before us, the 
Congress may function for outside political activity. 


What if the proposal is not accepted and it is found difficult 
to bring together all parties on the Congress platform and to heal 
the breach between the Swarajists and ourselves ? My answer 
is simple. If the whole fight is for ‘capturing’ the Congress, I 
must refuse to enter upon it. I would advise all who think with 
me to do likewise. I would advise handing the Congress over to 
the Swarajists on their terms and leave the Swarajists to work 
the Councils programme unhampered by any counter propa- 
ganda. I would engage the no-changers purely on the construc- 
tive programme and advise themto seek such help from the 
other parties as they can give. 


Those who depend for national regeneration solely on the 
constructive programme may be expected to lead in the matter 
of self-sacrifice. Not one of the things we hold dear can be 
achieved by trying to retain power in the Congress in opposi- 
tion to the Swarajists. We must hold it on their sufferance. Both 
parties will be guilty of corrupting the simple people who wor- 
ship the name ‘Congress’, if they are made at our bidding to 
engage in a suicidal tug of war. Power that is sought in the 
name of service and can only be obtained by a majority of votes 
is a delusion and snare to be avoided, especially at the present 
moment. 


Whether I have convinced the reader of the soundness of 
my proposal or not, my mind is made up. It hurts me to think 
that those with whom I have hitherto worked hand in glove 
should be working in a seemingly opposite direction. 
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What I have sketched above is not conditions of surrender. 
Mine is an unconditional surrender. I would guide the Congress 
next year only if all parties wish me to, I am trying to see day- 
light out of this impenetrable darkness. I seem to see it dimly. 
But I may be still wrong. All I know is that there is no fight 
left in me. This is much for a born fighter to say. I have fought 
my dearest ones. But I fight out of love. I should fight the 
Swarajists too out of love. But I must, I see, first prove my love. 
I thought I had proved it. I see I was wrong. I am, therefore, 
retracing my steps. I ask everyone to help me todo so and to 
reunite the two wings ona common platform. The Congress 
must, for sometime to come at least, remain largely a homogene- 
ous body. 

M. K. Gandhi 
11th September 1924, 
Young India 
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APPENDIX II-2 
BOLSHEVISM OR DISCIPLINE 


Two American friends have written to mea_passionately- 
worded letter saying that in the name of religion I am probably 
introducing in India Bolshevism which knows no God or mora- 
lity and is frankly atheistic. They say that the alliance between 
Mussulmans and myself is an unholy alliance and a menace to the 
world, for, they argue, Mussulmans are today aiming at supre- 
macy in the East withthe help of Bolshevik Russia. I have 
heard this charge hurled against me before now, but I have 
hitherto taken no notice of it. But it seemsto me it is time 
for me to consider it when it is brought by responsible foreign 
friends in all good faith. Inthe first place I must confess I do 
not know the meaning of Bolshevism. I know that there are 
two opposite parties, one painting it in the blackest colours, the 
other hailing it as deliverance for the down-trodden masses 
all the world over. I donot know what to believe. All I can 
say is that my movement is not atheistic. It is not a denial of 
God. It has been undertaken in His name and is being conti- 
nued with constant prayer. It is undoubtedly a mass move- 
ment but it seeks to touch the masses through their hearts, 
their better nature. It is a process of discipline and hence it is 
that it has filled even some of the best of my co-workers with 
despair. 

I am proud of the alliance between the Mussulmans and 
myself. Islam is not a denial of God. It is a passionate avo- 
wal of one supreme deity. Not even its worst detractors have 
accused Islam of atheism. If, therefore, Bolshevism is atheism, 
there can be no common ground between it and Islam. They 
must in that case come to death-grip. It will be an embrace 
of opponents, not of friends. I have retained the American 
letter phraseology. But let me inform my American readers 
and others that I am under no delusion. My pretension is very 
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humble. The alliance there is between the Ali Brothers and 
myself, i, e., between a few Mussulman friends and myself. I 
would love to call it an alliance between Mussulmans and 
Hindus—not myself. But that seems to be aday-dream. In 
truth, therefore, one may say, there is an alliance between some 
Mussulmans including the Ali Brothers and some Hindus in- 
cluding myself. How far it carries us, the future will show. 
There is no vagueness about the alliance. It is the most natural 
thing in the world. It is tragic that it excites wonder and even 
apprehension. What can be more natural than that Hindus 
and Mussulmans, born and bred in India, having the same ad- 
versities, the same hopes, should be permanent friends, brothers 
born of the same mother—India ? The surprise is that we should 
fight, not that we should unite. And why should the combi- 
nation be a menace tothe world ? The greatest menace to the 
world today is the growing, exploiting, irresponsible imperia- 
lism which through the enslavement of India is threatening the 
independent existence and expansion of the weaker races of 
the world. That imperialism is a negation of God. It does 
ungodly acts in the name of God, It covers its inhumanities, 
Dyerisms and O’ Dwyerisms, under cover of humanity, 
justice and righteousness. And the pity of it is that the 
majority of Englishmen do not know that their name is being 
exploited. The great pity of it is that sober God-fearing 
Englishmen are beguiled into the belief that all is well when all 
is ill with India, that all is well with the African race when they 
are being exploited and degraded in their name. If the defeat 
of Germany and the central powers ended the German peril, 
the victory of the Allies has brought into being a peril no less 
deadly for the peace of the world. I wish, therefore, that the so- 
called alliance between Mussulmans and Hindus will become a 
permanent reality based on a frank recognition of enlightened 
self-interest. It will then transmute the iron of sordid imperialism 
into the gold of humanitarianism. The Hindu-Muslim alliance 
is intended to bea blessing to India and tothe world, for it 
is conceived ina spirit of peace and good-will to all. It has 
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adopted non-violence and truth as the indispensable means for 
achieving Swaraj in India. Its symbol—the charkha, the spinning 
wheel -—is a symbol of simplicity, self-reliance, self-control, 
voluntary co-operation among millions. If such an alliance 
proves a menace to the world, then there is no God or God is 
asleep. 


2ist August, 1924 M. K. Gandhi 
Young India. 
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APPENDIX III-1 
GULBARGA GONE MAD 


I hinted last week! that there was evidently an organisation 
at the back of the mania for desecrating Hindu temples. Gul- 
barga is the latest instance in point. Whatever the Hindu pro- 
vocation, if there was any, the Mussulman outburst has an omi- 
nous look about it. The desecration of temples cannot be justi- 
fied in any circumstance whatsoever. Maulana Shaukat Ali, 
when he heard of Shambhar and Amethi desecrations, exclaimed 
in a fit of temper that the Mussulmans should not be surprised 
if the Hindus retaliate and some day find that their mosques 
have been desecrated. The Hindus may feel flattered or pleased 
over the Maulana’s indignant exclamation, but I do not and I 
advise the Hindus not to be. Let them understand that I feel, 
perhaps more keenly than most of them, every fanatic outburst 
on the part of Mussulmans. I am fully aware of my responsi- 
bility in the matter. I know that many Hindus feel that I am 
responsible for many of these outbursts. For, they argue, I con- 
tributed the largest share to the awakening of the Mussulman 
masses. I appreciate the charge. Though I do not repent of my 
contribution, I feel the force of the objection. Therefore, if for 
no other reason, for this at least of greater responsibility, I must 
feel, more keenly than most Hindus can, these desecrations. I 
am both an idolater and an iconoclast in what I conceive to be 
the true senses of the terms. I value the spirit behind idol wor- 
ship. It plays a most important part in the uplift of the human 
race. And I would like to possess the ability to defend with my 
life the thousands of holy temples which sanctify this land of 


1. In ‘Young’ India of August 21, 1924, Mahatma Gandhi referred to the 
desecration of two temples one at Moradabad and one at Amethi in Lucknow 
and stated, ‘“‘There is no doubt that these cases have an organisation at their 
back’’—an organisation which ‘‘cannot enhance the dignity of Islam’’ and 
“cannot popularize it.’’ 
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ours. My alliance with the Mussulmans presupposes their per- 
fect tolerance for my idols and my temples. I am an iconoclast 
in the sense that I break down the subtle form of idolatry in the 
shape of fanaticism that refuses to see any virtue in any other 
form of worshipping the Deity save one’s own. This form of 
idolatry is more deadly for being more fine and evasive than the 
tangible and gross form of worship that identifies the Deity, with 
a little bit of a stone or golden image. 

True Hindu-Muslim unity requires Mussulmans to tolerate, 
not as a virtue of necessity, not asa policy, but as part of their 
religion, the religion of others so long as they, the latter, believe 
it to be true. Even so is it expected of Hindus to extend the 
same tolerance as a matter of faith and religion to the religions 
of others, no matter how repugnant they may appear to their, 
the Hindus’, sense of religion. The Hindus must, therefore, reject 
the idea of retaliation. The law of retaliation we have been try- 
ing since the day of Adam and we know from experience that it 
has hopelessly failed. We are groaning under its poisonous effect. 
Above all, the Hindus may not break mosques against temples. 
That way lies slavery and worse. Even though a thousand tem- 
ples may be reduced to bits, I would not touch a single mosque 
and expect thus to prove the superiority of my faith to the so- 
called faith of fanatics. I would love to hear of priests dying at 
their posts in defence of their temples and their idols. Let them 
learn to suffer and to die inthe defence of their temples, even 
as God allows Himself to be insulted and broken up in the insult 
and damage done to the idols in which, being omnipresent, He 
undoubtedly resides, Hindus will not defend their religion or 
their temples by seeking to destroy mosques and thus proving 
themselves as fanatical as the fanatics who have been desecrating 
temples. 

To the unknown who are undoubtedly behind these desecra- 
tions I submit : ‘Remember that Islam is being judged by your 
conduct. I have not found a single Mussulman defending these 
outbursts, not even under provocation. There seems to me to 
have been little, if any, provocation offered by the Hindus. But 
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let us assume that it was otherwise, that Hindus played music 
near mosques to exasperate Mussulmans, thatthey even removed 
a stone from a minaret. Yet I venture to say that Mussulmans 
ought not to have desecrated Hindu temples. Even retaliation 
has its limits. Hindus prize their temples above their lives. It 
is possible to contemplate with some degree of equanimity 
injury to life, but not to temples. Religion is more than life. 
Remember that his own religion is the truest to every man even 
if it stands low in the scales of philosophic comparison. But pre- 
sumption is against such Hindu provocation. The desecration in 
Multan was an unprovoked act. I have been trying to find proof 
for the allegations about Hindu desecration in the places referred 
to in my articleon Hindu-Muslim tension. I have failed to 
receive any proof insupport of them. You will not enhance the 
reputation of Islam by the acts reported about Amethi, Sham- 
bhar, and Gulbarga. If you will permit me to say so, I feel about 
the honour of Islam as much as I feel about my own religion. 
This I do because I desire to live in perfect, open and hearty 
friendship with Mussulmans. I cannot help saying that these 
desecrations are cutting a deep wound in my heart.” 

To the Hindus and Mussulmans of Delhi, I say “Yours is a 
golden opportunity, if you desire amity between the two commu- 
nities. In the light of what seems to have happended at Amethi, 
Shambhar, and Gulbarga, it is doubly your duty to solve the 
question. You have had the rare good fortune of having amongst 
you two Mussulmans, Hakim Saheb Ajmal Khan and Dr. Ansari, 
who have hitherto enjoyed the confidence of both the commu- 
nities. You have, therefore, noble traditions behind you. You 
can turn your quarrels to good account by closing the ranks and 
establishing a heart-friendship that will not break under any 
strain whatsoever. I have placed my services at your disposal. Ir 
you will have me to act as a mediator between you, I am pre- 
pared to bury myself in Delhi and, in collaboration with any 
others whom you may appoint, endeavour to find out the true 
facts. An authentic story of the events of July last and the cir- 
cumstances that led to them is a necessary preliminary to a 
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lasting solution. I ask you to come to a decision quickly. The 
Hindu-Muslim question is the question on a proper solution of 
which hangs the destiny of India in the immediate future. Delhi 
can solve the question, for the others are likely to follow what 
Delhi might do.” 


M. K. Gandhi. 
28th August, 1924. 
Young India. 
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APPENDIX III-2 
HINDU MUSLIM UNITY 
{Translated by Mahadev Desai from Navajivan d. 14-9-1924] 


I had occasion, whilst addressing a public meeting at Surat, 
to refer to the question of Hindu-Muslim unity in detail, as 
some friends there wanted to know my views about Sangathan. 
After the meeting I had a letter from a Mussulman friend 
offering suggestions for the solution of the question. I now see 
that even Gujarat is not quite free from the dangers of commu- 
nal disturbances. ‘The Visnagar affair can hardly be said to be 
yet settled. There is some trouble in Mandal. There was fear 
of a little disturbance in Ahmedabad. Some trouble is appre- 
hended in Umreth. Other parts (e. g., Bhagalpur in Bihar) are 
also in the same plight. 

The question of Hindu Muslim unity is getting more and 
more serious every day. One thing should be made clear at the 
outset. In the case of many of these disturbances, we hear of 
Government agents being at the back of them. The allegation, 
if true, would be painful to me, not surprising. It should not 
be surprising if the Government fomented the troubles, it being 
their policy to divide us. It would be painful because of the 
necessary implication that neither of the communities realises 
wherein lies its interest. Only those can be set by the ears by 
a third party, who are in the habit of quarrelling. Government 
has never been heard of having fomented a quarrel, say, between 
the Brahmans and Banias, nor amongst the Sunni Mussulmans. 
The suspicion or fear of their having set the Hindus and 
Mussulmans by the ears is always entertained, because both 
have quarrelled so often. It is this habit of quarrelling that needs 
to be abandoned if we want to have Swaraj and retain it. 


Quarrels must break out so long as the Hindus continue to 
be seized with fear. Bullies are always to be found where there 
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are cowards. The Hindus must understand that no one can 
afford them protection, if they go on hugging fear. Fear of man 
argues want of faith in God. Only he trusts to his physical 
strength, who has no faith or very little faith in God's omni- 
presence. The Hindu must cultivate either of these two — faith 
in God or faith in one’s physical might. If he does neither, it 
will spell the ruin of the community. 

The first, viz., reliance on God and shaking off the fear of 
man is the way of non-violence and the best way. The second, 
viz., reliance on one’s physical might is the way of violence. 
Both have a place in the world. It is open to us to choose either. 
One man cannot try both at the same time. If all the Hindus 
and Mussulmans both elect the way of violence, we had better 
cease to talk of winning Swaraj in the immediate future. Armed 
peace means not a little fighting that will end with the breaking 
of a few heads or of a dozen temples. It must mean prolonged 
fighting and rivers of blood. Iam against Sangathan, and I am 
not. It Sangathan means opening akhadas (gymnasiums ) and 
organising the Hindu hooligans through them, I would regard 
it as a pitiable condition. You cannot defend yourself and 
your religion with the help of hooligans. It is substituting one 
peril for another, and even adding another. I would have noth- 
ing to say against akhadas if they were used by the Brahmans, 
Banias and others for the development of their physique. 
Akhadas as akhadas are unexceptionable. But I have no doubt 
that they are no good for giving a training to fight the Mussul- 
mans. It will take years to acquire the physical strength to fight. 

The akhada is, therefore, not the way. We will have to go in 
for tapasya, for self-purification, if we want to win the hearts 
of Mussulmans. We shall have to cast off all the evil in us. If 
they attack us, we shall have to learn not to return blow for 
blow, but bravely to face death— not to diea craven death leav- 
ing wife and children behind, but to receive their blows and 
meet death cheerfully. 

I would tender the same advice to the Mussulmans, But it is 
unnecessary, as the average Mussulman has been assumed to be 
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a bully. The general impression is that Mussulmans can fight 
and fight well. I do not, therefore, need to tell them how they 
should defend themselves from the attacks of the Hindus; on 
the contrary, I have to appeal to them to forbear. I have to appeal 
to them to get the goonda element under control and to behave 
peaceably. The Mussulmans may regard the Hindus as a menace 
in other matters. They do regard them as uneconomic menace. 
They do dread the Hindus’ interference with their religious 
rites on the Bakr-id day. But they are in no fear of being beaten 
by the Hindus. I will, therefore, tell them only this: ‘You cannot 
protect Islam with the lathi or the sword. The age of the lathi 
is gone, A religion will be tested by the purity of its adherents. 
If you leave it to the goondas to defend your youth, you will do 
serious harm to Islam. Islam will, in that case, no longer remain 
the faith of the fakirs and worshippers of Allah.’ 

I have up to now confined myself to giving general advice. 
Maulana Hasrat Mohani told me that Mussulmans ought to 
protect the cow for the sake of the Hindus, and Hindus should 
cease to regard the Mussulmans as untouchables, as he said they 
are regarded in North India. I told him: ‘I will not bargain 
with you in this matter. If the Mussulmans think it their duty 
to protect the cow for the sake of the Hindus, they may do so, 
irrespective of how the Hindus behave towards them. I think 
it a sin for a Hindu to look upon a Mussulman as an untouch- 
able, and the Hindu ought not to do so, irrespective of a Mussul- 
man killing or sparing the cow. The Mussulman ought to be no 
more untouchable to a Hindu than a Hindu of any of the four 
castes is to one or the other. I regard these things as axiomatic. 
If Hinduism teaches hatred of Islam or of non-Hindus, it is 
doomed to destruction. Each community should then put its 
house in order without bargaining with the other. To nurse 
enmity against the Mussulman, for the sake of saving the cow, 
is a sure way to kill the cow and doubly sinful. Hinduism will 
not be destroyed bya non-Hindu killing a cow. The Hindus’ 
religion consists in saving the cow, but it can never be his reli- 
gion to save the cow by a resort to force towards a non-Hindu. 
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The Hindus want Swaraj in India, and not a Hindu Raj. Even 
if there was a Hindu Raj, and toleration one of its features, there 
would be place in it for Mussulmans as well as Christians; it 
would redound to the credit of Hinduism, if stopping of cow- 
slaughter was brought about not by force, but as deliberate 
voluntary act of self-denial on the part of Mussulmans and 
others. I would, therefore, deem it unpatriotic even to nurse a 


dream of Hindu Raj’. 


Then there is the trouble about music. It is fast growing 
every day. A letter, I had in Surat, says that, as it is not obliga- 
tory ona Hindu to play music, he should stop it before mosques 
to spare the feelings of the Mussulmans. I wish the question 
was as simple as the correspondent thinks. But it is the opposite 
of simple. Not a single Hindu religious ceremony can be perfor- 
med without the accompaniment of music. Some ceremonies 
require the accompaniment of continuous music. No doubt, even 
here due regard ought to be had for the feelings of the Mussul- 
mans. The music may in such cases be less noisy. But all this 
can be and ought to be done onthe basis of ‘give and take.’ 
Having talked with a number of Mussulmans inthe matter, I 
know that Islam does not make it obligatory for a Mussulman 
to prevent a non-Mussulman from playing music near mosques. 
Nor is such a thing on the part of a non-Mussulman calculated 
to injure Islam. Music should never, therefore, be a bone of 
contention. 


In many places, however, the Mussulmans have forcibly 
sought to stop Hindus from playing music. This is clearly into- 
lerable. What is readily yielded to courtesy is never yielded to 
force. Submission to courteous request is religion, submission to 
force is irreligion. If the Hindus stop music for fear of a beating 
from the Mussulmans, they cease to be Hindus. The general 
rule in this respect may be said to be this, that where the Hindus 
have long been deliberately observing the custom to stop music 
before mosques, they must not break it. But where they have 
been playing music without interference, the practice should 
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continue. Where trouble is apprehended and facts are disputed, 
both communities ought to refer the matter to arbitration. 

Where a court of law has prohibited music, the Hindus 
should not take the law in their own hands. And the Mussulmans 
should not insist on stopping music by force. 

Where the Mussulmans refuse to yield, or where the Hindus 
apprehend violence, and where there is no prohibition by a 
court of law, the Hindus must take out their processions with 
music accompanying, and put up with all the beating inflicted 
on them. All those who join such processions or who form the 
musical band must thus sacrifice themselves. They will thereby 
defend their Faith and their self-respect. 

Where the Hindus are unequal to this soul-force, it is open 
to them to resort to force in self-defence. Where death without 
resistance is the only way, neither party should think of resor- 
ting to law courts or help from Government. Even if one of the 
Parties resort to such aid, the other should refrain. If resort to 
law courts cannot be avoided, there ought to be at least no resort 
to false evidence. 

It is the rule of honourable combat that, after having hear- 
tily given and taken blows, both the parties quiet down, and 
seek no reinforcement from outside. There should be no bitter- 
ness or feeling of revenge behind. 

A quarrel should, in no case, be carried from one street to 
another. The fair sex, the aged and the infirm, children and all 
non-combatants ought to be free from molestation. Fighting 
would be regarded as sportsman-like, if these rules are observed. 

I hope that the Hindus and Mussulmans in Gujarat will 
keep their heads cool and keep the peace. I hope also that the 
fear of a possible trouble in Umreth is unjustified. Let both the 
communities there hold mutual consultations and settle their 
differences amicably. 

Running away for fear of death, leaving one’s dear ones, 
temples or music to take care of themselves, is irreligion. It is 
cowardice. It is not manly, it is unmanly. Non-violence is the 
virtue of the manly. The coward is innocent of it. 
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It will take some time before the average Hindu ceases to be 
a coward and the average Mussulman ceases to bea bully. In 
the meantime, the thinking section of both the communities 
should try their best, on all occasions of trouble, to refer matters 
to arbitration. Their position is delicate, but they should expend 
all their energy in keeping the peace. 

M. K. Gandhi 

22nd September, 1924 

Young India. 
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APPENDIX III 3 


THE ‘UNITY’ CONFERENCE AT DELHI 
WHERE IT WAS WANTING 


‘Repent ! Repent ! Though ye have gone 
Through paths of wickedness and woe; 
And though your sins be red as scarlet, 
They shall be white as snow.’ 
It is not easy to speak about the deliberations and the results, 
of the Unity Conference. It may be admitted at once that it did 
not meet in vain; though some of the resolutions, especially the 
one which was regarded as the main resolution, namely, No, 4,' 


1. A synopsis of some important clauses of this omnibus resolution is given 
below : 

(1) Full freedom to every individual or group to follow his or their religious 
practices with due regard to the feelings and rights of others. None may revile 
the founders, holy persons or tenets of any other faith. 

(2) All places of worship shall be considered sacred and inviolable and shall 
in no case be attacked or desecrated. 

(3) The exercise of the right of cow-slaughter by Muslims may be stopped 
not by the use of force, resolution of a local body, act of legislature or order 
of acourt, but only by mutual consent and trust in good sense of Mussul- 
mans. 

The above does not unsettle any local custom or agreement already in 
existence. Nor does it authorise cow slaughter in a new place—i. e. where it had 
not taken place before. 

Cow-slaughter shall not take place in a manner offensive to Hindus. 

The Muslim members of the Conference hereby call upon their co-religio- 
nists to do everything possible to reduce cow-slaughter. 

(4) The Hindu right of music shall not be stopped by Muslims by the use 
of force etc. but by mutual consent and trust in the good sense of Hindus. 

No unsettlement of any local custom re. music as in 3 above. 

The Hindu members call upon their co-religionists to avoid playing music 
before mosques. 

(5) Ifa Hindu temple or a house stands near a mosque the music in it shall 


not be stopped by Muslims by force etc. but they should trust to the good sense 
of the Hindus to accommodate them. 
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do not strike one as conceded from the heart, and smack of the 
treaty-terms wrested by one party from another yet the sure 
achievement of the Conference consists in the unanimous accep- 
tance of resolutions 2 and 3—the one ruling out force absolutely 
as a remedy of communal strife; the other proposing the forma- 
tion of a National Panchayat. If every member of the Confe- 
rence tries by every means in his power to follow this resolu- 
tion ruling out force, the Object of the Conference might be 
achieved. 

Two more facts maybe noted. It must be said to the credit 
of the Conference, that it had done nothing under the pressure 
of the fast. The fact that the long and weary discussions fructi- 
fied into resolutions, which, however inadequate, satisfied all 
parties, does indicate a desire for Unity, which has replaced the 
former distrust of Unity, the want of faith, both in the possibi- 
lity and the efficacy of Unity. 

For this result the Conference is mainly indebted to the 
efforts of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Pandit Motilal Nehru 
and Swami Shraddhanandji. It may be said without fear of 
contradiction that without Maulana Abul Kalam Azad the 
second,’ andto my mind the most important, resolution might 


(6) All disputes re. clauses No. 3, 4 & 5 may be settled by a National Pan- 
chayat to be formed under resolution No.3 (Vide infra). 

(7) Everyone has full freedom to convert or reconvert any person, by per- 
suasion, but not by force, fraud or material inducements. 

1. Resolution No. Il 

This Conference deplores the dissensions going on in several parts of India 
between Hindus and Muslims, resulting in loss of life, burning and plunder of 
property and desecration of temples. The Conference regards them as barbarous 
and contrary to religion ........ The Conference is of opinion that it is unlawful 
and irteligious to take the law into one’s hands for retaliation or punishment. 
The Conference holds that all differences of whatsoever nature, should be refer- 
ted to arbitration and, failing that, to a court of law. 


Resolution No. III 

There shall be a Central National Panchayat, with power to appoint local 
Panchayats. They shall settle all disputes, including recent occurrences. 

The following be appointed members of the Central National Panchayat 
with powers to add and co-opt other members : 
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not have been passed in its present form; that without Swami; 
Shraddhanandji’s and Pandit Malaviyaji’s readiness ‘to agree 
with thine adversary quickly’ no resolution would have been 
passed; that a less patient and tactful President might easily 
have got sick of the whole business and dissolved the Conference 
in bitter impatience. 

More than this, I am afraid, cannot be said. The Confe- 
rence was an indication ofthe desire for Unity, but not of the 
will for it. The will can only come out of a ‘broken and con- 
trite heart’ which ‘the Lord will not despise.’ 

I am afraid the whole significance of the fast was, in a way, 
lost upon the Conference. It was not undertaken to get the two 
communities to meet and frame a set of resolutions; it was not 
undertaken with a view to get promises of better relations. It 
was taken mainly asa penance. It was truly the outcome of a 
‘broken and contrite heart.’ In so far as it was meant to bea 
prayer, it was meant to evoke the spirit of true repentance in 
everyone's heart. For everyone of us had sadly betrayed the 
cause. 

Was the Conference an expression of true repentance ? 
Gandhiji did want us to do penance, not by fasting but by 
‘retracing our steps.’ 

‘Sacrifice and meat-offering thou desirest not, 
Else would I give it Thee. 

A broken and contrite heart, O Lord, 

Thou wilt not despise.’ 

Have we retraced out steps ? Most of the resolutions passed 
and those also proposed, but wisely ruled out by the President, 
were more in the nature of demands for the reduction of arma- 
ments than for the stoppage of all war. There is no doubt 
repentance in the first part of the second resolution which was 
supported most ably and movingly by Maulana Abul Kalam 

Azad. There was unquestionably the sacred flame of repentance 
(1) Mahatma Gandhi (2) Hakim Ajmal Khan (Muslim) (3) Lala Lajpat Rai 


(Hindu) (4) G. K. Nariman (Parsi) (5) Dr. S. K. Datta (Christian) (6) Master 
Sunder Singh of Lyallpur (Sikh). 
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in the words of Maulana Shaukat Ali when he addressed the 
house at the close. But the spirit of repentance did not seem 
to me.to pervade the atmosphere. No one will argue that 
nothing had happened for which we need repent. Sacred person 
and property had been violated; sacred shrines had been dese- 
crated; hearts, more sacred than shrines and truer houses of 
God, had been broken. A cry ought to have gone out, the 
echoes of which should have reverberated from every nook and 
corner of the land. That lacerated soul’s outcry was wanting. 
2cause it was wanting, there was also lacking the courage. 
of conviction which counts no cost; which stands out not only 
against kith and kin, but against the whole world. With that 
courage comes the will for union, for heart unity, the true will 


for Swara). 
But the sacred flame is still burning from which we may yet 
catch a spark. 


9th October, 1924 Mahadev Desai 
Young India. 
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APPENDIX IV-1 
ALL ABOUT THE FAST 


I wish to assure the reader that the fast’ has not been under- 
taken without deliberation. As a matter of fact, my life has been 
at stake ever since the birth of non-co-operation. I did not 
‘blindly embark upon it. I had ample warning of the dangers 


1. Announcing a fast for 21 days Mahatma Gandhi issued the following 
statement from Delhi on September 18 : 


‘The recent events have proved unbearable for me. My hopelessness is still 
more unbearable. My religion teaches me that whenever there is distress which 
one cannot remove, one must fast and pray. I have done so in connection with 
my own dearest ones. Nothing evidently that I say or write can bring the two 
communities together. Iam, therefore, imposing on myself a fast of 21 days 
commencing from today and ending on Wednesday, ‘October 6. 


“I reserve the liberty to drink water with or without salt. It is both a penance 
and a prayer. 

‘‘As penance I need not have taken the public into my confidence, but I 
publish the fast as (let me hope) aneffective prayer both to Hindus and to 
Mussulmans, who have hitherto worked in unison, not tocommit suicide. | 
respectfully invite the heads of all the communities, including Englishmen, to 
meet and end this quarrel which is a disgrace to religion and to humanity. It 
seems as if God has been dethroned. Let us reinstate Him in our hearts.” 


Commenting on the above statement Mahatmaji wrote in Young India of 
September 25, 1924; 


I observe that in my note on fasting I have been made to say,—‘‘My hope- 
lessness is still more unbearable.’’ My statement mentions ‘helplessness,’ not 
thopelessness. A man with a grain of faith in God never loses hope, because he 
ever believes in the ultimate triumph of Truth. A man of God never strives 
after untruth and therefore he can never lose hope. On the contrary, his hope 
shines the brightest ‘amidst encircling gloom.’ But my helplessness is a very 
patent fact before me. I may not ignore it. I must ever confess it. There is a 
beautiful Tamil proverb which says, ‘God is the sole help of the helpless.’ The 
truth of this never came upon me withso much force as it has come today. 
Handling large masses of men, dealing with them, speaking and acting for them 
is no joke for a man whose capacity God has so circumscribed. One has, there- 
ifore, to be ever on the watch. And the reader may rest assured that I took the 
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attendant upon it. No act of mine is done without prayer. 
Man is a fallible being. He can never be sure of his steps. What 
he may regard as answer to prayer may be an echo of his pride. 
For infallible guidance man has to have a perfectly innocent 
heart incapable of evil. I can lay no such claim. Mine is a strug- 
gling, striving, erring, imperfect soul. But I can rise only by 
experimenting upon myself and others. I believe in absolute 
oneness of God and therefcre also of humanity. What though 
we have many bodies ? We have but one soul. The rays of the 
sun are many through refraction. But they have the same source. 
I cannot, therefore, detach myself from the wickedest soul ( nor 
may | be denied identity with the most virtuous ). Whether, 
therefore, I will or not, I must involve in my experiment the 
whole of my kind. Nor can I do without experiment. Life is but 
an endless series of experiments. 

I knew that non-co-operation was a dangerous experiment. 
Non-co-operation in itself is unnatural, vicious, and sinful. But 
non-violent non-co-operation, 1am convinced, is a sacred duty 
at times. I have proved it in many cases. But there was every 
‘possibility of mistake in its application to large masses. But 
desperate diseases call for desperate remedies. Non-violent non- 
co-operation was the only alternative to anarchy and worse. 
Since it was to be non-violent, I had to put my life in the scales. 

The fact that Hindus and Mussulmans, who were only two 
years ago apparently working together as friends, are now fight- 
ing like cats and dogs in some places, shows conclusively that 
the non-co-operation they offered was not non-violent. I saw the 
symptom in Bombay, Chauri Chaura and in a host of minor 


final step after I had realised to the full my utter helplessness. And I cried out 
to God even like Draupadi when she seemed to be abandoned by her five brave 
protectors. And her cry did not ascend to the Almighty in vain. That cry 
must not be from the lip. It has to be from the deepest recesses of one’s heart. 
And, therefore, such a cry is only possible when one is in anguish. Mine has 
expressed itself in a fast which is by no means adequate for the issues involved.. 
My heart continually says : 

“Rock of Ages cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in Thee.” 
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cases. I did penance then. It had effect pro tanto. But this Hindu- 
Muslim tension was unthinkable. It became unbearable on 
hearing of the Kohat tragedy. On the eve of my departure from 
‘Sabarmati for Delhi, Sarojini Devi wrote to me that speeches 
and homilies on peace would not do. I must find out an effective 
remedy. She was right in saddling the responsibility on me. Had 
I not been instrumental in bringing into being the vast energy 
of the people ? I must find the remedy if the energy proved 
self-destructive. I wrote to say that I should find it only by 
plodding. Empty prayer is as sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal. I little knew then that the remedy was to be this pro- 
longed fast. And yet I know that the fast is not prolonged enough 
for quenching the agony of my soul. Have I erred, have I been 
impatient, have I compromised with evil ? I may have done all 
these things or none of them. All 1 know is what I see before 
me. If real non-violence and truth had been practised by the 
people who are now fighting, the gory duelling that is now going 
on would have been impossible. My responsibility is clearly 
somewhere. | 

I was violently shaken by Amethi, Sambhar and Gulbarga. I 
had read the reports about Amethi and Sambhar prepared by 
‘Hindu and Mussulman friends. I had learnt the joint finding of 
‘Hindu and Mussulman friends who went to Gulburga. I was 
writhing in deep pain and yet [had no remedy. The news of 
Kohat set the smouldering mass aflame. Something had got to 
be done. I passed two nights in restlessness and pain. On 
Wednesday I knew the remedy, I must do penance. In the 
‘Satyagrahashram at the time of morning prayer we ask Shiva, 
‘God of Mercy, to forgive our sins knowingly or unknowingly 
committed. My penance is the prayer of a bleeding heart for 
forgiveness for sins unwittingly committed. 

It is warning to the Hindus and Mussulmans who have pro- 
fessed to love me. If they have loved me truly and if I have 
been deserving of their love, they will do penance with me for 
‘the grave sin of denying God in their hearts. To revile one an- 
-other’s religion, to make reckless statements, to utter untruth, 
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to break the heads of innocent men, to desecrate temples or 
mosques, is a denial of God. The world is watching some with 
glee and some with sorrow the dog fight that is proceeding in 
our midst. We have listened to Satan. Religion—call it by what 
name you like—is made of sterner stuff. The penance of Hindus 
and Mussulmans is not fasting but retracing their steps. It is 
true penance for a Mussulman to harbour no ill for his Hindu 
brother and an equally true penance for a Hindu to harbour 
none for his Mussulman brother. 

I ask of no Hindu or Mussulman to surrender an iota of his 
religious principle. Only let him be sure that it is religion. 
But I do ask of every Hindu and Mussulman not to fight for an 
earthly gain. I should be deeply hurt if my fast made either 
community surrender on a matter of principle. My fast is a 
matter between God and myself. 

I did not consult friends—not even Hakim Saheb who was 
closeted with me for a long time on Wednesday, nor Maulana 
Mohammad Ali under whose roof I am enjoying the privilege 
of hospitality. \Whenaman wants to make up with his Maker, 
he does not consult a third party. He ought not to. Ifhe has 
any doubt about it, he certainly must. But I had no doubt in 
my mind about the necessity of my step. Friends would deem 
it their duty to prevent me from undertaking the fast. Such 
things are not matters for consultation or argument. They are 
matters of feeling. When Rama decided to fulfil his obligation, 
he did not swerve from his resolve either by the weepings and 
wailings of his dear mother, or the advice of his preceptors, or 
the entreaty of his people, or even the certainty of his father’s 
death, if he carried out his resolve. These things are momentary. 
Hinduism would not have been much of a religion, if Rama had 
not steeled his heart against every temptation. He knew that he 
had to pass through every travail, if he was to serve humanity 
and become a model for future generations. 

But was it right for me to go through the fast undera 
Mussulman roof? Yes, it was. The fast is not born out of ill- 
will against a single soul. My being under a Mussulman roof 
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ensures it against any such interpretation. It is in the fitness of 
things that this fast should be taken up and completed ina 
Mussulman house. 

And who is Mohammad Ali ? Only two days before the fast 
we had a discussion about a private matter in which J told him, 
what was mine was his and what was his was mine. Let me 
gratefully tell the public that I have never received warmer or 
better treatment than under Mohammad Ali’s roof. Every want 
of mine is anticipated. The dominant thought of every one of 
his household is to make me and mine happy and comfortable. 
Doctors Ansari and Abdur Rahman have constituted them- 
selves my medical advisers. [hey examine me daily. I have 
had many a happy occasion in my life. This is no less happy 
than the previous ones. Bread is not everything. I am experienc- 
ing here the richest-love. It is more than bread for me. 

It has been whispered that by being so much with Mussul- 
man friends, I make myself unfit to know the Hindu mind. The 
Hindu mind is myself. Surely I donot need to live amidst 
Hindus to know the Hindu mind when every fibre of my being 
is Hindu. My Hinduism must bea very poor thing, if it cannot 
flourish under influences the most adverse. I know instinctively 
what is necessary for Hinduism. But I must labour to discover 
the Mussulman mind. The closer I come to the best of Mussul- 
mans, the juster I am likely to be in my estimate of the Mussul- 
mans and their doings. I am striving to become the best cement 
between the two communities. My longing is to be able to 
cement the two with my blood, if necessary. But, before I can 
do so, I must prove to the Mussulmans that I love them as 
well as I love the Hindus. My religion teaches me to love all 
equally. May God help me to do so. My fast is among other 
things meant to qualify me for achieving that equal and selfless 
love. 

M. K. Gandhi 
25th September, 1924, 
Young India. 
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APPENDIX IV-2 
GOD IS ONE 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


“Who can name Him, and, knowing what he says, 

Say, “I believe in Him ?” And who can feel, 

And with self-violence, to conscious wrong 

Hardening his heart, say, “I believe Him not !” 

The All-embracing, All-sustaining One, 

Say, does He not embrace, sustain, include 

Thee ?-Me-Himself ? Bends not the sky above ? 

And earth, on which we are, is it not firra ? 

And over us, with constant kindly smile, 

The sleepless stars keep everlasting watch ! 

Am I not here gazing into thine eyes ? 

And does not All, that is, 

—Seen and unseen— mysterious all— 

Around thee, and within, 

Untiring agency, 

Press on thy heart and mind ? 

—Fill thy whole heart with it—and, when Thou art 

Lost in the consciousness of happiness, 

Then call it what thou wilt 

Happiness !—Heart !—Love !—God ! 

I have no name for it ! 

Feeling is all in all ! 

Name is but sound and reek 

A mist around the glow of Heaven.’ 
—Goethe’s Faust. 


, 


Last Thursday night, some Mussulman friends called on me 
by appointment. They appeared to me to be earnest and sincere. 
They had much to say against Shuddhi and Sangathan. I have 
said my say about these movements already. So far as possible 
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I do not wish during the privileged weeks to say anything on 
matters of controversy. I wish to engage the attention of the 
reader on the solution they offered. They said: ‘‘We believe 
in the divinity of the Vedas. We believe in Shri Krishnaji 
Maharaj and Ramchandraji Maharaj (the adjectives are theirs). 
Why cannot Hindus believe in the divinity of the Quran and 
say with us that there is no God but God and Mohammad is 
His Prophet ? Ours is not an exclusive religion, but it is essenti- 
ally inclusive.’’ 

I told them that the solution was not quite so simple as they 
put it. The formula they suggested might be good enough for 
the cultured few, but it would prove ineffective for the man in 
the street. For the Hindus cow-protection and the playing of 
music even near the mosque was the substance of Hinduism 
and for the Mussulmans cow-killing and prohibition of music 
was the substance of Islam. It was, therefore, necessary that 
the Hindus abandon the idea of compelling Mussulmans to stop 
cow-killing, and Mussulmans the idea of compelling the Hindus 
to stop music. The regulation of cow-slaughter and playing of 
music must be left to the goodwill of the respective communi- 
ties. Each practice would assume a becoming proportion with 
the growth of the tolerant spirit. But I do not propose to elabo- 
tate here this ticklish question. 

I wish to examine the attractive formula presented by the 
Mussulman friends and state what is at least acceptable to me : 
and as my instinct is wholly Hindu, I know that what I am 
about to say will be acceptable to the vast mass of Hindus. 

In fact, it is the average Mussulman who will not accept the 
divinity of the Vedas and the other Hindu scriptures, or Krishna 
or Rama as prophets or incarnations of the Deity. With the 
Hindu it isa new-fangled notion to revile the Quran and the 
Prophet. I have known the Prophet spoken of with reverence 
in Hindu circles. There are even Hindu songs paying tribute 
to Islam. 

Take the first half of the formula. God is certainly One. He 
has no second. He is unfathomable, unknowable and unknown 
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to the vast majority of mankind. He is everywhere. He sees 
without eyes, and hears without ears. He is formless and indi- 
visible. He is uncreate, has no father, mother or child; and yet 
He allows Himself to be worshipped as father, mother, wife and 
child, He allows Himself even to be worshipped as stock and 
stone, although Heisnone of these things. He is the most elu- 
sive. He is the nearest to us if we would but know the fact. But 
He is farthest from us when we do not want to realise His omni- 
presence. There are many Gods in the Vedas. Other scriptures 
call them angels. But the Vedas sing of only one God. 

I have no hesitation in regarding the Quran as revealed, as I 
have none in regarding the Bible, the Zend Avesta, the Granth 
Saheb and any other clean scriptures as revealed. Revelation is 
the exclusive property of no nation, no tribe. If I know Hindu- 
ism at all, it is essentially inclusive and ever-growing, ever-res- 
ponsive. It gives the freest scope to imagination, speculation 
and reason. I have found not the slightest difficulty in Hindu 
circles about evoking reverence for the Quran and the Prophet. 
But I have found difficulty in Mussulman circles about invoking 
the same reverence for the Vedas or the incarnations. I had a 
very good Mussulman client in South Africa. He is, alas, dead 
now. The relation of client and counsel developed into one of 
close companionship and mutual regard. We often had religious 
discussions. My friend, though not learned in any sense of the 
term, had an intellect as sharp as a razor. He knew everything 
of the Quran. He knew something of other religions also. He 
was interested in my accepting Islam. I said to him, ‘I can pay 
full respect to the Quran and the Prophet, why do you ask me 
to reject the Vedas and the incarnations ? They have helped me 
to be what I am. 1 find the greatest consolation from the 
Bhagavad Gita and Tulsidas’s Ramayan. I frankly confess that 
the Quran, the Bible and the other scriptures of the world, in 
spite of my great regard for them, do not move me as do the 
Gita of Krishna and the Ramayan of Tulsidas.” The friend 
despaired of me and had no hesitation in saying that there must 
be something wrong with me. His, however, is not an exceptional 
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case because I have since met many Mussulman friends who 
have held the same view. I do, however, believe that thisis a 
passing phase. I share Justice Amir Ali’s view that Islam in the 
days of Harun-al-Rashid and Mamun was the most tolerant 
amongst the world’s religions. But there was a reaction against 
the liberalism of the teachers of their times. The reactionaries 
had many learned, able and influential men amongst them and 
they very nearly overwhelmed the liberal and tolerent teachers and 
philosophers of Islam. We in India are still suffering from the 
effect of that reaction. But I have nota shadow of doubt that 
Islam has sufficient in itself to become purged of illiberalism 
and intolerance. We are fast reaching the time when the accep- 
tance of the formula suggested by the friends will be a common 
thing among mankind. The need of the moment is not one 
religion, but mutual respect and tolerance of the devotees of the 
different religions. We want to reach, not the dead level, but 
unity in diversity. Any attempt to root out traditions, effects of 
heredity, climate and other surroundings is not only bound to. 
fail, but is a sacrilege. ‘The soul of religions is one, but it is 
encased in a multitude of forms. The latter will persist to the 
end of time. Wise men will ignore the outward crust and see 
the same soul living under a variety of crusts. For Hindus to 
expect Islam, Christianity or Zoroastrianism to be driven out of 
India is as idle a dream as it would be for Mussulmans to have 
only Islam of their imagination rule the world. But if belief in 
One God and the race of His prophets in a never-ending’ chain 
is sufficient for Islam, then we are all Mussulmans, but we are 
also all Hindus and Christians. Truth is the exclusive property 
of no single scripture. 


M. K. Gandhi 
19th September, 1924, 


Young India 
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APPENDIX IV-3 
TO THE READER ! 


What shall I write to you ? My relation with you is, to my 
mind, uncommon. It is neither greed for money nor ambition 
for fame, that has impelled me to take up the editorial pen. It 
is in order to make a moving appeal to your conscience that I 
have accepted the work. It has fallen into my hands unasked— 
under the exigencies of circumstances. But ever since it fell, my 
thought has been riveted on you. Every week I have tried to 
pour out my very soul into the pages of Navajivan and I have 
not written a single word without invoking God’s presence. I 
have never regarded it my dharma to serve you none but pala- 
table dishes. Often enough I have given you bitter draughts to 
quaff. But through all these draughts, bitter or sweet, I have 
ever tried to point out to you what I saw as the purest of 
dharma, as the best form of national service. 

If I am undergoing a fast today, it is but in order to be fitter 
for the editorial chair. I know that a large number of the readers 
of Navajivan, both men and women, are guided by my articles 
in their views and acts. And suppose I have misled them ? 
Harmed them ? This thought was rankling in my breast all the 
while till now. 

I never had a shred of doubt about the anti-untouchability 
campaign. Nor is there even a possibility of the slightest doubt 
as regards the spinning-wheel. That is the crutch of the poor, 
the one means of satisfying the hungry millions, the safe and sure 
refuge of the indigent woman for saving her honour. It is impos- 
sible, I think, to save India from starvation except by the uni- 
versal acceptance of the spinning-wheel. There is, therefore, not 
the ghost of a chance of error in its propagation. 

There is, likewise, absolutely no room for doubt about 
the need for Hindu-Muslim Unity. Swaraj, without it, is a 
myth. 
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But what has always kept me hanging in doubt is the ques- 
tion whether you are ready enough for the acceptance of ahimsa. 
( non-violence ) in its wide, expanded sense. | have, of course, 
proclaimed from house-tops that ahimsa or forgiveness is the 
quality only of the brave. Only he may restrain himself from 
doing violence to the opponent, who has the power to beat him. 
But suppose my articles led you to mistake ahimsa for cowar- 
dice ? Suppose they made you lapse from your dharma to defend 
your kith and kin ? In that case it would mean nothing less than 
perdition for me. Often enough have I written and said that 
cowardice can never be anybody’s dharma. There is, in this 
world, definitely a place for the sword, but none for the craven’s 
heart. That man meets with only one end, his doom, and fully 
deserves it. But what I have tried to show you is that he also, 
who takes up the sword, dies by the sword. Whom will a man 
save, and whom defend, by the sword? The power of the 
sword is as zero before the power of the soul. Ahimsa is the 
strength of the soul, the sword is the strength of the body. Use 
of the sword degrades the spirit into a thing of the flesh, that 
of ahimsa, makes the soul perfect as the father in heaven. The 
man who does not understand this truth must never fail to 
protect his dear ones even by the use ofthe sword. 


It is not by preaching that I can propagate this sublime 
principle of ahimsa. A man cannot make others adopt it, unless 
he first practises it himself. I am, therefore, at present imple- 
menting that dharma myself. I will not draw the sword against 
even those Mussulmans who desecrate my temples. I will 
not get angry with them. Even them I will win over only with 
my love. 


I have declared that if evena single true lover is born in 
India, he can, single-handed, protect his religion. I wish to be 
like him. I have always exhorted you also to be like him. I know 
there is plenty of love in me, but is there any limit to the exten- 
sion of love’s domain? And I know my love is not boundless. 
Have I not yet to be capable of hugging a snake with love ? 
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I have the fullest faith that before a man, who is an embodiment 
of ahimsa, even a deadly cobra coils up in peace. 


lam going through self-analysis, developing my love, by 
undertaking the fast. I wish to show you your duty by first 
implementing my own. It were futile, if you began a fast in 
sympathy withme. The privilege of fasting accrues to only a 
deserving person and he too cannot do so without the right time 
for it. Your duty is simply to put into execution the three-fold 
programme | have set before you through various pleadings. I 
am certain all else will be added unto you. 


Instead of casting doubts on the propriety of my fast, or of 
feeling aggrieved over it, I would like you to pray to God that 
I may safely pass through this ordeal, resume your service 
through the columns of Navajivan and my pen may be charged 
with mightier power.’ 

Your servant, 


Mohandas Gandhi 


1. ‘Translated from Navajivan dtd. 24-9-'24 
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APPENDIX IV-4 
GLORY OF TAPASYA 


Hinduism bristles with brilliant example of tapasya (auste- 
rity). If Parvati desired the hand of Shiva, She must undergo 
tapasya. If Shiva lapsed into anerror, even He had no other 
go. And Vishvamitra was the very embodiment of tapasya. 
When Rama left for the forest, Bharat took the Yogic path, 


started on a tapasya of a very severe form, and reduced himself 
to a skeleton. 


There is no other way with God except this one for mould- 
ing and testing aman. Ifthe soul is really distinct from the 
body, the soul may remain cheerful even though we make the 
body suffer. 

Victuals are the food of the body, knowledge and medita- 
tion that of the soul. Every individual has to realise this truth 
by and for himself of and on, till it is woven completely into 
his being. 

But if a penance is not informed with faith, devotion, humi- 
lity, etc., then it becomes a meaningless toil. It may even be 
a vain show. A thousand times better than such self-tormentors 
are the humble bhaktas (devotees) of the Lord who do not abs- 
tain from their ordinary meals and pleasures. 

I do not possess today the strength to write down the story 
of my tapasya, but I may say that life had become impossible 
without it. Destiny has ordained that I must plunge again into 
the stormy sea. O God! Without Thy grace I am helpless. 
Deign to have mercy and save me.! 


Mohandas Gandhi 


1. Translated from Navajivan dtd 8. 10. 1924. 
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APPENDIX IV-5 
CHANGE OF HEART 
2nd October, 1924 
( Mahatma Gandhi's Birthday ) 


Hitherto it has been a struggle and a yearning tor a change 
of heart among Englishmen who compose the Government otf 
India. That change has still to come. But the struggle must, 
for the moment, be transferred to a change of heart among the 
Hindus and Mussulmans. Before they dase to think of freedom 
they must be brave enough to love one another, to tolerate one 
anothers religion, even prejudices and superstitions, and to 
trust one another. This requires faith in oneself. And faith in 
oneself is faith in God. If we have that faith we shall cease to 
fear one another. 
29th September, 1924. M. K. Gandhi 

Young India. 
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APPENDIX V-1 
THE JOINT STATEMENT 


The following is the text of the statement issued in Calcutta 
on the 6th inst. over the signatures of Mr. Gandhi, Mr. C. R. 
Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru :— 


Whereas, although Swarajisthe goal of all the parties in 
India, the country is divided into different groups seemingly 
working in opposite directions, and whereas such antagonistic 
activity retards the progress of the nation towards Swaraj, and 
whereas it is desirable to bring, so far as possible, all such 
parties within the Congress and ona common platform, and 
whereas the Congress itself is divided into two opposing 
sections, resulting in harm to the country s cause, and whereas it 
is desirable to reunite these parties for the purpose of farthering 
the common cause, and whereas a policy of repression has been 
commenced in Bengal by the Local Government with the sanc- 
tion of the Governor General, and whereas in the opinion of 
the undersigned this repression is aimed in reality not at any 
party of violence but at the Swaraj party in Bengal and, therefore, 
at constitutional and orderly activity, and. whereas, therefore, it 
has become a matter of immediate necessity to invite and secure 
the co-operation of all parties for putting forth the united 
strength of the nation against the policy of repression, we the 
undersigned, strongly recommend the following for adoption by 
all parties and eventually by the Congress at Belgaum : - 


The Congress should suspend the programme of non-co-ope- 
ration as the national programme, except in so far as it relates 
to the refusal to use or wear cloth made out of India. 

The Congress should further resolve that different classes. 
of work of the Congress may be done, as may be found nece- 
ssary, by the different sections within the Congress and should 
resolve that the spread of hand-spinning, handweaving and all 
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antecedent processes and the spread of handspun and handwoven: 
Khaddar and the promotion of unity between different com- 
munities, specially between the Hindus and Mussulmans, and: 
the removal of untouchability by the Hindus from amongst 
them should be carried on by all sections within the Congress, 
and the work in connection with the Central and Provincial 
Legislatures should be carried on by the Swaraj Party on behalf 
of the Congress and as an integral part of the Congress organi- 
sation and for such work the Swaraj party should make its own 
rules and administer its own funds. In as much as experience: 
has shown that without universal spinning India cannot become- 
self-supporting regarding her clothing requirement, and in as. 
much as hand-spinning is the best and the most tangible method 
of establishing a visible and substantial bond between the masses 
and Congressmen and women and in order to popularize hand- 
spinning and its products the Congress should repeal Article- 
VII of the Congress Constitution and should substitute the 
following therefor :-— 

‘No one shall be a member of any Congress Committee or. 
organization who is not of the age of 18 and who does not wear. 
handspun and handwoven Khaddar at political and Congress. 
function or while engaged in Congress business, and does not 
make a contribution of 2000 yards of evenly spun yarn per 
month of his or her own spinning or in case of illness, unwill- 
ingness or any such causes a like quantity of yarn spun by any, 
other person.” 


M. K. Gandhi 
C. R. Das 
Motilal Nehru 


13th November, 1924. 
Young India. 
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APPENDIX V-2 
THE LAW OF LOVE 


A friend tells me that whilst I am wooing the Swarajists, the 
Liberals and others, I seem to be forsaking the No-changers and 
that they are bewildered at the change I am undergoing. The 
friend asks me to state my position from the No-changers’ stand- 
point and to explain the seeming transformation in my attitude. 
He says I must clearly define the benign aspect of non-co-opera- 
tion or Satyagraha that I adumbrated at the Excelsior Theatre 
‘meeting in Bombay. 

In the first instance, I would clear the ground by saying that 
my Own views remain unchanged. I swear by non-violent non- 
-CO-operation and all the boycotts that follow from it. But I see 
_as clearly as daylight (this I did not see at Juhu ) that the coun- 
try as a whole has not understood non-violence and therefore 
has not understood the non-co-operation that was presented to 
it. I, therefore, see equally clearly that the keeping up of non-co- 
-Operation without its active principle, non-violence, must do 
harm to the country. It has done much harm already, in that it 
has divided the country into opposing parties. In such circums- 
tances, non-co-operation as a national programme, must for the 
time being be suspended. The root of non-co-operation is in 
Satyagraha, which is love. The law of love—call it attraction, 
_affinity, cohesion, if you like—governs the world. Life persists 
in the face of death. The universe continues in spite of destruc- 
tion incessantly going on. Truth triumphs over untruth. Love 
-conquers hate. God eternally triumphs over Satan. 

The non-co-operation that I conceived was to bea binding 
force. The split in the Congress ranks and still more clearly the 
Hindu-Muslim dissensions, show that our non-co-operation has 
»proved a dissolving element. I must, therefore, endeavour to 
showits benignant aspect by advising suspension and by total 
surrender on my part. In so doing I do not need to woo the 
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No-changers. They claim to know non-violence and its implica~ 
tions. They pin their faith on the constructive programme to the: 
exclusion of everything else. I abate not a jot or tittle from that 
programme. On the contrary, every step I am taking is calculated’ 
to give strength to it. The Hindu-Muslim question is of para- 
mount importance. We want the weight of the whole country’s. 
opinion to be brought to bear upon it. We must stoop to conquer. 
Retaining every bit of non-co-operation in our own persons, we 
must make the path of those, who do not believe in it, smooth for 
helping us and helping the country in the constructive effort. 
The past four years have shown us the way. We have gained: 
much, but we have lost also much. We must conserve the gains 
and regain the lost ground. The mass awakening is the greatest 
gain. We must hold to it. The generating of mutual strife is the 
greatest loss. We must repair it quickly. One cannot do so unless. 
we suspend the terrible aspect of non-co-operation. The No- 
changers’ duty, if they are anything worth, is self-effacement, 
silent work. They must not fight for power or office or name. 
They must work silently, result or no result. They must live on 
the sufferance of their fellow workers, the Swarajists and the 
Liberals, if they will rejoin the Congress. 

The best way to show how to do it, is to do it myself. 1 am, 
therefore, engaged in surrendering to the utmost of my capacity 
to the Swarajists as well as the Liberals. I have nothing to 
surrender to the No-changers; for I am supposed to have no 
differences of opinion with them. 

I must cease to bea party-man. I invite No-changers to do 
likewise. 

We must not hinder the Swarajists in their very difficult 
task. Wherever No-changers cannot have a majority without a 
bitter struggle, they must gladly and willingly and gracefully 
yield to the Swarajists. If they have power or office, it must be 
by virtue of service, not by manipulation of the vote. The vote 
is there no doubt. But it must come if it is to come, without 
the asking. Is it not easy enough to see that service requires no 
power, no offiice, no prestige ?I would like every one of us to. 
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‘be a mere servant of the nation. I would like No-changers so to 
behave as to be wanted by Swarajists, Liberals, and all others. 
‘But whether they do so or not, I must act up to my faith. God 
weighed me at the last All India Congress Committee and found 
‘me wanting. My pride told me that I must yet fight the Swara- 
jists. But the unquenchable spirit of service in me tells me that 
I must fight neither the Swarajists, nor the Liberals, nor the 
‘Englishmen. I must prove to everyone that I am what I profess 
‘to be—their friend and servant. My creed is service of God 
and, therefore, of humanity. I can neither serve God nor hu- 
manity, if as an Indian I do not serve India, and asa Hindu I 
do not serve the Indian Mussulmans. Voluntary service means 
‘pure love. I must strive my utmost, during the coming year of 
‘grace, to express in every little act of mine whatever love I am 
capable of. 

M. K. Gandhi 
23rd October, 1924. 

Young India 
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46, 221 
Tyabji, Abbas 
197 
Umar, Hazrat 
199 
Vasanti Devi 
206 
Vilasini, V. K., Shrimati 
108 


Vinoba Bhave, Sri 
213, 215 
Vishweshwaralyya 
86 
Wachha, Dinshaw 
157 
Ward, Mr. 
260, 261, 263, 264 
Ward, Mrs, 
260, 261 
Weller, Charles F. 
102 
Wilde, Oscar 
243 
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General Index 


Ahimsa 

1 am asking Hindus to pra- 
ctise ‘—’ to settle qua- 
rrels by dying, but not 
killing 195 

It would mean extinction of 
my dharma of—(non- 
violence) if evena 
single person felt afraid 
of me 73 

Angora Deputation 

Hindus also members of 
the —22 

The impropriety of Hindus 
joining the—22 

Art 

All true—the expression of 
the soul 242, 243. 

All Truths are highly beau- 
tiful 244. 

—acceptable to meto the 
extent that it tends to 
the welfare of the peo- 
ple at large 287 

- and Oscar Wilde 243 

—and the eternal beauty in 
Nature 243 

—has a place in life, but— 
is not life 28 

—should be alive to life 
and the universe 28 
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—should be subservient to 
life 28 


Asceticism the greatest of 
all —s 27 

For the appreciation of any 
—is to have the heart 
for it 27 

Ican do without beautiful 
pictures 286 

I cannot even conceive of 
the evolution of India’s 
religious life without 
her music 27 

Iclaim I am an artist my- 
self 27 

I do not need pictures 27 

Indian artists lavished their 
— on the walls of temp- 
les and made open to 
the public 287 

I see and find beauty in 
Truth or through 
Truth 244 

Life is — 28 

Life must immensely ex- 


ceed all the—s put 
together 28 


Man’s - production has_ va- 
lue so far as it helps 


the soul inward to- 
wards _ self-realization 
243 
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Music the highest of all—s 
287 

Nature suffices for my ins- 
piration 27 

No beauty apart 
Truth 244 

Poorest can have easy access 
to music 287 

Skill in action the highest 


from 


—28 
‘Socrates to my mind, was 
beautiful, because all 


his life was a striving 
after Truth 244 

‘The marvellous mystery of 
the starry vault 27 

‘The poem will live which 
people can easily appre- 
ciate and respond to 
287 

Those beauties are truthful 
which make me think 
of the Creator at the 
back of them 245 

‘To atrue artist only that 
face is beautiful, which 
shines with the truth 
within the soul 244 

‘Truth and Beauty I crave 
for 251 

‘Truth the first thing tobe 
sought for, and Beauty 
and Goodness will be 
added unto you 251 

We have natural scenes 
of entrancing beauty 


Writ GANDHI-IV 


spread out before our 


eyes 286 
Whatever can be useful to 
starving millions is 


beautiful to my mind 
252 
What is Beauty ? 244 
When I admire the wonder 
of a sunset or the 
beauty of the moon, my 
soul expands in wor- 
ship of the Creator 245 
When men begin to see 
Beauty in Truth, true 
— will arise 244 
Bhakti 
As God is beyond descrip- 
tion in language, so is 
His—218 
‘Be good and do good’ 218 
Boycott 
_ —and civil resistance 134 
—of Empire goods 144 
—of foreign cloth 169 
—of law courts 98 
If we give up—s, Civil resi- 
stance becomes an im- 
possibility 134 
Impossible to carry out the 
— of foreign cloth by 
wearing Indian mill- 
made clothing 163 
Mill-cloth alone is 
enough for carrying out 
in full the—of foreign 
cloth 163 


not 
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My readiness to give up 
the —s 135 
No civil resistance without 


faith in non-violence 
134 


Our Swadeshi propaganda 
must be confined to the 
use of Khadi only 163 

Suspension of four—s and 
council-entry or prac- 
tice in a law court 145 

What fault have lawyers 
committed ? 98 

Brahmacharya 

Celibacy enables one to lead 
a life of full surrender 
to God 248 

Celibacy has kept Catholi- 
cism green up to the 
present day 249 _ | 

Happiness began to incre- 
ase after observing —43 


Protestantism ridicules celi- 
bacy 249 


Shrimad Rajachandra could 
not attain perfect —for 


several long years 232, 
231 


Ten essential things for 

observing —182 
Christianity 

—has practically rejected 
Christ’s teaching 20 

Christ’s life, in fact, should 
be represented in every 
Christian’s actual beha- 
viour 259 
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I am not a Christian 258 

I would never encourage 
beggary through Chris- 
tian Missions 259 

Civil Disobedience 

-and Dr. Roy 139 

—and war 53 

—for winning Swaraj 136 

How to create a climate of 
—134 

Jawaharlal’s civil resistance 
36 

My belief in the efficacy 
and righteousness of— 
53 : 

Talk of —and boycott, when 
hatred is ever on the 
increase 166 

We may not take up mass 
—103 

We need resort to—53 

We need not take up aggre- 
ssive —103 

Women and — 137 

Communal Unity 

Can nothing be done about 
settling privately the 
cases pending in the 
court ? 110 

Heart-unity between 

Hindus, Mussulmans, 

Parsis, Christians, 

Jews and all others 147 

Here a confluence of poli- 
tics and Seva-dharma 

147 
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If all the interested parties 
were resolved not to 
let the cases proceed in 
courts, the police would 
find it extremely diff- 
cult to prove a single 
case 110 

If once tolerance becomes 
widespread — Hindus, 
Mussulmans, Parsis— 
all will put up with 
differences 153 

Join me in my political- 
cum-religious activities 
147 

Letter dealing with the 
subject of —54, 55 

Our goal: the unity of all 


communities in India 
188 


Till—is not achieved, dan- 
ger looms large upon 
all of us 188. 

Unity in diversity 147. 

Unity of all mankind 
through that of India’s 
communities 219 

Congress 

A superstition to believe 
that work can be done 
only under the aegis of 
the —170 

Confine- activity to Kha- 
ddar, Hindu Muslim 
unity and removal of 
untouchability 144 
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—and diplomatic people 99! 

—a Swaraj organization 145 

—-belief in the principle 
and policy of full non- 
cooperation 144 

—men and spinning 250 
270 

— programme 145 

—will remain the poor 
man’s— 272 

—will turn out 
fashion it 99 

Exploitation of the simple 
folk for capturing the— 
143 

Have only the Khadi wor- 
kers the right to remaim 
in the—? 169 

Iam making fora _ practi- 
cally unanimous —107 

Idea of retiring from—253: 

If—men believe in spinning, 
they must spin 105 

If—men do not believe in 
spinning, let us drop 
Khaddar from the — 
programme 105 

If members of—spin, cro- 
res follow their example 
and spin 169 

I shall not be the cause of 
dividing the bya vote 
173 

It is better to leave the—if 
we cannot enforce our 
programme 183 


as you 
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It is necessary to send an 
hour's output to the— 
for the nation 106 
It matters little whether the 
servants are in the—or 
outside 181 
I will take up the president- 
ship if I find that it will 
serve the country 142 
I would have an: organiza- 
tion, but not with any 
desire to capture the— 
ultimately 114 
Liquidate the organization 
which uses up all your 
energy and wealth in 
merely keeping it in 
good repair 170 
Members of the - executives 
should fully believe in 
and carry out the —pro- 
gramme 102 
My usefulness gone if I 
cannot get the country 
to adopt Hindu-Mus- 
lim unity and the Char- 
kha as articles of na- 
tional faith 100 
Prepared to work outside— 
but not in opposition 
to it 114 
Qualifications of member- 
ship 145, 146 
Question of the 
114, 115 
Seeking means of exit from 
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president | 


the—without a  fire- 


works display 105 


The four anna franchise to 
be abolished and 2000 
yards of own spinning 
a condition of member- 
ship 144 

The political character of — 
and three constructive 
programmes 168, 169 

What is—? 99 

Why want me to be the 
President of  Bel- 
gaum—? 100 


Council entry 

I have not altered my opi- 
nion about the boycott 
of councils, law courts 
and Government 
Schools 53 

No-changers to carry on 
active propaganda aga- 
inst —101 

Question of return by con- 
gressmen to the legisla- 
tive councils 53 

Won't say anything. on— 
without meeting friends 
of the Swaraj party 67 


Courage 
Brilliant—of Dr. Annie 
Besant at the risk of 
losing popularity when 
she opposed non-coope- 
ration 111 


Day-To-DAY 


High character, noble pur- 
pose, ceaseless energy 


and  indomitable—of 
Dr. Annie Besant 110 
Cow 
Hindu has a great reverence 


for—18 

If they say we want to kill 
the—s, allow them to 
do so 20 

Stoppage of cow-slaughter 
161 

Cowardice 

I don’t mind brave fighting 
between two communi- 
ties 197 

People would murder and 
run away, go to court, 
put up false witnesses 
and cite false evidence 
197 

People would throw stones 
and run away 197 

Today it is all a story of 
unmitigated—197 

Darshan-Hunters 

Wasting hours and hours 

ies having my darshan 


Will never return without 
having the darshan 59, 
60 


Death 
Body dissolves, she spirit 
ever abides 114 
—will a solve the problem 
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Loved ones should be near- 


er to us after their—s. 


113 
You can correct yourself 
whilst you are yet in 
the present body 113 
Dharma 
Do 


your—regardless 
others 161 


of’ 


My—to serve the patients. 


79 


Never propagate adharma in, 


the name of —73 


Our—lies in doing our best. 


122 


Peace can never be gained 


by giving up one’s—75. 


The prime—of a man to 
feed others and then 
take a morsel for him- 
self 122 


The thing of prime impor-. 


tance is your angle of 


vision towards —73 
Diseases 


Disease carriers —mosqui-. 


toes, flies, fleas etc. are 


the Nature’s scourges 


to punish us 71 
—due to conscious or un- 


conscious breach of 
God’s or Nature’s laws. 
155 


: 


Weak body due only to my - 


sin 155 
Why man falls a prey to—? 
155 
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Drink 


All agree that—should be 
avoided 225 


Evils of —249, 250 

Picketing of liquor shops 
given up because of the 
fear of violence 225 

There will be some who 
will continue to—even 
though Swaraj is esta- 
blished 226 

ducation 
Ancient village schools 117 
Collegians recruited as sol- 


diers during war time 
171 


‘Come in closer contact with 
the villagers and take 
the help of the profici- 


ent teachers among 
them 117 


‘Compulsory—unjust 
unnecessary 129 
‘Duties of the teachers 118 
-—fruitful only when it 
moulds the student in- 


to an excellent citizen 
LF 


—pure and simple 119 

Female—124, 125, 126 

First place to primary—117 

Infecting children with fear 
and the like 119 

National University with 
the object of creating 
soldiers for Swaraj out 
of the students 171 


and 
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Principles of non-coopera- 
tion in national schools 
118, 119 

Real aim of —171 

Resolution on the expecta- 
tions from the Vidya- 
pith 166, 117 

The calibre of the teachers 
116. 

The principles of truth and 
non-violence should be 
observed in national 
schools 118 

The proceedings of the 
Educational Conference 
of the Teachers of na- 
tional institutions 115 

The resolutions passed 116, 
117, 118 

The text books 117, 118 

Englishmen 

An ordinary ‘Tommy’ looks 
down upon an Indian 
282 

Between—and Indians there 
is a big gulf 282 

—have deep rooted distrust 
of Indians that they 
have imposed an army 
expenditure of crores 
of rupees 276 

—to take active part in 
Hindu-Muslim Unity, 
help in total ban on the 
import of foreign cloth 
and bring down the 


Day-To-DAY 


excise revenue to a 
complete cipher 283 


Every Frenchman hates 
the—49 

Hindu-Muslim unity and— 
227 

1 have many friends 
among—281 


I love the -as dearly as my 
kith and kin 160 

It took me 20 years in South 
Africa to prove to 
the—that I was an ho- 
nest man 281 

Once the unnatural relation- 
ship between — and 
Indians is ended, a 
foundation for mutual 
friendship can be laid 
276 

Struggle against the system, 
not against—54 

We want to regard—as our 
friends 54 

Evil 

We must not resist the— 
that has crept into our 
ranks 175 

Faith 

A man with—in God need 
never give way to.des- 
pair 164, 188 

Draupadi did not lose —164 

—means self-confidence and 
that means trust in 
God 163 
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Gandhiji’s—in God 209 
Have—and win Swaraj 165 
Only he can take great 
resolves who has indo- 
mitable—in God and 
has fear of God 199. 
That man is aman of —who 
at the sight of black 
clouds clustering thick 
above him and all the 
portents of death loom- 
ing large, has the grit 
to affirm: “I am_ not 
going to be drowned” 


163, 164 
Fast 
A breach of faith with the 
Hindus 195 


A—can be undertaken only 
against a loved one and 


only for reforming him 
90 


After—I shall be all 
stronger 198 


Anxiety of doctors over poi- 
sonous. substances in 


urine of Gandhiji 205- 
210 


A son may— against a drun- 
kard father 90 

Boundless love at the back 
of this—196 

Can a man do more than 
give his life? 184 

Expectations on the cases 
of those who did not — 
209 


the 
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—a pure matter of religion 
197 

—and prayer common inju- 
nctions in my religion 
198 

—ing bred in my bones 
193, 200 

—ing has definite limits 
in Satyagraha 90 

—on account of the Bom- 
bay and Chauri Chaura 
incidents 194 

—s observed by Gandhi in 
Bombay and Bardoli 
were to reform those 
who loved him 90 


—the result of several days’ 


continued prayers 198. 

—to purify myself 198, 202, 
219 

Hundreds of sisters in mor- 
tal fear today, to them 
I want to show by my 
own example the way 
to die 197 

I can teach Hindus the way 
to die by my own 
example 195 

If—could continue till the 
attainment of perfect 
self-realization 213 

I may never against one 
who regards meas his 
enemy for instance 
General Dyer 90 

Khuda and the—192, 193 
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Let God keep this body if 
he has still to make 
some use of it 199 

Meanings of this —194, 195, 
198, 200 . 

My health will be better 
even after 21 days’— 
193 

My a penance 196 

New rich dish of spiritual 
food 210, 211 

Noxious elements in urine 
disappeared almost. 
completely 209, 210 

Prophet often fasted and. 
prayed 198 

Roza and prayer 194 

Soul-force keeping Gandhijr 
so well 212 

Strength of the soul grows. 
in proportion as you. 
subdue the flesh 199 

Take care that no body 
dies of—ing or gets 
impatient and commits. 
violence 90 

The object of this—unlimi- 
ted 196. 

This fast of 21 days is the 
least I can do 184. 
Through—I have learnt to- 
understand religion. 

184 

Today’s culprits know me 
and profess to love me 
195 
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What is the body worth ? 
199 

What vanity, to think that 
the world would be 
shocked at one’s own 
great penance 199 

You can’t - against a tyrant 
90 

Foreign 

— Correspondents 82 

I don’t give any opinion 
without a close study 
of the question 82 

Not even the spare time to 
study a—question 82 

Gandhi 

Alchemy of love 34 

A man who is no judge of 
men is a failure 179 

Any apology is out of the 
question for me 41 

A privilege to nurse—30 

A proper regulation of 
personal relations me- 
ans more for Swaraj 
and Unity than athous- 
and public documents 
179 

Atmosphere of love created 
by—in his prison cell 
31 

Become in your own way 
edition of Mahatma— 
62, 63 

Blessings for spiritual good 
234 


Wirn Ganpai-lV 
24 


Englishmen loved—as he 
was a man of action 
17 

Exact from me a slaves toil, 
but by straightforward 
means: not crooked 
99 

Example of a most happy 
married life 43 

—-as a lawyer 84, 85 

—expected sacrifices to a 
particular extent from 
the people 85 

—expounds the principles 
of non-violence and 
non-possession 88 

—ji’s Sadhana confined to 
toning down differences 
235, 236 

—making everybody around 
happy and blessed 40 

—moulded us into men out 
of slaves 99 

—moulds heroes out of clay 
30 

—singing himself 40 

—’s life in hospital 70 

—’s path of self-restraint 
and peace 62 

—turned the whole Swaraj 
movement into the 
path of non-violence 
62 

—would take up a case only 
when the case was clear 
and clean 84 
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I am an indifferent copy of 
Tulsidas 241 
I am a politician of a gentler 
kind 169 
I am averse to the multipli- 
cation of newspapers 
at the present moment 
184 
Iam every inch a fighter 
169 
I am not a world renounc- 
ing Sadhu, I am a 
political-minded man 
169 | 
Iam not completely non- 
‘violent 196 
I am not for any movement 
‘that arms at securing 
its own rise by wilful 
harm to others 260 
‘I am now = seeking only 
~ sutrénder 160 
I don’t~move with closed 
eyes 86 
I don’t want to be mixed 
up~ with the council's 
‘* programme 131 — 
-< J don't want to establish— 
raj 21 
I dowant a fight, but let me 
prepare my army and 
: ‘my armoury 170 
I fail, if my closest men 
fail 179 


I Kavé afflicted my wife |” 


in 
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« = ed 
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I have no fight left in me 
now 160 

Iniproving relationship be- 
tween Englishmen and 
Indians is my life work 


280, 281 

I must bé judged by the 
test that my closest 
companions pass 


through 179 

In my dreadful aspect not 
even a trace of hatred, 
but chance of committ- 
ing Himalayan blund- 
ers 160 

In my nature Jove overflows 
160 

I want to give up is not my 
ptinciple, but the all 
India Congress Com- 


mittee if hecessary 
170 

I will die for my principle 
19 


I would like my work to 
speak for myself 128, 
129 


Meetings of love-mad 
people 37 
Mitacle-worker even in 


recovery 212 
My aim is to unite both 
the workers and the 
masses by the chain of 
loving “* collaboration 
169 pines 
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My mother innocent of 
3 Rs. possessed spiri- 
tual wisdom 262 

My soul rises against a 
battle for .power at 
Belgaum 131 

People call—a 
8+ 

Prayers for—32, 33 

Reaction to the ordinance 
265 

Religious life of —255 

Surgeon’s love for—31 

The key of the enormous 


visionary 


power of —62 

‘The terrible aspect of my 
mature now  disap- 
peared 160 

‘The way I may serve Islam 
239 


Torrents of love for—32 
To whom whole world kith 
and kin 35 
Two sides of my nature, 
one war like, the other 
cool and peaceful 160 
Yarn the price of autograph 
149 
ch ** 
A man may put in Her- 
’ culeani efforts and yet 
if he seems to fail, he 
must not lose heart 230 
Depths of compassion in 
eS. ae word ‘Kaunteya’ 
230 
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Even—ji can be abused by 
misinterpretation 73 
Krishna, the inspirer of— 
the Lord of 16000 sen- 
ses, the Perfect, never 
failing §Brahmachari, 
Immutable and Lord of 
our heart 130 
God 
Nothing difficult if we have 
living faith in—53 
Government 
British cabinet will bow 
down to India’s wishes 


once she becomes 
strong and _ self-reliant 
67 


Indian—’s opium policy 70 
-Labour—in Britain 66, 67 
Hindu 
_A—is one who believes in 


the Vedas and 
Varnashrama-dharma 
129 | 

Had Jamnalal Bajaj lost 


his life in the attempt 
“to stop the communal 
feud, then Hinduism 
would have been pro- 
tected all the more 
securely 168 
‘—" dharma replete with in- 
starices of austerities 
2088: 508 
‘If Hirduism ‘consists in 
regarding followers of 
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other faiths as untou- 
chables that Hinduism 
is certain to meet its 
doom 161 

The essence of my religion 
is not to retaliate 19, 

Hindu-Muslim unity 

A large number of news- 
papers simply fomen- 
ting trouble and 
increasing the tension 
between Hindus and 
Mussulmans 184 

Austerity and truth, the 


only way to finish 
Hindu Muslim tension 
168 


Be brave and win the heart 
of Muslims 168 
Both, in fact, are cowards 


166 

Brother cutting brother’s 
throat 142 

Defend your idols by dying 
167 


Distance between Hindus 
and Muslims is only 
superficial, not deep 
282 

End of the—217 

Even of ONE if us will 
cease to. fear we shall 
cease to quarrel 53 


Hindu dharma goes fruitless, | , 


—Islam also does the 
same—if unity is not 
achieved 216 
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Hindu’s sangathan lies in his 
austerity 167 

—and three point pro- 
gramme 256 

—not a new fangled craze 
216. 

I attach too much importa- 
nce to the need for— 
272. 

If even one of the two par- 
ties, Hindu or Muslim, 
sheds of its crooked 
ways unity becomes an 
accomplished fact in no 
time 166 

If we are moved by a lust 
for revenge, we must 
give up all talk of unity 
in our lifetime 166 

In your modesty surest signs. 
of—177 

Islam can claim a galaxy of 
many stars, Hinduism 
too 238 


Islam _ will be exterminated 
if defended by slau- 
ghter 167 


Life of a goat and that of a 
cow 18 

Muslim objections against 
music before mosques. 
237, 238 

Muslims to do two things 
for the sake of Hindu 
feelings 161 
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Mussulmans will not be 
able to defend Islam by 
killing Hindus 167 

Must not open akharas for 
the settlement of 
Hindu-Muslim fights 
168 

Mutual distrust 17 

My heart sank within me 
when I heard of the 
tension between Hindus 
and Mussulmans in 
certain places 52, 53 

My one business to reform 
the hearts of Hindus 
and Muslims 273 

My ties of friendship and 
the madness of Gul- 
barga 166 

No bargaining with 
Muslims or Hindus 
161 


‘No man, who wants to save 


his religion or country, 
can do so by any other 
means than that of non- 
violence 167 

No religion can flourish by 
means of the sword 167 

Not even a trace of Hindu- 
Muslim problem in 
Karnatak 64 

Nothing but non-violence 
drive out the fear 167 

Nothing more essential than 
unity 216 © 
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Our goa! is not unity of 
Hindus and Muslims 
only, but of all the com- 
munities of India 188 

Peacefulness must be a 
brave man’s peaceful- 
ness 167 

Question of —18 

Question of killing cows 
and music before mos- 
ques 18 

Resolutions at the Unity 
Conference 236 

Story of Hazrat Goss 
(Jilani) 237, 238 

Successful termination of 
the Unity Conference 
216 

Tapashcharya (austerity) or 
fakiri (renunciation ) 
will save Hinduism and 
Islam 168 

The fakirs of Islam and the 
Sanyasis of Hinduism 
have been the stay and 
support of their respec 
tive religions 167 

The little wave of —20 

There can be no bargaining 


18, 19 

There should be no 
hindrance in prayer or 
azan 216 


Today both, Mussulmans 
and Hindus have lost 
their faith in God 168 
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Vengeance is not the way to 
drive out fear 166 

We have lost all self-confi- 
dence, and now wish to 


become brave’ by 
taking the help of 
goondas: 168 


What is needed js to learn 
the art of dying 167 
What is the way out of this 
discord ? 17 
When I speak to Hindus or 
Muslims, I never see 
any need to be cautious 
Wise ‘Muslims or wise 
Hindus should view 
the situation. rightly 
and remove the cause 
.... Of the tension 173 
You cannot defend your 
icons:-by thrashing or 
killing the assailant 167 
India . ia 
—claims that it gives the 
__ place of prime impor- 
tance. to. things of the 
~ spirit and not of the 
flesh Tel 
Spectres of death and loss 
of livelihood cause here 
the greatest terror 122 
Islam po, 
—does not owe its spread 
to the power of the 
sword 239 
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It is the fakirs of—who 
have propagated it 239 

Its truthfulness, renuncia- 
tion and courage that 
have made—so widely 
accepted 239 


The propagation of—by 
physical force, by temp- 
tation and ‘such other 
means will not serve— 
but only ‘harm it 239, 
240 
Khadi ~ he 
A prostitute may wear 
pure—and help to keep 
' out foreign cloth 228 


-Burke denounced. the man 
who stopped .spinners. 
from spinning, snatched 
from the weavers’ hands. 
their looms,. robbed 
the ryot.of his handful 
of corn 85, 86 

_ Crores in India who have 
not even a langoti to 


wear 85 | 
Do—work out of compassion 
for the poor men’s. 
_ straits 164 
arming and _— weaving 
India's.two occupations. 
85 


for harping. upon —who calk 
me mad are mad them- 
selves 164 


Gandhiji made students 
take the vow to wear— 
58 

Identify ourselves com- 
pletely with the weak 
86 

If you don’t wear—the 
national college had 
better have 
rooms 69 

It is wrong to produce—on a 

large scale if there is 
no local market 112 

Karnatak the most promis- 
ing province from the 
point of view of —64 

—a gesture of sympathy 
towards the weak 85 

—and Congress delegates 
271 | 

—and spinning a religious 
duty 226, 227 

—indispensable for every 
pojitical worker 85, 
86, 87 

—TI will certainly like, what- 
ever the colour 83 

—yow kept upto the last 
65 | 

Manufacture the finest— 
you can and make it 
artistic as you can 112 

Misdeeds of the henchmen 
of the East India Com- 
pany 86 

Mrz. Shastri and—50 


Wit Ganpsi-lV 


vacant 


My mantra of —68 

No interest in anything but 
promoting a peaceful 
atmosphere, — and 
Hindu Muslim unity 
and removal of unto- 
uchability 114 

No other talk except that 
of—even interests me 
79 

Our Swadeshi propaganda 
must be confined to 
the use of—only 163 

P. C. Roy, a whole-hearted 
believer in—136 

Rich and poor could spin 
for their naked country- 
men and women and 
send me the yarn and 
I would see that it was 
utilized for the relief 
of the sufferers 111 

Salvation in spinning wheel 
and—135 

See God in the form of the 
poor and_ contribute 
2000 yards for the 
sake of those forms of 
God 164 

Self dedication for—and 
Swaraj 65 

Send half an hour’s output 
to the Congress for the 
nation 106. 

Spin for yourself and for 
the nation too 106 
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Take a vow to wear—68 
The poor reduced to mere 
skin and bones 164 
The use of—in jail 39, 40, 
69 

To win by love who do not 
wear 227 

Viceroy should also accept 
—135 

What prevents one from 
using—is one’s own 
weakness of heart 164 

Wherever—has_ gained a 
footing the whole pro- 
cess of purification has 
begun 226 

Win over your parents for 
wearing —87 

Khilafat 

Difficulties 
109 

For—we shall have to rely 
upon the quality ofa 


about —work 


few workers rather 
than the quantity of 
many i09 


Love 

All matters of —are unilate- 
ral contracts 18 

boundless —assumes a terri- 
fying form at times 
160 

I—you because I feel it my 
duty to—you 18 

There is no spirit of : bar- 
gaining 18 
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Two aspects of one and the 
same—160 


Machinery 
Body a most delicate piece 
of —246, 252 
Factories to be nationali- 
sed 247 
Greed the impetus behind 
—246 
How can I be against all—? 
246 
I aim not at eradication of 
all—but limitation 246 
I object to the craze for— 
246 
I want the concentration of 
wealth in the hands of 
all 246 
I want to save time and 
labour, not for a frac- 
tion of mankind, but 
for all 246 


Love should be the. motive 
not greed 247 

Replace greed by love 247 

Singer sewing machine one 
of the few useful things 
ever invented 246, 247 

Spinning wheel itself isa 
machine 246 

Supreme consideration man 
246 

‘Mahatma’ 

Apology for not calling 

Gandhiji ‘—’ 153 


Day-to-Day 


Gandhiji himself told that 
the adjective ‘—’ only 
pains him at heart 150 


Iam fed up with praises 
151 


Ican never abandon the 
cause of the miserables, 


the torn, the tattered 
156 


‘The word ‘—’ to get drunk 
with it and commit 
many a crime 152 

‘You regard me.as a ‘—’ for 
my deep and profound 
love for the poorest of 
the poor 156 

‘Maintenance 

Desirous of Swaraj must 
simply forget the idea 
of—122 

Livelihood no question 
with us at:all 122 

Profession of weaving al- 
ways at hand 122 

We may hue wood, break 
stones and bear them 
ourselves to the mar- 


ket 122 
‘We may take up the sacred 
work of cleaning 


latrines 122 
Why—a subject of horror ? 
122 


Majority 


I intensely dislike the Wes- 


tern method of attain- 
ing—109 
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Impossible to do clean work 
if one has to fight for 
a—109 

I would not like to waste 
the nation’s time in 
wrangling over getting 


a—114 
Manusnmrriti 
—and flesh-eating 73 
—lays down the law of 


righteous conduct 73 
Married Life 

Gandhiji’s life an example 
of a most happy —43 

Husband is bound to sup- 
port his wife so far as 
food and clothing are 
concerned 112 

Husband should win his 
wife over by affection 
free from animal pas- 
sion 111, 112 

Leave marriage to take 
care of itself 248 

Marriage tightens the hands 
of the flesh 248 

Soul’s marriage with the 
spirit 248 

The object of marriage 248 

Where pure affection alone 
tules, all differences 
vanish or inspite of 
differences an honou- 
rable way out is found 
112 
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Wife is entitled to divide 
‘the income of her hus- 
band, but she cannot 
expect him to incur 
debts for her 112 
Wife must not expect the 
husband to pay for her 
expensive tastes 112 
Moderates 


—too are well-wishers of 
their country 54 


Win the-—over only by 
friendliness and patient 
reasoning 54 

Mohammad 

I refuse to believe that— 
was the last Prophet 21 

The Mussulmans have not 
the, self-sacrifice, the 
simplicity, the reliance 
in God of-—and his 
four successors 21 

Mother Tongue _ . 
Englishman will be surpri- 
sed if he finds you talk- 
ing among your-selves 
in any but your—172 
Talk in your —172 


Teachers should = teach 
through—172 
Music 
Our _ beautiful—neglected 
im our schools and 
colleges 27 
News papers 


Conduct the—thoughtfully 
188 ' 
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If power fell. .into -my 
hands, I would close 
all the—except Young 
India 188 © 

Multiplication of 184 

See there is not a single 
statement, nota single 
sentence, nay not a 
single word, which is 
not based on Truth 
in “which something 
true is kept back or 
some lie is hinted 189 


No-changers 
It is opeh to—to carry an 
active ©. “propaganda 
against council-entry 
104-5 3% arottast 


Venom, has. gone so deep 
that Swarajists and— 
regard each other as 

‘ ‘enemies 274 
Non-co-operation 

—after 30 years of coope- 
ration: with the Gove- 
rInment 273 


—and impossible condi- 
tions 274 . 


--a philosophy of life and 


a strategic policy, both 
134 


—a war measure ? 119 

—not a principle to be 
followed in practice 
forever 119 


—rooted in non-violence 
283 
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Non-violent--could never 
be offered by an into- 
lerant person 153 

Now a crime to carry of— 
on a national scale 269 

Onions and  mother’s— 
saturated with love 77 

People non-cooperating 
against one another, 
without any regard for 
non-violence 196 

Total—between __English- 
men and Indians un- 
thinkable 275 

We must avoid—among 
ourselves 180, 196 


When to jnon-cooperate ? 
273 


Non-violence 

Admit the use of force and 
you will make the 
country an armed camp 
in no time 20 

Ahimsa parmodharmah 20 

All the principal members 
did not believe fully in 


—or the Khaddar work 
181 


Anarchy and violence 277. 


Difficulties in the applica- 
tion of —261 


Gandhiji’s grief on Gopi- 
nath Saha _ resolution 
97, 98, 99 

Gandhi won’t forsake—even 
if Archbishop forsake 
Christianity 23 
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Have compassion forever 
him who may have 
committed an inimical 
act 153 

Tf am enemy of an anarchism: 
and violence 280 

Iam not completely non-- 
violent 196. 

I can only suggest principles: 
that flow from—18V 

T felt like shooting the- 
reporter when I saw 
the wire containing: 
absurd remark, but as. 
it is against my creed: 
to do sol subsided 111 

Illiterate villagers of India: 
understand the essence,.. 
the philosophy of. 
Ramayana and Maha- 
bharata 262 

I won't give up my princi- 
ple to gain the rule of* 
the whole world 97 

Kiss the feet of the enemy™ 
who has stabbed you: 
a besieatas a 

Kiss the feet of the mam 
who ‘has violated -your: 
sister's honour 97 

Men who have solemnly 
accepted — belaudedi 
today nothing but: 
violence 97 

My motto : truth towards a: 
villain 97 
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-No-body prepared to listen 
Romain Rolland’s 
message of —285 

No Englishman treated like 
Subhash Bose 279 
literary education 
necessary for—262 
—as a principle and asa 
policy 277 
—essentially a movement 
for self-purification 262 
—in politics 133 
—used in the field of poli- 
tics 261 

Nota single instance of a 
civilisation based on— 
17 

“Not a word of violence 
should ever escape our 


No 


lips 97 
-Political work also must be 
done along purely 


spiritual lines 261, 262 

Punjab cases 280 

VRefuse to pay a man in his 
own coin to remove 
bitterness 134 

“Teachers who believe in 
truth and — asthe right 
and only means for the 
attainment of Swaraj 
118 

The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury believes that 
Gandhi was arrested 
because he gave up 
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non-violent resistance 
and took to violence 23 
Violence versus—82 
We fail because of a want 
of faith in the eternal 


triumph of truth 
and —19 


Opium 
Abolition of the—traffic226 
From moral standpoint, no 
defence of the Indian— 
policy 102 
My considered opinion on 


No agitation if the whole of 
—trafic was stopped 
today 102 

Politics 

From the spiritual to the 
political level 133 

Non-violence in—133 

—never objected to violence 


and Machiavellian 
tactics 133 


Spiritual character of the 
non-cooperation move 
ment 133 

Poverty 

Be in time with the sub- 
merged 158 

Close sadavarts 158 

Feel for the beggar’s plight 
158 


How wretched must be 
that—where _ people 
cannot buy even a 
langoti worth a pice 87 


Day-to-Day 


I can never abandon the 
cause of the miserables, 
the torn and_ the 
tattered 156 

I wish to make everyone 
self-reliant 158 

My complete oneness with 
the poor 157 

People don’t take bath, as 
they have no spare ' 
clothing for a change 
87 

Perform the . sacrifice of 
self-spinning to make 
Dhed-Bhangis _ self- | 
dependent 158 | 

The miserable—cannot be 
removed without our 
use of Khadi 87 

Try to do something for 
those the dumb _ milli- 
ons of Indian villages 
so that they may no 
longer remain naked 
and hungry 156 

What is the good of 
Swaraj if the suffering | 
is not alleviated ? 87 

Worship the lowliest and |} 
lost 156 
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Power 
There should be no decision 
by majority of Votes 
175 
We must abdicate—altoge- 
ther 175 
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Prayer 
God may calm down what-- 
ever element of attach-- 
ment, aversion or anger 
there may still be lur- 
king in any corner of: 
my heart 161 
God may lead me along the- 
righteous path 161 
—of different religions 215 
Property 
We may lose all private— 
but we must defend! 
trust property 175 
Racial Superiority 
—of many whites 67 


_ Ramayana 


No book closer to-my heart: 
than the—72, 73 


| Release 


Gandhiji—ed uncondition— 
ally 43 

Gandhiji’s sudden—50, 51 

Overwhelmed with respon- 
sibility after —52 

—on account of illness 51 


| Religions 


All—enjoin certain general: 
commandments 258 
The man who follows these 
commandments of—is. 
as good a Christian, as. 
he is a good Hindu or 

a good Muslim 258 


| Reselution 


Gandhiji’s heart-rending: 
statement 95, 96 


38h 


-—like preparing a cup of 
poison for myself, and 
with my own hands 98 

—of the National Educa- 
tional Conference of the 
teachers of national 
institutions 116, 119 

_—on appreciation of Sikhs 
94 

_—on condemnation of mur- 
ders 93, 94, 95, 98, 278 

-—on defaulters 93 

on encouraging a climate 


of cleanliness and 
purity 123 

-—on Hand-spinaing 91, 
266 . 


—ori Indians overseas 94 

—on opium policy 94 

on requést to representa- 

tives 93 
-+6n the boycott of Coun- 
. ils 95 
Riots _. 
| Distrust “st suspicion are 
still at large 185 
‘. If we go into the causes of 
the—185. 

Something at the bottom of 
al that ‘nothing’ behind 
i 8. the+ 185 
Salvation 

Man who uses a rosary 

without putting ~— his 
» heart into itis cettain 
not to gain156 
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Satyagraha 
A sitdown—with fasting 89, 
90 
Condition to be observed 
in carrying out the— 
88, 89 
Duty of the Satyagrahi 142 
Experiments of peaceful— 


159 

Facts about the Travan- 
core—88 

Fasting has definite limits 
in—90 

Humanity is the essence of 
—181 


I am a Satyagrahi in every 
fibre of my frame 139 
If people take—with zest, 


victory is a certainty 
155 


If we intelligently admini- 
ster its mild diluted 
dose, we can achieve 
great things 155 


Ihave no other weapon 
than—155 


- I know the Shasatra of —155 
-I want to show the miracle 
that—performs 139 
My experiments in—263 


No physical force should be 
used 88, : 


Remember we are Baik 


e3iG< “‘grahis 142 


— does not mean civil dis- 
obedience only and 
nothing ‘else 155 
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~* —-is never polemical 181 
—is not excitement 129 
Strict limits for—88, 89 


The procession a kind of— 
88 


There should be no aggre- 
sSive spirit 88 

Though it has a political 
consequence, the con- 
ception of—is purely 
spiritual 181 

Use of any aggressive form 
of —174 

We have to pit ourselves 
against vested interests 
and also against a most 


well-organized power 
263 


Self-Denial 
Sacrifice in food and cloth- 
ing 154 
Share with your hungry 
brothers and _ sisters 
your own food 154 
Undergo some—154 
Self-purification 
Borsad completes the work 
of —50 
Search of the pinnacle of — 
256 
Soul-force 
The weakest of the weak 
endowed with inexhau- 
~ stible—257 
South Africa 
~ Applying ‘Class Aréa’s Bill’ 
to Cape Colony 67 
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A specimen of the selfish- 
ness of the Dutch 
people 67 

“lage Area’s Bill’ of —57, 


Spinning 

A yagna (Sacrifice) of —for 
the country 133 

Compulsory—a 
labour 257 

Compulsory—to make the 
educated, cultured clas- 
ses to do some physical 
labour 256 

Congress accepted the im- 
portance of —224 

Excellent—a danger to 
Manchester 172 


fruitful 


Gandhiji exercising his 
will-power for—203 

Help me in this yagna 
133 

Honesty of spinners 136, 
137 


If a badmash, a drunkard, a 
- profligate spins whole- 
heartedly for one 
month he is certain to 
give up his villainy 
137, 138 
If everyone spins only a 
100 yards per day 157 
If I get only 60 sincere 
workers, I will raise 
from them 60,000 
enthusiasts 138 
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Love for the crores of our 
sisters and _ brothers 
would bind us tight 
with the thread of 
cotton yarn 159 

Midnight—suggests unme- 
thodical habits 225 

No comparison of - with 
namaz 137 

Object behind the - resolu- 
tion is civil resistance 
in future 133 

Our yarn must be strong, 
well twisted and even 
149 

Spin in the name of God 
for the woe-begone 
children of India 157 


Spinners taking a training 


in patience, forbea- 
rance, peacefulness 
137 

-a programme which 


would easily appeal to 
the common mind and 
also bea unifying force 
225 

—a tonic 204 

— franchise and compulsion 
222—224, 249, 250, 
269, 270 

— to engage the idlers and 
dreamers of India 224 

Swaraj will come striding 
on the thread of yarn 
149 
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The returns of—proving. 

most instructive 142 

We want the millions of 
India to busy them- 
selves m—149 


Why money to. start— ? 
138 


Spinning-wheel 
Capacity of the—to win 
Swaraj 147 


Famished sisters in Kathia- 
war and—158 


For—give up sloth and do 
the manual labour of 
turning the wheel with 
our own hands 120 

No hope for the poor of 


India without the — 
145 
Resolution about learning 


spinning, carding 123 
Resolution about the free 
gift of yarn 123 
Settle in a village with only 


a—I21 

Silence during spinning- 
period 80 

—as a means of economic 
up-lift 136 


—as inheritance 122 

—is certain to have a place 
in all my schemes 156 

— the only remedy for the 
growing pauperism of 
the land 53 

Swarajists do not believe 
in —136 


Day-To-Day 


The spirit of—68 

Two things that really ma- 
tter are : the untoucha- 
ble and the—120 


Without—neither is my life 
possible nor 
156 


Suffering 
The reason for—must be a 
serious crime against 
God 38 
Suicide 
—a sin 113 
—must widen the distance 
between you and your 
wife 113 
Was it the body you loved 
or the soul within ? 
113 
You can correct yourself in 
your present body 113 


India’s 


Swaraj 

Everyone has to toil and 
moil for gaining—166 

Fill the stomach of every 
poor Indian 86 

I was certain to win—ina 
year, but this certainty 
was conditional 83 

Machinery no good for 
winning—86 

Non-violence the basis of 
my idea of—283 

Seed of—in polite confe- 
ssions 154 
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Success only when millions 
of India’s childun give 
up all worry 
maintenance 121 

—and Chauri Chaura 84 

—and the fear of losing 
one’s maintenance 121 

—by the non-violent method 
only 263 

—has close connection with 
our doing away with 
uncleanliness 72 

—in a year 158 

won by holding 
meetings 166 

—requires blood-sweating 

exertion 166 
Talk of—idle without unity 


about 


—never 


52 
Union and—74, 75 
Unity, Charkha, and the 


removal of untouchabi- 
lity and application of 
non-violence indispen- 
sable for—53 
Swarajists 

It is opento the—to con- 
solidate their power by 
every honourable means 
101 

My purpose not to weaken 
the power of the—131 
138 

No-changers and—139 

Question of joining hand 
with—271, 272 
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—and the Council-entry 
139 
—eyesore to the Govern- 
ment 278 
—honest in their views 139 
Teachers 
—bringing in closer contact 
with the parents 123 
—of the whole society 123 
Treatment 
—through loving letters 80 
Truth 
If you want to fight arms 
by all means do, I will 
go to the Himalaya 98 
I want to live for—and die 
for it 273 
I wish people to be at least 
truthful, at least honest 
273 
Love of—can be achieved 
only by loving all that 
lives and feeling for 
them 108 
Love—at all costs 108 
Nothing can keep enchai- 
ned the man who has 


seen the—-62 
Offer sacrifices for the cause 
of — 63 


Promise is promise 233 

There is no freedom for 
those who do not, or 
will not see—62 

—and Beauty I crave for 
251 
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Vow of non-violence and 
cherishing violence! 
273 

We are responding to—129 

We must frankly state what 
we believe 98 

We shall never get at the— 
if those who know any- 
thing will be afraid to 
approach us 110 


Untouchability 


A world of difference bet- 
ween their age and 
ours 72 

Education of depressed 
classes 74, 75,76, 77,78 

How can you _ regarda 
human being as an 
untouchable ? 239 

How to demand equal treat- 
ment from Englishman, 
if we harass the Sche- 
duled castes ? 72 

If you have pity for Bhangis, 
Dheds, forget foreign 
or mill-made cloth and 
wear the one spun and 
woven by Dheds 157 

In North India Hindus con- 
sider even Muslims to 
be untouchables 161 

Insistence in this matter is 
duragraha ( insistence 
on untruth) 76 

I would love to be borna 
Bhangi if—is not 


Day-to-Day 


destroyed during my 
present life time 157 

Melt the hearts of others 
and risk one’s own 
livelihood to eradicate 
—120 

Remove the dirt of — 168 

Search your heart in the 
matter of —73 


The question ot touching | 


the antyaja 76, 77, 78 
“The question of -71, 72 
To have a bath after 

touching an antyaja 77 
“Touch-me-not-ism’ The 

Englishmen have learnt 

only after coming here 

121 
Two things that really 

matter : ‘untouchable’ 

and the spinning wheel 

120 
—a heinous sin committed 

by Hinduism 120 
—and the injunctions of 

our religion 72 
—a thing against my con- 

science 77, 78 
—in Karnatak 64 
We have become untoucha- 

bles in South Africa 

121 

Virtues 
Do not interpose the ‘I’ 
between God and our- 

selves 128 
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Entirely free from — pride 
81 


Give the seat of honour to 
your guest even if he 
happens to be your 
opponent 153 


Increase your soul-force by 
being purer 168 


Intolerance the greatest 
stumbling block in the 


path of our progress 
153 


Life not for indulgence, 
but essentially for self- 
denial 128 

Non-violent non-coopera- 
tion could never be 


offered by an intolerant 
person 153 


Renounce rich dishes and 
other luxuries 168 
Tolerance a virtue that 
one has to practise in 
every walk and every 
time of life 153 

Virtue has spread so far 
and wide and disho- 
nesty is sO rampant 
that we are not going 
to be saved from the 
calamity without the 
self-immolation of 
several pure souls 173 

—of Ganga behn 81 

Weare taught from child- 
hood discipline in self- 
denial 128 
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We must not do anything 
in haste or anger 253 

Woman absorbed in her 
work 81 


Woman 


Distribution of a few 
rupees and the open- 
ing of a few girls 
schools will not bring 
about—’s education 

125 


Female education lies in 


the conviction that —is | 


the very half of man 
(ardhangana) 125 

Girls to exhibit performa- 
nces on the spinning 
wheel instead of taking 
swords and playing the 
part of heroes 148, 149 

Non-cooperation agitation 
and the awakening of 
—124 

Real female education pro- 
ceeding with non-co- 
operation movement 
125 
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Spinning wheel is her reali 
education 124 


Spinning wheel would 
move the —’s heart 
124 


To me the prostitute is no 
less than my sister 124 

—isnothing less than 
ardhangana (man’s 
half body) 125 

—looked down upon tilk 
now as uncultured and 
illiterate gives up 
purdah and _ boldly 
comes forth for natio- 
nal service 125 


| Work 


aversion from—a_ greater 
evil than drink itself 
250 

People have lost all their 
taste for—284 

Spinning the only—such 
people can do 250 

Starved men, refusing to—, 
were like mere animals. 
250 
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